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PREFACE 

This  study  was  performed  by  the  354th  Civil  Affairs  Area  B Reserve 
Unit.  As  such  it  was  conducted  entirely  by  USAR  personnel  as  time  and 
resources  were  available.  It  was  monitored  by  active  Army  personnel  who 
worked  in  conjunction  with  consultants  during  the  process  of  the  study. 

Due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  study  was  developed  it  was  found 
impractical  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  tenants  prescribed  in  CDC  Pamphlet 
71-16  or  TRADOC  Regulation  71-3. 

The  CRIAF  Study  is  forwarded  to  interested  agencies  and  activities  for 
use  as  reference  material  for  students  performing  research  in  the  subject 
matter  concerned  and  for  such  use  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  by  active 
Army  and  reserve  units. 
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ABSTRACT 

Civil  Military  Roles  of  Indigenous  Armed  Forces  (U),  a study 
conducted  by  the  354th  Civil  Affairs  Area  (B),  was  designed  to 
examine  the  civil  military  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  under 
varying  conditions  of  internal  and  external  threats.  The  study  con- 
sists of  an  Executive  Summary  and  the  Main  Report  and  its  findings 
are  based  on  an  extensive  search  of  the  unclassified  literature 
listed  in  the  bibliography. 

By  isolating  concepts  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  civil  mili- 
tary relations  by  the  indigenous  armed  forces  of  developing  nations 
the  study  derived  generally  valid  principles  that  govern  the  inter- 
action between  the  IAF  and  their  civilian  environment.  From  these 
operational  principles  the  study  formulated  guidelines  for  U.S.  Army 
doctrine  that  will  make  more  effective  the  Army's  advisory  and  as- 
sistance role  with  indigenous  armed  forces  in  stability  operations. 

The  main  body  of  the  study  analyzed  political,  economic,  public 
service  and  security  roles  engaged  in  by  40  indigenous  armed  forces 
in  developing  countries  in  four  world  areas:  Africa,  Asia,  Latin 

America  and  the  Near  East.  It  reviewed  these  under  normalcy  and 
threat  conditions,based  on  actual  experience  and  concluded  that  the 
representative  IAFs  studied  show  a vastly  greater  degree  of  involve- 
ment in  the  entire  range  of  politicoeconomic,  public  administration 
and  security  functions  under  varying  threat  conditions  than  is  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  From  this  finding,  implications  for  U.S. 
Army  advisory  and  assistance  operations  with  indigenous  armed  forces 
under  conditions  pertaining  to  the  entire  threat  spectrum  were  de- 
rived. Given  the  pervasive  interactions  among  the  IAFs  and  their 
civilian  environments  the  study  attempted  to  elaborate  a theory  that 
views  internal  conflict  as  a contest  for  the  control  of  the  mobili- 
zation base  between  the  indigenous  armed  forces  and  the  insurgent. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


SECTION  I.  Identification  of  the  Study 

1.  PURPOSE.  This  chapter  gives  a summary  description  of  the  study 
"Civil -Military  Roles  of  Indigenous  Armed  Forces  (CRIAF)." 

2.  OUTLINE. 

a.  Purpose  of  study.  To  examine  the  civil -military  roles  of 
indigenous  armed  forces  in  developing  nations. 

b.  Study  sponsor.  HQ  USATRADOC. 

c.  Objectives.  See  Section  II  of  this  chapter. 

d.  Scope.  The  study  considers  40  developing  countries  selected 
from  the  following  areas:  Latin  America  (13),  Sub-Sahara  Africa  (5), 
Moslem  countries  and  Israel  (13),  Asian  countries  (9). 

e.  Study  output.  Contribution  to  US  Army  doctrine  on  civil - 
military  operations  and  low  intensity  warfare. 

f.  Proponent  agency.  HQ  CA  354th  Civil  Affairs  Area  (B). 


SECTION  II.  Identification  of  the  Problem  and  Tasks 

1.  PURPOSE.  This  section  explains  the  need  for  studying,  conceptu- 
alizing, and  proposing  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  civil -military 
roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  of  less  developed  countries  (LDC). 

2.  OBJECTIVES. 

a.  To  present  the  requirements  of  the  USATRADOC  study  directive. 

b.  To  define  the  tasks  addressed  by  project  CRIAF. 

c.  To  explain  the  concern  of  the  US  Army  for  the  civil -military 
roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces. 

3.  ASSUMPTIONS. 

a.  Notwithstanding  the  political,  economic,  and  sociocultural 
differences  which  exist  among  LDCs,  it  is  scientifically  valid  to  search 
for  the  general  principles  governing  civil -military  relations  and  their 
impact  on  the  military  posture  and  capabilities  of  indigenous  armed 
forces  (IAF). 

b.  Political,  economic,  sociological,  or  psychological  factors 
which  relate  to  military  objectives  need  to  be  integrated  into  the  body 
of  military  science. 

4.  STUUY  DIRECTIVE. 

a.  The  USATRADOC  study  directive  formulates  the  purpose  of  the 
project  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  civil - 
military  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  in  de- 
veloping nations.  This  study  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  Army  doctrine  fer  advice  and 
assistance  and  for  stability  operations,  and  will 
make  possible  a significant  increase  in  the  Army's 
ability  to  implement  the  Nation  Building  policy 
recently  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

u.  The  study  directive  identifies  the  problem  which  CRIAF  is  to 
consider: 


A coherent  concept  regarding  civil -military  roles 
appropriate  to  indigenous  armed  forces  in  under- 
developed countries  has  not  been  developed.  The 
lack  of  such  concept  impedes  the  development  of 
valid  comprehensive  Army  doctrine  for  Stability 
Operations,  and  hinders  the  commanders  of  MAAG  s. 
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MILGROUPS  and  Military  Assistance  Commands  from 
developing  optimal  policies  as  to  desired  civil- 
military  roles  for  host-country  armed  forces. 

The  lack  of  this  concept  also  impedes  the  com- 
piling of  information  and  experience  in  a syste- 
matic fashion  to  improve  future  operations. 

c.  The  study  directive  defines  the  principal  objective  of  CRIAF: 

To  develop  a general  concept  of  the  civil -military 
roles  appropriate  to  indigenous  armed  forces  under 
various  economic,  social  and  security  circumstances. 

d.  The  second  objective  is  to: 

Derive  from  the  general  conceDt  and  its  specific 
applications  recommended  changes  in  Army  doctrine 
for  stability  operations,  with  emphasis  on  the 
fields  of  civil-military  operations,  and  advice 
and  assistance. 

e.  The  general  concept  and  applications  developed  by  CRIAF  must 
be  valid  for  the  1976-1982  time  frame. 

5.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CRIAF  STUDY  PLAN.  The  study  plan,  as  approved  by 
USATRADOC  on  6 January  1972,  contains  the  following  research  tasks: 

a.  Analyze  the  effect  of  possible  and  desirable  civil -military 
roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces,  including  paramilitary  forces,  in 
circumstances  of  standard  normality,  civil  disturbances,  insurrection 
and  rebellion,  insurgency  and  low  intensity  warfare;  and  the  impact 
of  those  roles  in  internal  defense,  internal  development,  stability 
operations,  nation  building,  deterrence  of  insurgency  and  favorable 
results  of  low  intensity  warfare. 

b.  Develop  a general  conceptualization  of  civil -military  roles 
appropriate  to  indigenous  armed  forces  under  various  political,  econo- 
mic, sociological  and  security  conditions. 

c.  Derive  from  the  concept,  and  its  specific  applications,  recom- 
mended changes  in  Army  doctrine  for  Stability  Operations,  with  emphasis 
on  civil -mil itary  operations,  advice  and  assistance. 

6.  METHODOLOGY.  An  outline  of  methodological  processes  employed  in 
developing  project  CRIAF  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  A literature  search  for  existing  hypotheses  applicable  to 
CRIAF. 
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b.  Formulation  of  new  hypotheses  from  research  findings  in  the 
existing  literature. 

c.  Integration  of  several  tested  hypotheses  into  a system  of 
theoretical  models. 

d.  Refinement  and  reduction  of  models  into  a master  working  model 
against  which  empirical  data  from  countries  under  observation  could  be 
assessed. 


e.  Identification  of  problems  experienced  by  IAFs  in  performing 
civil -military  roles. 

f.  Area  and  country  studies  on  40  developing  nations  based  on  a 
detailed  plan  and  format  approved  by  USATRADOC. 

g.  Detailed  analysis  of  existing  civil -military  roles,  relations 
and  operations  found  in  the  40  developing  nations. 

h.  Assessment  of  the  beneficial  or  detrimental  effects  of  civil- 
military  roles,  relations,  and  operations  by  utilization  of  the  "theoreti- 
cal interpretative  working  model"  as  a standard. 

i.  Distillation  of  all  findings  into  concise  conclusions  that  can 
be  utilized  to  formulate  a US  Army  doctrine  applicable  to  a "realistic 
deterrence"  posture  for  the  1976-1982  time  frame. 

7.  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  ON  CIVIL  MILITARY  ROLES  OF  ARMED  FORCES. 

a.  Existing  literature.  The  initial  literature  search  showed  that 
studies  on  civil -military  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  were  abundant. 
The  DA  Pampnlet  550  Series  contains  numerous  descriptions  of  such  roles. 
The  Internal  Defense  Bibliography  published  by  the  US  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  lists  hundreds  of  work?  related  to  the  subject. 

Since  1960  more  than  3,000  US  Army  generated  or  sponsored  studies  have 
dealt  witn  different  aspects  of  the  same  matter.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
vast  body  of  academic  research  focusing  on  various  civil -military  activi- 
ties of  foreign  military  forces,  and  most  area  and  country  studies  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  military  on  political  affairs. 

These  studies  fall  into  two  categories:  descriptive  and  analytical. 

b.  Current  concepts  concerning  civil -military  roles  of  armed 
forces.  The  literature  on  civil -military  roles  of  armed  forces  may 

be  divided  into  three  categories:  non-military  1 iterature  dealing  with 

"The  Military  and  Society,"  the  writings  of  military  and  civilian  stra- 
tegists, and  US  Army  doctrine. 
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(1)  Social  science  contributions  on  "The  Military  and 
Society."  The  social  science  contribution  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  beneficial  or  detrimental  effects  of  the  military  upon 
society.  In  general,  ttiis  Mterature  does  not  give  proper  emphasis 
to  the  primary  mission  of  the  military  which  is  national  defense. 

Despite  the  merits  of  its  contributions,  this  approach  has  been  as 
imbalanced  as  a study  of  "University  and  Society"  which  would  ignore 
the  educational  purpose  of  the  university,  or  a study  of  "Hospitals 
and  Society"  that  would  not  consider  the  medical  purposes  for  which 
hospitals  exist.  The  literature  on  "The  Military  and  Society"  may 
be  divided  into  "Studies  on  Militarism"  and  "The  Military  as  Agents 
of  Modernization." 

(a)  Studies  on  militarism.  Militarism  was  intensively 
studied  in  the  last  century  by  Friedrich  Engels'.  The  theory  of  Engels 
is  that  the  military  is  the  instrument  of  the  exploiting  classes  and 
provides  the  element  of  force  to  suppress  and  enslave  the  proletariat. 
This  general  theme  has  pervaded  many  current  works^.  From  another  per- 
spective, Communist  authors  when  writing  on  Communist  armed  forces  and 
their  employment  include  elements  of  strategic  thinking  which  are  absent 
when  these  authors  write  about  the  forces  they  consider  their  ideological 
enemies'1. 


(b)  Studies  on  the  military  as  agents  of  modernization. 
Another  group  of  writers  has  been  concerned  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
military  for  modernizing  their  nations:  Morris  Janowitz4,  Samuel  P. 

Huntington  , John  J.  Johnson6,  and  Henry  Bienen7  belong  to  this  group. 

Tnese  writers  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  military  civic  action. 
They  place  special  emphasis  on  the  performance  of  the  military,  and  on 
analytical  classification  of  diverse  types  of  armed  forces  to  explain 
which  type  is  more  likely  to  be  a force  for  modernization.  Considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  social  origins  of  military  officers  as  an  indi- 
cator of  a modernizing  force.  The  controversy  over  whether  the  military 
is  an  agent  of  development  and  whetherRit  has  such  requisite  skills  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  Basically  writers®  have  studied  the  military  in 
peacetime,  but  not  in  war,  thus  missing  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
ci vi  1 -mi  1 i tary  relations.  They  have  not  considered  the  deterrent  func- 
tion of  the  military  in  the  prevention  of  war:  that  is,  to  makeviolent 

aggression  costly  and  uncertain.  Some,  have  presented  as  new  "findings 
venerable  principles  of  military  science.  Thus,  George  Kelly  concluded: 

The  military  as  a group  fee.ls  instinctively 
that  it  is  the  best  judge  of  the  national 
security  interest;  it  refers  to  this  pre- 
science as  part  of  its  ‘raison  d'etre."9 

Members  of  the  military  in  all  ages  have  held  that  threat  evaluation  is 
their  key  peacetime  function. 
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(2)  Military  and  civilian  strategists'  contributions.  Unlike 
their  Communist  counterparts,  modern  western  strategists  have  not  been 
especially  concerned  with  civil -military  relationships,  except  with  the 
industrial  and  technological  requirements  of  modern  armies.  The  over- 
riding preoccupation  of  these  strategists  has  been  with  the  issues 
evolving  from  nuclear  capabilities  and  nuclear  deterrence.  Tradi- 
tionally, military  strategy  studies11  since  the  nineteenth  century  have 
been  predominately  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  war,  while  "grand  stra- 
tegy" studies,  which  cover  the  national  potential  for  war,  and  its  over- 
all application,  have  taken  a secondary  place.  It  is  in  the  grand  stra- 
tegy that  the  relation  of  military  and  society  must  be  sought.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  Clausewitz  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  national  potential  for  war  in  relation  to  the  attitude  of  society 
in  Books  I and  II  of  his  Treatise  On  War12,  his  better  known  writings 
deal  with  field  strategy,  or  military  strategy,  which  he  defines  as  "the 
art  of  making  use  of  given  means  in  combat. General  Moltke  refined 
it  as  "the  practical  adaptation  of  the  means  placed  at  a general's  dis- 
posal to  attain  the  objective  in  view."1^  By  this  definition  of  strategy, 
the  strategist  is  directed  toward  the  application  of  those  means  given 
him  by  his  government.  This  limited  concern  for  a military  or  field  stra- 
tegy characteristic  of  the  military  of  his  time  was  challenged  by  General 
Ludendorff,  who  in  his  book  Per  Totale  Krieg16  presented  tne  theory  that 
"not  armies,  but  nations,  wage  war."  The  contemporary  military  aspects 

of  the  relation  between  society  and  its  armed  forces  have  been  developed 
mainly  by  the  geopolitical  school'6  and  by  the  Marxist-Leninist  strategists. 

(3)  US  Army  doctrine  on  civil -military  relations.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  two  contrasting  aspects  of  the  current  US 
doctrinal  approach  to  civil -military  relations.  One  may  be  termed  the 
"orthodox  approach,"  which  existed  prior  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
second  is  the  "unorthodox  approach"  applied  to  stability  operations,  which 
was  generated  in  response  to  overseas  insurgencies. 

(a)  Characteristics  of  the  "orthodox  approach."  The 
orthodox  approach  evolves  around  the  axiomatic  basis  of  the  "ubiquity 
of  conflict"17  and  the  doctrine  of  "national  power."  Conflict  between 
nations  is  felt  to  be  continuous,18  although  "it  may  vary  from  mere  dis- 
agreements and  conflicts  of  interest  to  basic  and  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences."19 In  the  pursuit  of  national  ideologies  and  objectives  natioi  ; 
rely  on  their  national  power,  which  "includes  all  the  means  available, 
i.e.,  political,  economic,  military,  and  psychological."^  Specifically, 
the  five  factors  of  national  power  are  geggraphical  , demcgronhic,  organi- 
zational, psychological,  and  military.21 

Strategy22  is  the  art  and  science  of  combining 
all  the  above  factor?  and  using  them  effectively  to  achieve  national 
objectives,  while  military  strategy  is  concerned  with  the  employment 
of  the  military  factor.23 
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2_-  The  Army  definition  of  strategic  mobilization^ 
includes  all  factors  of  national  power.  The  concept  of  mobilization  base*^ 
includes  the  full  extent  of  civil -military  coordination  for  war  and  other 
emergencies.  Implicit  in  the  concept  is  the  interdependence  between  the 
civilian  and  military  factors  of  national  power  in  the  pursuit  of  national 
objectives,  which  realistically  determines  the  overlap  between  the  mi  1 i - 
r tary  and  the  civilian  sectors  of  a society.  The  concepts  of  political  war- 
J fare, 26  economic  warfare, 2'  and  psychological  warfare,  as  well  as  the 
I concept  of  strategic  vulnerabil i ties, 29  complete  the  doctrinal  recognition 
( of  the  relation  of  nonmilitary  factors  to  the  defense  posture  of  a nation 

I and  to  its  military  strategy.  Although  the  orthodox  approach  encompasses 

| a whole  range  of  factors  relevant  to  military  science,  one  factor  is  left 
to  governments  and  the  art  of  politics,  namely,  obtaining  popular  support 
I of  national  policy  and  national  defense. 

i 

!:  (b)  Characteristics  of  the  "unorthodox  approach."  This 

approach  is  tailored  to  developing  nations  friendly  to  the  US  and  facing 
insurgency  conditions.  It  does  not  always  give  sufficient  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  the  country  to  which  it  is  directed  has  an  independent 
national  policy,  a grand  strategy,  and  a military  strategy  of  its  own. 

This  approach  tends  to  assume  that  there  is  an  identity  of  interests  and 
objectives  between  the  recipient  country  and  the  US.  In  this  context, 
Chapter  4 of  FM  31-23  (Stability  Operations  US  Army  Doctrine)  states: 

The  primary  objective  of  these  governments 
normally  will  be  the  attainment  of  internal 
security  through  stability  operations  programs 
which  will  permit  economic,  political  and 
social  growth. 

Stability  operations  doctrine  does  not  recognize  internal  hostilities  as 
a war.  Its  primary  techniques  for  achieving  internal  security  are  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  growth.  Economic  growth  may  be  measured  by 
increases  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  goods  and  services.  Social 
scientists  differ  on  the  definition  of  social  and  political  growth.  How 
can  military  operations  seek  an  objective  that  defies  precise  definition. 

FM  100-5,  Operations  of  the  Army  in  the  Field,  describes  the  relation  be- 
tween war  and  national  objectives: 

Because  the  purpose  of  war  is  to  attain 
national  objectives,  national  strategy  must 
be  geared  to  these  objectives.  The  national 
objectives  of  the  United  Spates  are  to  in- 
sure its  security  and  freedom,  and  to  main- 
tain world-wide  conditions  of  peace,  security 
and  justice. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  any  country  would  subscribe  to  the  thesis  that 
its  principal  national  objectives  are  security  and  freedom.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  doctrine  of  stability  operations  emphasizes  economic,  politics 
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and  social  factors  as  the  primary  means  of  obtaining  internal  security. 
Thus,  the  doctrine  of  stability  operations  tends  to  create  a double 
standard  since  the  paramount  goal  for  the  US  is  security  and  freedom, 
and  the  goals  for  LDCs,  economic,  political,  and  social  growth.  The 
reason  behind  this  contradiction  lies  in  the  assumption  that  economic, 
political,  and  social  growth  leads  to  satisfaction  and  support  for  the 
government.  This  has  been  popularly  referred  to  as  "the  hearts  and 
minds"  doctrine.  The  orthodox  approach  does  not  speculate  on  what  gives 
rise  to  satisfaction  and  popular  support,  or  lack  of  support,  for  the 
government  in  power.  It  says  that  when  an  armed  aggression  is  taking 
place,  the  primary  concern  is  to  thwart  it  by  decreasing  the  force  avail- 
able to  the  aggressor,  not  by  increasing  economic,  social,  and  political 
growth.  Conversely,  the  unorthodox  approach  defines  civil -military  re- 
lations as  follows: 

Gaining  the  support  of  the  population  is  of  utmost 
importance.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  deprive 
the  insurgent  of  population  support  through  control 
measures.  Since  populace  and  resources  control 
operations  tend  to  be  restrictive  and  repressive, 
they  must  be  offset  by  vital  and  dynamic  programs 
aiming  at  winning  the  active  support  of  the  people.30 

(c)  Discussion  of  the  orthodox  and  unorthodox  approaches 
to  civil -military  relations.  The  orthodox  approach  has  not  been  developed 
to  cover  situations  of  internal  war,  or  insurgency  war.  This  shortcoming 
was  pointed  out  by  Richard  M.  Leighton  and  Robert  W.  Coakley  in  their 
official  study  of  the  United  States  Army  in  World  War  II:  31 

In  the  analytical  and  interpretative  literature 
on  war  by  professional  military  writers  since 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  ex- 
panding role  of  the  non-combatant  services  has 
received  only  perfunctory  recognition,  while 
scarcely  any  of  the  writers  have  chosen  to 
describe  the  actual  mechanics  of  administration. 

Among  professional  officers  of  the  US  Army,  at 
least  until  recently,  indifference  to  logistics 
was  widespread  and  traditional--a  striking  paradox 
in  an  Army  that  claims  some  of  the  riost  spectacu- 
lar advances  in  that  field. 

The  Clausewitz  emphasis  on  battle  in  the  orthodox  approach  has  tended  to 
neglect  the  importance  of  noncombatant  rear  elements. . When  the  US  was 
faced  with  high  intensity  conflicts  calling  for  the  dispatch  of  expedi- 
tionary  armies  overseas*  this  was  not  a major  problem.  However*  when  it 
had  to  advise  and  assist  allied  and  friendly  governments  waging  a war 
without  fronts  on  their  own  territory,  against  insurgents,  the  orthodox 
approach  proved  inadequate. 
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SECTION  III.  The  Environment  of  the  Less  Developed  Countries 

1.  PURPOSE.  The  proponent  unit  was  instructed  by  USATRADOC  to  "analyze 
the  effects  of  stability,  avoidance  of  conflict,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  host  country  government  on  possible  civil -military  roles  which  may  be 
required  or  adopted  by  the  armed  forces,  including  paramilitary  forces 

of  developing  nations."  In  order  to  fulfill  these  requirements  it  was 
necessary  to  summarize  the  general  characteristics  and  problems  of  LDCs. 

2.  THE  CONCEPT  OF  LDC. 

a.  Economic  definition  of  underdevelopment.  The  US  Army  uses  the 

term  "developing  countries"  interchangeably  with  "less  developed  countries. 
The  United  Nations  established  three  different  criteria  for  measuring 
development:  (1)  amount  of  production,  (2)  industrialization,  and  (3)  the 

population's  standard  of  living.  T^e  first  two  can  be  measured  by  sta- 
tistics of  Gross  National  Product,  Gross  Domestic  Product,  National  Income 
and  their  "per  capita"  equivalents.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  measure 
the  "standards  of  living"  of  the  population.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
compare  them  in  terms  of  family  income  distribution,  wages  paid  by  dif- 
ferent economic  sectors,  percent  of  unemployment  and  underemployment,  and 
through  health,  education  and  labor  statistics.  The  United  Nations  has 
made  two  attempts  to  formulate  measures  for  standards  of  living  but  with- 
out much  success. 

b.  Military  definition  of  underdevelopment.  FM  31-23,  Stability 
Operations,  defines  a developing  country  as  one  ‘‘which  has  advanced  beyond 
a traditional  society  and  is  striving  towards  an  advanced  economic  system 
and  an  efficient,  popularly  supported  government."  The  definition  dis- 
tinguishes between  "traditional"  and  "developing"  societies  and  assumes 

a correlation  between  an  economic  condition--"striving  towards  an  advanced 
economy,"  and  a political  condition — "efficient  and  popularly  supported 
government."  However,  the  definition  does  not  specify  what  is  meant  by 
these  two  conditions. 

c.  Proposed  criterion  for  identifying  LDCs.  It  was  felt  that  a 

new  military  definition  of  underdevelopment  was  needed.  Such  a definition 
should  have  taken  into  account  the  economic  concept  of  underdevelopment, 
as  measured  by  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  a country  is  capable  cf 
producing,  because  oart  of  these  goods  and  services  constitute  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  a country  for  war.  Accordingly,  the  following  defi- 
nition is  proposed:  An  LDC  is  one  in  which  the  potential  for  war,  as 

measured  by  the  resources  available  in  the  mobilization  base,  is  insuf- 
ficient to  cope  with  major  internal  or  external  threats. 

3.  GEOGRAPHIC  AND  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LESS  DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. 

a.  Geographic  characteristics.  One-fifth  of  the  world  s land 
mass  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  LDCs.  The  following  characteris- 
tics differentiate  LDCs  from  developed  countries: 
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(1)  LDCs,  lacking  the  means  to  improve  soil  resources,  have 
a smaller  proportion  of  cultivated  land  than  the  developed  countries. 

LDCs  have  a higher  proportion  of  desert,  inhospitable  and  barren  land, 
particularly  in  the  Moslem  area,  but  also  in  Asian  and  Sub-Saharan 
countries.  The  dense  forested  areas  in  Southern  and  Southwestern  Asia 
are  swampy.  Communications  are  hindered  by  heavy  undergrowth. 

(2)  The  economic  significance  of  these  geographic  aspects  of 
LDCs  partly  accounts  for  the  poverty  of  their  rural  populations  and  for 
their  meager  food  reserves.  In  spite  of  this,  some  LDCs  produce  very 
specialized  crops  which  they  export  to  the  world  markets. 

(3)  Politically,  the  LDCs  often  include  large  remote  areas 
where  communications  are  poor  and  the  government  finds  it  difficult  to 
assert  its  authority.  This,  combined  with  the  ethnic  divisions  typical 
of’many  LDCs,  likewise  tends  to  fragment  the  population. 

(4)  Considerable  portions  of  their  national  territory  cannot 
be  effectively  guarded,  controlled,  protected,  or  defended.  The  ex- 
tended boundaries  of  many  LDCs  coincide  with  barren,  mountainous,  desert 
or  heavily  forested  areas,  which  may  easily  become  infiltration  routes 

or  sanctuaries  for  insurgents.  The  combination  of  these  factors  increases 
tne  problem  of  national  defense.  However,  the  scarcity  of  resources  would 
hinder  an  aggressor  trying  to  solve  his  logistical  dependence  on  local 
supplies,  thus  deterring  potential  conflict  in  those  areas. 

b.  Population  distribution  and  growth.  Table  1-1  shows  that  each 
year  the  LDCs  represent  a larger  percentage  of  the  world's  population. 

In  1965  LDCs  had  68  percent  of  the  total  world  population  and  by  1985 
three  out  of  every  four  persons  will  be  inhabitants  of  LDCs.  Table  1-2 
compares  crude  birth  and  death  rates  for  developed  regions  and  less 
developed  regions  since  1850  and  shows  the  natural  increase  for  both 
regions. 


(1)  LDC  population  growth.  If  current  trends  continue,  the 
population  of  the  LDCs  will  double  in  30  years.  This  means  that  by  2001 
there  may  be  5.5  billion  persons  in  the  LDCs.  Such  an  expansion  of  the 
population  of  the  LDCs  may  be  a predictor  of  conflict,  as  high  rates  of 
population  growth  tend  to  produce  competition  for  available  land. 

(2)  Consequences  of  population  growth.  One  consequence  of  a 
high  birth  rate  is  a lowered  age  of  the  population.  Table  1-3  gives  a 
regional  breakdown  between  four  age  groups.  The  LDCs  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  population  in  the  "less  than  14"  age  group.  Demographi- 
cally,  this  implies  continued  high  birth  rates.  Economically,  it  means 
a higher  ratio  of  dependents  to  the  working  population.  Militarily,  it 
means  that  LDCs  will  have  large  surpluses  of  manpower.  Table  1-4  pre- 
sents the  1982  population  estimates  for  the  40  countries  considered  by 
this  study. 
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. .c-  Population  growth  in  rural  settings.  Table  1-5  gives  sta- 

tistics for  rural  and  urban  growth  in  LDCs  to  1980.  According  to 
United  Nations  statistics,  in  1960  67  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion was  rural.  Estimates  for  1980  show  that  the  percentage  of  rural 
population  will  be  59  percent,  but  in  absolute  numbers  the  rural  popu- 
lation will  have  increased  by  over  one-third  to  3.12  billion.  The 
economic  aspects  of  this  problem  are  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Morocco 
where,  in  1970,  80  percent  of  the  population,  or  a total  of  12.1  million, 
was  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  population  density  was  48  persons  per 
square  kilometer.  By  1982  it  is  estimated  that  the  Moroccan  agricul- 
tural population  will  have  declined  to  70  percent,  but  the  absolute 
number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  will  have  increased  to  15.9 
million,  with  a resultant  density  of  61.7  persons  per  square  kilometer. 

(1)  Capital  accumulation  and  agricultural  reform.  Of  the  40 
countries  studied,  38  have  agrarian  reforms  underway.  Most  of  them  are 
land  redistribution  programs.  However,  redistribution  without  capital 
investment  cannot  solve  the  agricultural  problem.  Capital  is  scarce  in 
LDCs  since  returns  from  capital  financing  are  higher  in  commercial  and 
industrial  ventures.  Agricultural  investment  is  not  attractive  to  the 
private  sector.  Moreover,  modernizing  governments  tend  to  concentrate 
their  resources  in  industrial  expansion. 

(2)  Impact  on  traditional  forms  of  society.  Increases  in 
rural  densities  require  new  social  and  economic  organizations.  Anthro- 
pological research  shows  that  rural,  communal,  or  tribal  organizations 
tend  to  disintegrate  when  an  increase  in  numbers  prevents  the  organiza- 
tions from  providing  for  their  members. 

d.  Population  growth  in  urban  settings.  Table  1-6  gives  estimates 
on  world  trends  in  city  growth.  The  growth  of  cities  accelerates  in  the 
modernization  process  as  rural  workers  migrate  to  the  cities  and  the 
urban  born  population  increases  at  a rapid  pace.  Currently,  the  city 
population  doubles  every  7 years.  According  to  projections  for  the  LDCs, 
the  1980  increases  over  the  1960  population  will  be:  382  million  more 

people  living  in  cities  up  to  500,000;  191  million  more  people  in  cities 
up  to  2,500,000  inhabitants;  and  121  million  more  people  in  metropolitan 
areas  up  to  12,500,000  inhabitants.  This  growing  population  will  need 
jobs,  housing,  water,  sewers,  electricity,  streets,  public  transportation, 
schools,  and  hospitals. 

(1)  From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  problem  of  urbaniza- 
tion has  no  imnediate  solution,  because  fiscal  resources  of  the  LDCs 
are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  growing  costs  of  urbanization. 

(2)  Large  slum  and  squatter  urban  populations  create  serious 
political  difficulties.  Uprooted  from  their  rural  settings,  they  are 
relatively  easy  to  mobilize  for  political  purposes,  particularly  as  the 
problem  of  urban  poverty  cannot  be  solved  in  short  order  by  any  LDC 
government. 
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(3)  Urban  riots  generally  present  no  serious  threat  to  the 
internal  defense  of  a country,  unless  they  are  a part  of  a well- 
organized  movement  against  the  existing  order.  However,  governmental 
instability  in  the  presence  of  adverse  socioeconomic  conditions  tends 
to  alienate  IAFs  from  the  government,  without  whose  support  internal 
urban  disturbances  cannot  be  controlled.  This  accounts  for  the  de- 
pendency of  governments  on  their  armed  forces,  and  for  the  dominance 
of  military  establishments  in  the  LDCs. 

4.  SOCIOLOGICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LDCs. 


a.  The  diversity  of  sovereign  states.  If  all  sovereign  states 
were  true  "nations,"  internal  tensions  and  conflicts  would  take  place 
within  the  context  of  a common  set  of  aims  and  values.  However, 
sovereign  states  include  "nations,"  "national  groups,"  and  other 
religious,  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  ideological  groups  whose  goals 
and  aims  are  by  no  means  similar  or  even  compatible.  The  analysis 
and  forecasting  of  internal  stability  must  consider  this  internal 
characteristic  of  sovereign  states. 


b .  Internal  conflict  within  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  states. 
Internal  conflicts  in  homogeneous  or  "continuous"  states  differ  from 
those  of  the  discontinuous  or  heterogenous  states.  In  the  former, 
beginning  in  a political  form,  internai  conflict  rapidly  becomes  a 
struggle  between  political  or  ideological  groups  to  gain  access  to 
full  governmental  power.  The  population  is  mobilized  slowly  into  the 
political  debate,  and  few  participate  directly  in  the  fray.  No  homo- 
geneous state  whose  constituted  government  has  the  ability  and  will  to 
resist  a rebellion  may  be  overthrown.  In  heterogeneous  states,  con- 
flict is  at  the  grass  roots  based  on  latent  tensions  between  different 
nationality,  religious,  ethnic,  and  linguistic  or  ideological  groups. 
Competition  for  power  among  small  political  elites  is  brought  about  by 
the  weakness  of  the  government  of  the  sovereign  state.  When  the  govern- 
ment weakens,  the  different  groups  and  nationalities  begin  to  separate, 
to  fight  each  other,  seeking  dominance  or  secession.  These  conflicts 
are  difficult  to  control  or  reduce,  and  tend  to  involve  neighboring 
sovereign  states. 


c.  Regional  summaries  of  sociological  discontinuities. 

(1)  Moslem  countries.  Of  the  eleven  Moslem  countries  included 
in  this  study,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  and  Pakistan  will  con- 
tinue to  be  threatened  by  the  profound  discontinuities  which  exist  in 
them.  While  religious,  ethnic,  and  linguistic  differences  within  a 
sovereign  state  may  lead  to  internal  conflict,  a lack  of  differentiation 
between  two  neighboring  sovereign  states  may  alsolead  to  conflict  be- 
tween those  states.  If  the  populations  are  practically  identical , some 
political  sectors  will  favor  the  union  of  the  two  states,  while  other 
political  sectors  may  oppose  union.  The  government  of  the  sovereign  states 
will  usually  react  against  union  since  organizations  generally  seek  to 
protect  themsel  ves. 
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(2)  Asian  countries.  Practically  all  Asian  countries  covered 
by  this  study  exhibit  significant  discontinuities,  with  the  added  problem 
that  some  of  the  ethnic,  religious,  or  linguistic  groups  living  in  their 
territories  have  members  in  other  countries.  These  "minorities"  operate 
like  bridgeheads  between  countries.  India's  discontinuities  will  become 

a threat  if  the  central  government  loses  the  power  to  control  secessionist 
tendencies  manifest  or  latent  in  several  political  subdivisions. 

(3)  Sub-Saharan  countries.  The  Sub-Saharan  countries  also 
show  deep  and  troublesome  internal  discontinuities.  The  ethnic,  religious 
and  linguistic  differences  between  Ibos  and  Housa-Fulani  in  Nigeria  has 
already  resulted  in  a war.  In  Liberia,  a relatively  more  modernized 
minority  amounting  to  no  more  than  5 or  6 percent  of  the  population  con- 
trols the  state.  The  progressive  secularization  of  native  religion,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  traditional  tribal  bonds  due  to  modernization  and 
population  growth,  will  inevitably  produce  conflict  between  ethnic  groups 
and  the  government. 

(4)  General  observations. 

(a)  The  sovereign  states  try  to  prevent  fragmentation  and 
secession  using  power,  authority,  and  administrative  controls.  When  ad- 
ministrative action,  authority,  and  the  exercise  of  power  are  insufficient 
to  prevent  disintegration,  IAFs  are  called  to  intervene.  The  IAFs  in  the 
LDCs  play  political  roles  by  opposing  fragmenting  factions  in  these  coun- 
tries. Without  the  action  of  the  IAFs  or  the  deterrent  effect  of  their 
very  existence,  LDCs  would  probably  split  into  opposing  factions,  and,  in 
many,  conditions  would  become  chaotic. 

(b)  When  government  positions  in  the  sovereign  state  are 
occupied  by  members  of  one  ethnic  group  who  attempt  to  destroy  the  ethnic, 
religious  or  national  identity  of  other  groups,  an  internal  revolt  is  pre- 
dictable. 


(c)  The  distribution  of  capital  investment  for  development 
purposes  is  planned  and  executed  by  national  agencies  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  highest  levels  of  government.  In  the  application  of 
resources  to  improve  different  territories  and  groups,  these  agencies  have 
biases  which  stem  from  economic  and  political  causes.  Under  strictly 
economic  criteria,  it  is  desirable  in  terms  of  cost-effectiveness  to  give 
priority  to  those  areas  containing  important  natural  resources  where  the 
investment  will  have  maximum  cooperation  of  the  population,  where  it  will 
multiply  the  efforts  of  an  already  active  find  industrious  population,  and 
where  it  can  produce  larger  returns  in  terms  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Politically,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  prefer  one  ethnic  group  over  others. 
Thus,  the  process  of  development  tends  to  widen  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor.  Table  1-7  indicates  where  different  territories  of  India  have  been 
given  differential  treatment  with  respect  to  agricultural  and  land  develop- 
ment, roads,  medical,  and  educational  facilities.  These  differences  do 
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not  contribute  to  an  increase  of  ethnic  tensions  as  long  as  the  less 
privileged  groups  remain  locked  in  traditional  patterns,  but  once  the 
traditional  structure  breaks  down,  tensions  increase  with  the  rate  of 
change.  State  organs  no  longer  can  count  on  consensus  of  the  ethnic 
and  other  groups.  Modernization,  by  no  means,  brings  political  sta- 
bility: it  results  in  higher  levels  of  strife  that  call  for  stringent 

government  control . 

(d)  The  highest  vulnerability  of  the  LDCs  lies  in  their 
internal  discontinuities.  The  efforts  to  reduce  or  check  the  forces  of 
secession  and  the  conflicts  between  groups  will  increase  in  intensity  as 
de-tribal ization  and  modernization  increase.  The  traditional  tribe 
will  become  the  sectional  political  party  with  a totally  different  orien- 
tation from  the  political  parties  of  Western  democracies.  It  will  retain 
its  tribal  characteristics  and  apply  itself  to  the  attainment  of  power 
with  the  intensity  of  former  tribal  strife.  Therefore,  the  level  of 
internal  conflict  within  most  LDCs  may  increase  during  the  1976-1982 
time  frame.  The  hasty  introduction  of  Western  political  concepts  into 
countries  with  totally  different  sociological  characteristics  will  accel- 
erate the  erosion  of  present  traditional  structures.  The  pressure  of 
population  growth  will  speed  up  this  conflict.  Given  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  many  LDCs,  the  major  powers  will  not  be  able  to  remain  indif- 
ferent to  those  internal  conflicts,  which  will  be  the  major  sources  of 
international  tension  during  the  1976-1982  time  frame. 

5.  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LDCs. 

a.  Statistical  measures  of  wealth  and  production. 

(1)  Gross  National  Product.  The  Gross  National  Product  (GNP) 
of  a country  measures  the  value  of  goods  and  services  it  produces  and 
obtains.  Table  1-8  presents  the  GNP  of  the  countries  considered  in  this 
study  in  terms  of  US  dollars  at  constant  1970  value.  As  compared  to  the 
GNP  of  such  countries  as  the  United  States,  West  Germany,  or  Japan,  the 
production  of  the  LDCs  is  quite  small.  The  total  of  their  GNP  is  only 
30  percent  of  the  US  GNP. 

(2)  GNP  as  an  indicator  of  government  resources.  The  GNP  is 

an  important  indicator  of  what  a government  can  do.  The  economic  resources 
available  to  the  government  come  from  taxation  and  are  a fraction  of  the 
GNP.  The  lower  the  GNP,  the  smaller  the  fraction  which  the  government  can 
tap.  In  the  LDCs  many  are  too  poor  to  contribute  through  taxation  to 
governments.  The  effort  a government  can  .sustain  for  national  defense 
depends  on  the  GNP.  For  example,  the  United  States  expends  on  national 
defense  9 percent  of  its  GNP,  or  $77  billion  (1970),  while  India,  which 
also  allocates  8 percent  of  its  GNP  for  national  defense,  spends  only 
$4  billion,  and  Iraq,  with  about  the  same  allocation  (8.2%  of  GNP)  spends 
only  $221  million. 
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(3)  Classification  of  countries  by  GNP . Table  1-8  classi- 
fies countries  into  seven  groups— A to  G— according  to  their  GNP.  This 
distinction  is  relevant  to  a further  classification  based  on  the  per 
capita  GNP  criterion.  Table  1-9  classifies  selected  countries  by  per 
capita  GNP.  This  adjustment  indicates  constraints  set  by  the  needs  of 
the  population  on  the  total  wealth  or  production.  For  example,  India, 
which  in  1970  had  a GNP  of  $52.9  billion,  has  only  $96  per  capita  GNP, 
one  of  the  world's  lowest.  Even  though  India  controls  a large  amount 
of  wealth,  given  the  needs  of  its  population,  the  amount  is  minimal. 
However,  the  Indian  government  has  more  means  at  its  disposal  than  a 
smaller  country,  and  in  an  emergency  it  can  use  part  of  those  means 
for  national  defense.  Since  India  would  soon  feel  the  economic  and 
social  impact  of  such  a reallocation,  it  cannot  follow  this  course  of 
action  for  a prolonged  period  of  time. 

(4)  Ranking  of  LDCs  by  GNP.  Table  1-9  indicates  that  most 
Sub-Saharan  and  Asian  countries  fall  into  the  lower  per  capita  GNP 
groups.  The  Moslem  countries  are  somewhat  higher  while  the  Latin 
American  countries  generally  fall  into  the  highest  groups. 

b.  The  prospects  of  economic  development  in  the  LDCs.  The  assump- 
tion that  socioeconomic  development  is  a requisite  to  political  stability 
may  not  be  valid  in  the  LDCs  because  of  the  social  dislocations  associ- 
ated with  economic  development.  The  assumption  that  economic  development 
can  be  accelerated  by  appropriate  governmental  measures  is  questionable. 

A government  can  contribute,  and  almost  all  governments  attempt  to  con- 
tribute, to  economic  development.  There  are  limits  to  governmental 
efforts  to  promote  economic  acceleration.  Promises  to  improve  standard'; 
of  living  which  fail  have  negative  consequences. 

(1)  LDC  GNP  growth.  Recently,  the  United  Nations  estimated 
that  the  average  rate  of  GNP  growth  in  the  LDCs  was  6 percent  (Table  1-10). 
At  this  rate,  it  would  take  the  LDCs  12  years  to  double  their  GNP.  It  is 
doubtful  that  an  average  6 percent  GNP  increase  can  be  sustained  because 
when  industrial  output  is  low,  any  increase  causes  considerable  percentage 
increase.  Moreover,  the  drop  in  agricultural  surplus  due  to  population 
growth  and  the  consequent  increase  in  those  living  on  subsistence  levels 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  economic  growth.  Real  increases  in  wealth 
are  more  realistically  described  by  the  per  capita  GNP.  Since  the  rate 
of  population  growth  varies  between  2.5  and  3 percent  per  year,  most  of 
the  GNP  increases  listed  in  Table  1-10  do  not  amount  to  any  increase  in 
national  wealth.  For  example,  Indonesia  with  a 6.7  percent  GNP  growth 
and  2.8  percent  population  increase  has  a real  growth  rate  of  3.9  percent. 
Tables  1-10  and  1-11  present  estimates  of  GNP  and  per  capita  GNP  growth 
respectively  for  1976  and  1982.  The  countries  which  are  poor  in  1973 
will  continue  to  be  poor  in  1976  and  1982.  The  reason  is  simple,  all 
countries  with  per  capita  GNP  of  less  than  $100,  growing  at  a rate  of 
3 percent  will  take  24  years  to  double  their  per  capita  GNP.  After  24 
years  of  effort,  they  will  have  a GNP  per  capita  of  $100  to  $200. 
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(2)  Presently  there  are  22  countries  with  per  capita  GNP 
between  $100  and  $200:  5 Asian,  4 Moslem,  and  13  Sub-Saharan.  By 

1982  these  countries  may  have  a per  capita  GNP  between  $200  and  $300. 

At  the  same  time  the  17  countries  with  a per  capita  GNP  between  $200 
and  $299  may  reach  a per  capita  GNP  between  $300  and  $500.  It  is 
doubtful  that  these  increases  will  be  felt  in  terms  of  improved  stand- 
ards of  living.  The  dislocation  due  to  changes  in  economic  production 
will  be  felt  in  urban  and  rural  sectors.  The  countries  reaching  a GNP 
of  $300  to  $500  by  1982  will  probably  be  in  a worse  position  than  those 
which  currently  have  the  same  per  capita  GNP. 

c.  Some  correlations  of  various  levels  of  economic  development. 

A given  level  of  per  capita  GNP  is  generally  associated  with  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  characteristics  in  such  a way  that  rough  forecasts  can 
be  made,  as  summarized  in  Table  1-13. 

(1)  The  "size  of  national  population"  forecasts  a rapid  rate 
of  growth  in  the  countries  between  $500  and  $1000  per  capita.  The  dis- 
locations produced  by  this  phenomenon  are  likely  to  have  considerable 
impact  in  the  internal  security  situation  of  the  LDCs. 

(2)  The  "degree  of  industrialization  and  economic  diversifi- 
cation of  production"  will  remain  low  in  the  group  between  $100  and  $300 
per  capita  GNP,  resulting  in  high  rates  of  urban  unemployment,  which  can 
be  exploited  for  political  purposes. 

(3)  The  "importance  of  the  marginal  strata  within  the  urban 
population"  will  increase  political  tensions  which  no  government  shall 
be  able  to  solve  economically.  Totalitarian  countries  have  attempted 
to  solve  it  by  harsh  measures. 

(4)  The  "proportion  of  the  population  able  to  participate  in 
the  political  process  through  votes  and  organized  demands"  and  the  degree 
of  inequality  in  income  distribution  tend  to  increase  with  economic  de- 
velopment, with  the  latter  increasing  more  rapidly.  Thus,  a population 
politically  organized  and  able  to  make  demands  faces  a situation  in  which 
income  inequalities  are  more  visible  and  frustrating. 

(5)  Economic  development  is  likely  to  produce  social  disorgani- 
zation, political  conflict,  and  mass  alienation.  Internal  disturbances 
lead  local  investment  capital  to  leave  the  country  thus  paralyzing  the 
process  of  economic  growth  at  the  most  dangerous  phase. 

(6)  While  the  real  wealth  and  standards  of  living  in  LDCs  will 
not  alter  substantially  during  the  1976-1982  time  frame,  growing  GNP  will 
increase  the  states'  economic  potential  for  war. 

6.  GENERAL  POLITICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LDCs.  The  political  character- 
istics of  developing  countries  reflect  their  development  process. 

a.  Trends  in  political  development.  The  transition  from  the  tra- 
ditional political  forms  toward  the  political  institutions  prevailing  in 
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the  developed  countries,  and  in  the  Western  democracies  in  particular, 
is  by  no  means  a straight  line  of  progress.  The  process  is  character- 
ized by  the  following  stages: 

(1)  A deliberate  attempt  by  traditional  governments  to 
modernize  the  political  structure  of  the  country  by  adopting  the  con- 
stitutional forms  of  the  leading  world  powers,  in  particular  those  of 
Great  Britain  {parliamentary  system).  United  States  (presidential 
system),  and  the  variations  of  the  Belgian,  Swiss,  and  French  constitu- 
tions. 


(2)  In  the  newly-independent  states  that  emerged  after  World 
War  II,  the  colonial  countries  provided  constitutions  to  the  new  sovereign 
states  modeled  on  their  own.  Most  of  these  constitutions  proved  to  be 
unworkable  and  resulted  in  bloody  civil  wars,  secessions,  and  conflicts. 

(3)  With  the  emergence  of  independence,  political  power  rested 
in  coalitions  of  national  liberation  movements  led  by  national  heroes 
and  manned  by  members  of  the  local  intelligentsia  and  the  emerging 
middle  classes. 

(4)  The  competition  for  power  among  the  elite  tended  to  split 
the  coalitions  into  conservative  "nationalists"  and  radical  "reformers," 
to  which  neo-Communist  groups,  frequently  associated  with  World  War  II 
guerrilla  movements,  were  added. 

(5)  Increasing  political  strife,  and  the  ensuing  urban  vio- 
lence, resulted  in  coups  d'etat  by  which  leaders  of  the  "reformers" 
groups  established  single  party  rule  under  appropriate  "socialist  revo- 
lutionary" labels.  At  times  political  strife  was  ended  by  a military 
coup. 


(6)  The  civilian  leader  in  power,  with  the  support  of  his  single 
party,  tended  to  increase  the  strength  and  severity  of  government  con- 
trols to  suppress  the  opposition  and  to  implement  reforms  leading  to 

an  increase  in  state  power,  as  well  as  to  foster  economic  development. 

The  administrative  inefficiency  or  the  arbitrariness  of  the  civilian 
leaders  prompted  military  coups. 

(7)  Several  military  governments  succeeded  each  other  as  dif- 
ferent cliques  within  the  armed  forces  vied  for  power.  This  stage  tended 
to  end  with  the  emergence  of  a forceful  military  leader.  Otherwise,  the 
armed  forces  themselves  would  try  to  reestablish  civilian  government. 

(8)  Reestablished  civilian  governments  tended  to  implement 
constitutions  based  on  broad  representation  of  the  traditional  forces 
of  the  country.  These  systems  soon  met  with  the  opposition  of  urban 
based,  small,  aggressive  "doctrinal"  parties  which,  with  the  support 
of  the  urban  mass  media,  discredited  them  and  opened  the  way  for  new 
civilian  "social  reformers." 
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(9)  The  civilian  "social  reformers"  tended  to  be  overthrown 
by  a civilian  strong  man,  who  would  rule  again  with  a "single  party," 
to  be  overthrown  in  turn  by  the  armed  forces. 

b.  Determinants  of  political  trends.  Each  of  the  countries  in 
this  study  followed  the  process  mentioned  above.  The  order  of  events 
may  have  varied,  but  usually  the  instability  process  was  cyclical,  un- 
less a government  emerged  which  had  the  power  to  control  the  conflicts 
and  struggles  in  progress  and  thus  stabilize  the  political  rotation. 

(1)  The  sources  of  conflicts  and  struggles  are  basically  two: 
elements  of  the  elite  competing  not  for  a share  of,  but  for  the  total 
power,  and  elements  of  the  ethnic,  religious,  and  cultural  groups  attempt- 
ing to  gain  dominance,  or  to  secede.  The  more  "modernizing"  elements  are 
those  more  likely  to  engage  in  the  political  power  play  leading  to  the 
paradox  that  at  the  intermediate  levels  of  political  development  the 
"modernizing"  elements  are  the  major  sources  of  instability. 

(2)  In  Volume  II  of  this  study,  the  "power  of  a government" 

is  defined  as  the  "ability  to  influence  persons,  organizations  and  events 
toward  some  desired  goal  by  the  manipulation  of  alternatives."  The  manipu- 
lation of  alternatives  consists  in  the  selective  allocation  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  To  allocate  rewards  a government  must  have  resources. 

To  inflict  punishment,  or  the  threat  of  it,  it  must  have  force.  The  police 
support  given  to  a government  in  general  is  inadequate  to  face  insurgent 
attacks.  Ultimately,  governments  must  depend  upon  the  armed  force  as  their 
principal  support.  The  armed  forces  may  oppose  some  governmental  decisions 
and  are  generally  unwilling  to  be  used  as  blind  instruments  of  unstable 
governments.  In  most  cases  they  insist  on  exchanging  their  support  for  a 
higher  role  in  policy  making.  When  governments  become  unpopular,  or  engage 
in  controversial  policies,  or  put  excessive  demands  on  the  armed  forces  to 
maintain  themselves  in  power,  rifts  between  the  men  in  power  and  the  armed 
forces  are  likely  to  appear.  When  the  governmental  team  is  weak  or  ineffi- 
cient, unable  to  maintain  law  and  order,  or  when  the  state  faces  an  external 
threat  which  the  governmental  team  is  unable  to  reduce,  the  armed  forces 
tend  to  overthrow  them.  Civilian  governmental  leaders  often  hesitate  to 
entrust  their  political  fate  to  the  good  will  of  the  armed  forces  and  tend 
to  rely  on  paramilitary  organizations.  The  armed  forces  are  generally  un- 
willing to  share  their  "monopoly  of  force"  with  paramilitary  civilian  or- 
ganizations and  tend  to  overthrow  governments  which  support  these  para- 
military organizations. 

(3)  The  political  instability  of'the  LDCs  cannot  be  evaluated 
out  of  context.  The  characteristics  of  the  situation  account  for  political 
instability  rather  than  the  shortcomings  of  political  leaders.  The 
dilemma  of  the  governments  of  LDCs  rests  in  the  need  to  control  and  unify 
the  adversary  forces  of  the  society.  Control  and  unification  policies  are 
resented  by  emergent  elements  in  quest  of  power. 
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(4)  Many  LDCs  have  been,  or  are,  governed  by  their  IAFs,  or 

by  teams  under  the  direct  control  of  the  IAF.  Military  governments  with- 
in the  last  20  years  show  a tendency  toward  successive  military  coups, 
as  various  cliques  within  the  armed  forces  displace  members  of  other 
cliques  in  their  quest  for  governmental  power. 

(5)  The  rotation  of  military  teams  in  power  eventually  ends 
in  the  establishment  of  the  personal  rule  of  a leader  who  achieves  con- 
trol of  the  IAF  and,  through  it,  of  the  country.  Such  leaders  tend  to 
disassociate  themselves  from  their  former  fellow  officers  and  establish 
neocivilian  governments  under  a party  which  responds  to  their  political 
and  personal  views.  If  such  a leader  does  not  emerge,  the  rotation  of 
military  governments  produces  a political  exhaustion  within  the  IAF  which 
results  in  transferring  political  power  to  a civilian  group.  The  new 
civilian  government  team  must  face  the  problem  of  its  predecessors,  and 
eventually  it  may  be  overthrown  again  by  a military  coup. 

(6)  These  events  can  be  partly  explained  by  the  demographic, 
sociological,  and  economic  problems  affecting  LDCs  and  partly  by  the 
strong  ideological  forces  existing  in  the  world  today.  The  ideological 
tensions  were  magnified  during  World  War  II,  when  internal  revolts  against 
enemy  rulers  were  considered  honorable  and  dignified.  The  moral  imperative 
to  use  force  against  "oppressors"  which  was  then  established  has  continued 
to  be  invoked  against  any  political  opponent.  The  favorable  connotations 
given  to  the  concept  of  "revolution"  by  Western  public  opinion  has  been 

and  is  being  used  to  justify  any  attack  against  Western  values  and  beliefs. 
Generally,  every  minority  claims  to  be  oppressed,  and  the  end  result  is 
that  in  most  LDCs  all  political  elites  which  are  out  of  power  claim  to  be 
oppressed  and  feel  the  moral  right  to  revolt.  These  psychological  factors 
are  used  to  legitimize  violent  conflict  among  political  elites.  It  has 
not  improved  the  well-being  of  the  populations  in  whose  name  the  self- 
proclaimed  liberators  were  acting.  It  has  legitimized  rule  by  violence-- 
generally  on  behalf  of  exalted  social  principles--and  spread  governmental 
and  general  instability  in  most  LDCs. 32 

c.  Political  systems  and  military  involvement. 

(1)  FM  31-23  has  incorporated  James  H.  Bill i ngton ' s thesis^of 
revolutions  from  above"  and  "revolutions  from  below."  The  basis  of  the 
classification  is  whether  the  "revolution"  involves  many  people  (in  which 
case  it  appears  to  be  "from  below")  or  a few  (in  which  case  it  appears  to 
be  "from  above").  This  approach  is  equivocaj  because  no  matter  whether 
few  or  many  people  participate,  the  real  leaders  are  always  a few.  Revo- 
lutionary leaders  may  opt  for  consolidating  a large  following  or  for 
achieving  their  ends  with  a small  but  selected  group.  The  most  success- 
ful strategy  is  that  of  the  Communist  Party:  a small  and  disciplined 
cadre,  leading  as  many  people  as  possible.  In  LDCs  the  number  of  people 
that  can  be  incorporated  into  political,  social,  or  ideological  platforms 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  people  are  already  politically  mobilized. 
Thus,  large  followings  can  be  obtained  in  times  of  internal  unrest,  in 
war  and  its  aftermath,  and  during  nationalistic  agitation  and  labor  unrest. 

j 
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(2)  The  aftermath  Mj|iri^ar 4 * * * * * *  11  has  led  to  internal  vio- 
lence. Table  1-14  presents  information  on  the  number  of  countries  in 
whicn  acts  of  internal  violence  occurred,  which  required  the  presence 
of  IAF . The  tabulation  does  not  measure  the  intensity  or  duration  of 
the  conflict.  It  simply  records  the  number  of  countries  in  which  the 
IAFs  were  called  upon  to  restore  public  order.  The  caption  "Civil 
disturbances"  includes  riots,  disorders  and  other  localized  acts  of 
violence  of  a more  or  less  spontaneous  or  nonorganized  nature.  The 
increase  in  these  incidents  is  comparatively  small  with  almost  a dimin- 
ishing trend.  "Subversions  and  Rebellions"  include  small  scale  urban 
violence  unleashed  by  highly  disciplined  organizations  and  aimed  at 
overthrowing  governments.  The  data  show  that  subversively  organized 
"demonstrative"  violence  has  increased.  The  information  collected  in 
Volume  III  of  this  Study  suggests  the  following  generalizations: 

(a)  The  majority  of  rebellions  were  conducted  by  ele- 
ments of  IAFs.  None  of  them  took  place  in  time  of  domestic  tranquility. 
All  of  them  followed  periods  in  which  public  order  was  affected  by 
civilian  strife. 

(b)  About  70  percent  of  all  civilian-conducted  subver- 
sions have  failed.  Failure  can  be  attributed  to  decisive  action  taken 
by  the  military.  Those  civil  subversions  which  succeeded  had  the  im- 
plicit support  of  the  IAF  or  their  benevolent  neutrality. 

(c)  By  contrast,  about  80  percent  of  all  military  moves 
against  governments  succeeded  in  their  objectives.  The  cases  in  which 
they  did  not  succeed  were  instances  in  which  the  military  elements  par- 
ticipating in  the  move  were  marginal  and  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the 
IAF. 

(3)  Table  1-14  indicates  that  the  number  of  insurgencies  has 
remained  fairly  constant,  which  suggests  that  the  underlying  causes 
were  always  present.  In  most  cases,  conditions  favoring  insurgency 
were  a progressive  weakening  of  the  government,  the  presence  of  strife, 
a split  between  government  and  the  IAF,  or  substantial  external  support. 

(4)  There  are  four  types  of  political  military  activism.  In 
Type  I there  is  no  career  officer  corps.  In  Type  II  the  IAFs  are  po- 

tentially a significant  force  but  the  civilian  groups  are  the  dominant 

political  force.  In  Type  III  countries  the'IAFs  play  the  role  of 

arbiter  but  otherwise  do  not  exercise  governmental  functions.  What- 

ever the  form  of  government,  the  IAFs  exercise  veto  authority.  In  Type 

IV  countries  IAFs  exercise  extended  and  direct  rule,  and  an  executive 

led  by  the  military  looks  to  the  officer  corps  as  the  basic  constituency. 

Civil  groups  and  institutions  have  influence  but  no  powers  of  decision. 
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The  preceding  discussion  of  the  geographic,  demographic,  sociological 
and  political  characteristics  of  the  LDCs  has  shown  their  complexity 
and  diversity  giving  rise  to  problems  which  can  lead  to  internal  strife, 
instability,  and  possibly  insurgency  in  the  time  frame  under  discussion. 


Table  1-1.  Projection  of  world's  population  1965-1985  (millions) 


Year 


1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 


Source: 
UN  1970 


World 

Developed 

Less  Developed 

3,289 

1,037 

2,252 

3,632 

1,090 

2,542 

4,022 

1,147 

2,875 

4,457 

1,210 

3,247 

4,934 

1,275 

3,659 

Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation,  New  York,  1971 
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Table  1-2.  Estimated  and  projected  average  annual  crude  birth  rates, 
crude  death  rates,  and  rates  of  natural  increase  for 
more  developed  and  less  developed  regions,  1960-1967, 
and  selected  periods 


Peri od 


More  Developed  Regions 
(crude  rates) 


Less  Developed  Regions 
(crude  rates) 


Birth 

Death 

Nat. Increase 

Birth 

Death 

Nat. Increase 

1960-1967 

20 

9 

11 

41 

18 

23 

1865-1900 

37 

27 

10 

41 

36 

5 

1850-1865 

39 

30 

9 

40 

41 

-1 

Decades 

1900-1910 

34 

21 

13 

41 

34 

7 

1910-1920 

26 

23 

3 

40 

37 

3 

1920-1930 

28 

16 

12 

41 

31 

10 

1930-1940 

22 

14 

8 

41 

29 

12 

1940-1950 

20 

15 

5 

40 

28 

12 

1950-1960 

23 

10 

13 

41 

21 

20 

1960-1970 

19 

9 

10 

40 

18 

22 

1970-1980 

19 

9 

10 

37 

15 

22 

1980-1990 

19 

9 

10 

33 

12 

21 

1990-2000 

18 

9 

9 

29 

10 

19 

Source: 

UN  1970  Report  On  The  World  Social  Situation,  New  York  1971,  p.  146 
Rates  per  1,000  population  per  year. 
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Table  1-3.  Percentage  of  total  population  in 
four  age  groups  in  eight  major 
world  areas,  1965 


0-4 


North  America 

10.6 

Europe 

8.7 

Soviet  Union 

10.2 

East  Asia 

12.9 

South  Asia 

16.9 

Latin  America 

16.5 

Africa 

17.7 

Australia  and 
Austral 

11.8 

United  Nations,  op.  cit., 


5-14 

15-64 

65  + 

20.* 

59.8 

9.2 

16.7 

64.1 

10.4 

20.4 

62.1 

7.4 

24.0 

59.0 

4.1 

26.1 

54.0 

3.0 

26.0 

53.8 

3.6 

25.8 

53.7 

2.8 

21.0 

59.9 

7.3 

p.  147 
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Source:  Compiled  from  studies  prepared  by  the  CRIAF  Functional  Study  Teams. 


Table  1-5.  Rural  and  urban  distribution  of  the  world's 
population  by  developed  and  less  developed 
countries*  1960-1980  (millions) 


1960 

Rural 

% Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Developed 

Countries 

396 

41% 

580 

976 

LUC 

1605 

80% 

410 

2.015 

Total 

2001 

67% 

990 

2991 

1980 

Developed 

Countries 

344 

29% 

850 

1194 

LUC 

2194 

70% 

930 

3124 

Total 

2538 

59% 

1780 

4318 

Most  countries  consider  "urban"  population  centers  of  2000  to  3000  in- 
habitants, which  according  to  sociocultural  standards  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered rural.  The  result  of  those  definitions  is  that  the  total  popu- 
lation engaged  in  agriculture  is  larger  than  the  "rural"  population. 


Source:  Adapted  from  UN  1970  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation 

New  York,  1971 , p.  1 53. 
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Table  1-6.  United  Nations  estimates  of 
world  trends  in  city  growth 


1960 

20-500 

Cities 

500-2, 5U0 2, 

500-12,500 

+12,500 

Developed 

Countries 

450 

221 

98 

28 

LDC 

' 311 

131 

44 

-- 

Total 

761 

352 

142 

28 

1980 

Developed 

Countries 

661 

343 

186 

60 

LDC 

693 

322 

165 

27 

Total 

1354 

665 

351 

87 

Source:  UN 

1970  Report  on 

the  World  Social 

Situation. 

New  York,  1971 , 

p.  146. 
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Table  1-7. 


India--indicators  of  inequality  between  states 
in  the  distribution  of  developmental  benefits 


Indicators 

Highest  value 

Lowest  value 

Percentage  of  agricultural 

land  irrigated  

Kilometers  of  rural  roads 
per  100  knr  of  rural 
area  

42.0  (Punjab, 

1959- 1960) 

49.9  (West  Bengal, 

1960- 1961) 

5.9  (Maharashtra, 
1959-1960) 

4.4  (Jammu  and  Kashmir, 
1963-1964) 

Number  of  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  per 
100,000  rural  popu- 
lation   

12.4  (Jamnu  and 
Kashmir,  1963- 
1964) 

1.4  (Rajasthan, 
1964) 

Percentage  of  children, 
aged  6-11 , enrolled  in 
classes  I to  IV  of 
primary  school  

95.5  (Madras, 
1963-1964) 

45.0  (Bihar,  1961- 
1962) 

Source:  Government  of  India, 
Social  Development  and  Levels 
Programmes  (New  Delhi,  1967), 


Planning  Commission,  Regional  Variations  In 
of  Living:  A Study  of  the  Impact  of  Plan 

vol . I. 
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Table  1-8.  Classification  of  selected  countries 
by  gross  national  product  (GNP) 


Group  A Countries  (100  Billion  + ) 


Country GNP GNP/Cap. 


W.  Germany 

186,300 

3019 

Japan 

197,180 

1 107 

U.S. A. 

9 '4,000 

4670 

Group  C Countries  (10-50  Billion) 

Country 

GNP 

GNP/Cap. 

Iran 

10180 

198 

Philippines 

10230 

266 

Venezuela 

,10300 

990 

Pakistan 

17500 

134 

Argentina 

23030 

989 

Mexico 

33000 

651 

Brazil 

35440 

372 

Group  E Countries  (2-5  Billion) 

Country 

GNP 

GNP/Cap. 

Uruguay 

2145 

740 

Iraq 

2693 

355 

Jordan 

2750 

250 

Saudi  Arabia 

3140 

581 

Libya 

3140 

1653 

S.  Vietnam 

3200 

175 

Morocco 

3341 

210 

Malaysia 

3837 

352 

Algeria 

4180 

303 

N.  Korea 

4500 

317 

Peru 

4800 

353 

Group  G Countries  (less 

than  1 Bill 

Country 

GNP 

GNP/Cap. 

Group  B Countries  (50-100  Billion) 


Country GNP GNP/Cap. 


India 

52,920 

96 

Group  D Countries  (5-10 

Billion) 

Country 

b\JP 

GNP/Cap, 

Cuba 

52QC 

612 

Israel 

5:500 

1897 

Nigeria 

5300 

105 

Thailand 

6510 

174 

Indonesia 

7600 

64 

S.  Korea 

8213 

258 

Group  F Count 

ries  (1-2 

Billion) 

Country 

GNP 

GNP/Cap 

Panama 

1016 

726 

Tunisia 

1225 

236 

Singapore 

1 247 

638 

Domin.  Rep. 

1500 

357 

Afghanistan 

1500 

89 

Lebanon 

1325 

526 

Kenya 

1:32 

141 

Syria 

1590 

261 

Guatemala 

■ 786 

337 

Ecuador 

1800 

296 

Sudan 

1 8 90 

120 

Zaire 

1947 

109 

on) 


Liberia  352  235 
Haiti  360  73 
Bolivia  976  208 


Note:  All  estimates  are  in  current  U.S.  dollars  (1970).  The  currency 

of  most  countries  was  converted  into  dollars  at  tt,eul0 itSrv3"9® * 

Source:  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Oisarmament  Agency,  Wor X. 

Expenditures  1971,  pp  10-13. 

Data  for  Singapore  are  for  1967;  they  were  obtained  from  World  Economic 
Survey,  1969-1970,  p.  178. 
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Table  1-9.  Classification  of  nations  by  per  capita  GNP 


Under  $200 

$200-500 

$ Over  500 

Upper  Volta 

60 

Bolivia 

208 

Lebanon 

526 

Indonesia 

64 

Morocco 

210 

Costa  Rica 

532 

Somali  Repub  ic 

65 

Liberia 

235 

Mongolia 

569 

Ethiopia 

69 

Tunisia 

236 

Jamaica 

578 

Malawi 

71 

Ghana 

249 

Saudi  Arabia 

581 

Chad 

72 

Jordan 

250 

Cuba 

612 

Laos 

72 

Paraguay 

250 

Gabon 

618 

Haiti 

73 

Honduras 

254 

Mexico 

651 

D.R.  Vietnam 

75 

Turkey 

255 

Chile 

717 

Burma 

75 

Korea  Rep. 

258 

Panama 

726 

Niger 

79 

Rep.  of  Congo 

259 

Uruguay 

740 

Nepal 

80 

Syrian  Arab  Rep. 

261 

Trinidad  & Tobago 

773 

Guinea 

81 

Philippines 

266 

S.  Africa 

830 

Afghanistan 

89 

S.  Rhodesia 

269 

Argentina 

989 

Dahomey 

94 

Iraq 

278 

Venezuela 

990 

India 

96 

El  Salvador 

293 

Greece 

1067 

Mali 

100 

Ecuador 

295 

Romania 

1099 

Tanzania 

100 

Algeria 

303 

Bulgaria 

1153 

Nigeria 

105 

Guyana 

313 

Poland 

1212 

Zaire 

109 

Korea  D.R. 

317 

Hungary 

1388 

Cambodia 

110 

Colombia 

335 

Ireland 

1414 

Yemen 

120 

Guatemala 

337 

Libya 

1653 

Sudan 

120 

Ivory  Coast 

339 

Italy 

1739 

Malagasy  Rep. 

120 

Malaysia 

352 

E.  Germany 

1889 

Centr.  Afr.  Rep. 

133 

Peru 

353 

Israel 

1897 

Uganda 

134 

Iran 

355 

New  Zealand 

1903 

Pakistan 

134 

Dominican  Rep. 

357 

Japan 

1907 

Togo 

141 

Albania 

364 

Austria 

1932 

Kenya 

141 

Brazil 

372 

USSR 

2047 

P.R.  China 

144 

Taiwan 

374 

Czechoslovakia 

2103 

Mauritania 

150 

Zambia 

400 

U.K. 

2168 

Sierra  Leone 

157 

Nicaragua 

406 

Finland 

2170 

Ceylon 

169 

Netherlands 

2400 

Cameroon 

171 

Iceland 

2500 

Thailand 

174 

Austral ia 

2639 

R.V.N . 

175 

Belgium 

2649 

Senegal 

179 

France 

1904 

Egypt 

198 

W.  Germany 

3019 

Denmark 

3120 

Switzerland 

3254 

Luxemburg 

3333 

Norway 

3430 

Canada 

3651 

Kuwait 

3929 

Sweden 

4025 

U.S.A. 

4758 

Source:  Compiled  from  studies  prepared  by  the  CRIAF  Functional  Study  Teams 
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Table  1-10.  Selected  Developing  Countries  Growth 
in  Physical  Production  1960-63 


Percentage  Contribution  to  Cross  Domestic  Product  Average  Annual  Rate  of  Growth 


Agriculture*5  Industry1  i-hysica’  1960-156?  1966-1966 

Production11 


1960 

1962 

1966 

1968 

I960 

1962 

1966 

1968 

1960 

1962 

1966 

1968 

Gross 

Domestic 

Product 

Physical 

Produc- 

tion 

Grccs 

Domestic 

Product 

Physical 

Produc- 

tion 

Latin  America 
Argentina 

16.9 

lb. 4 

39.  z 

42  5 

56.0 

5 1.7 

l.n 

4 0 

4.7 

5.0 

Barbados 

26.5 

25.4 

25.3 

24.4 

51.  B 

49.8 

5.0 

4 

Bolivia 

28.6 

23.1 

28  1 

55.4 

56.9 

58  4 

b.2 

b b 

7.2 

7.6 

Brazil 

22.3 

20.7 

25.1 

25.3 

■17.4 

56,4 

4.3 

3 7 

Chile 

11.2 

9.4 

40.0 

45.4 

5 1.2 

54.9 

6.8 

/ ; 

1.6 

3.8 

Colombia 

33.7 

30.8 

25.0 

25.6 

5f  .8 

57  5 

4.7 

•i  ; 

6.3 

6.4 

Costa  Rica 

27.  B 

25.4 

22.5 

24  0 

iifJ.3 

f'C  J 

C • 

i, 

’ # ! 

12.4 

Dominican  Republic 

25.9 

22.5 

22.  B 

2< i n 

4B.6 

46.6 

■>  f- 

i 

3 1 

0.3 

Ecuador 

37.4 

33.9 

22 .9 

<.  5 

60.3 

! 6 . 4 

4.6 

t . 

El  Salvador 

32. B 

26.2 

19.5 

23.8 

52.3 

50.0 

6.7 

t :> 

Guatenula 

27.7 

26.1 

15.9 

13.2 

41.6 

44.3 

5.1 

5 1 

5.6 

5.3 

Honduras 

44.1 

36.6 

18.1 

23.6 

C2.2 

60.1 

5.7 

r , ? 

4.9 

7.0 

Jama  1 ca 

11.8 

10.9 

36  1 

37.4 

47.8 

48.4 

4,2 

Mexico 

18.8 

16.2 

32.5 

36.  1 

51.3 

5?.  3 

6.3 

L b 

Panama 

24.3 

22.0 

22.5 

25.7 

46.8 

47.8 

3.2 

f . 7 

7.3 

8.6 

Paraguay 

36.1 

32.9 

L.O 

20.0 

55.1 

52.9 

4.1 

4 

5.1 

2.6 

Peru 

21.9 

17.7 

23.9 

30.7 

50.8 

48.6 

6.0 

t J 

-.4 

Uruguay 

20.0 

20.6 

26.7 

27.2 

46.7 

47.8 

0.1 

r.i 

1.2 

2.6 

Venezuela 

7.2 

7.6 

43.5 

42.4 

50.7 

50.2 

4.5 

i 6 

5.B 

4.9 

Africa 

Ethiopia 

63.9 

56.1 

12.6 

16.2 

76.5 

72.3 

4.3 

i 

Ivory  Coast 

■:i  .4 

•3.4 

17.5 

C<.  C 

5G.9 

9 5 

. i 

Kenya 

39.3 

37.1 

16.5 

16.2 

5b.  8 

53.4 

6.1 

• . 0 

b.b 

5.4 

Libyan  Arab  Republic... 

9.3 

3.4 

36.1 

67.0 

45.4 

70.1 

36.0 

4ii.O 

35.7 

43.3 

Morocco 

31.0 

31.6 

27.2 

27.7 

58.1 

59.3 

3 0 

1 

12.7 

16.7 

Nigeria 

61.5 

55.0 

H 7 

1 7 . 5 

73.2 

72.5 

4.0 

1 7 

Sierra  Leone 

34.5 

34.1 

28  2 

27.9 

62.7 

62.0 

2.5 

6 

7.6 

8.5 

Tunisia 

24.2 

15.9 

26  0 

30.9 

50.2 

46.8 

1.1 

8.2 

11.1 

Uganda 

60.4 

58  3 

12.1 

13.1 

77.7 

71.4 

3.7 

United  Republic  of 

Tanzania 

58.0 

57.2 

6 2 

9.3 

65.2 

66.5 

3.6 

: 4 

Asia 

Ceylon  

48.0 

11.  b 

12.9 

15.9 

61.2 

57.7 

3.7 

\ 

7.6 

8,8 

China  ,Ta1wan) 

29.9 

<1.9 

26.8 

33.4 

55  1 

54.3 

9.8 

j.n 

a. 7 

9.9 

India 

49.4 

43.6 

L'0/J 

23., 

• a).,: 

06.6 

3.2 

.4 

Indon-sia 

...5 

52.6 

14  7 

1 :. 

•j: 

67.9 

J 

c.  I 

o / 

6.7 

Iran 

28.1 

22.4 

31.2 

39.4 

35.3 

61.8 

/.o 

■'i.-t 

Iraq 

19.2 

19.9 

40.7 

46.1 

66.0 

5.6 

5.0 

1 i.;J 

15.7 

Israel 

10.3 

,1.3 

32. 3 

31.4 

4:  .■ 

39.7 

7.3 

. 4 

14  9 

20.  S 

Xrroer  Republic 

41.5 

41.9 

16.6 

16.1 

58.1 

58.0 

3.7 

3.6 

Malaysia 

37.9 

35.2 

19.6 

2 2,6 

57. J 

57. C 

5.0 

h . 'j 

Pakistan 

52.3 

46.3 

13  1 

17.1 

65  6 

63.4 

5,6 

5.3 

5.2 

4.8 

Philippines 

31.3 

30.8 

27.  J 

27.8 

59.2 

58.8 

5.2 

4.9 

6.0 

6.9 

Republic  of  Korea 

40.1 

32.7 

19,4 

28.6 

59.5 

61.3 

7 5 

r.i, 

13.0 

3.4 

Syria 

32.8 

25.7 

14.5 

15.8 

47.3 

42.6 

4.9 

2 7 

8.6 

6.0 

Thailand 

38.5 

31.2 

16.1 

21.2 

54.7 

52.4* 

7.1 

6.2 

8.0 

7.9 

Source:  Centre  for  Development  Planning,  ['•'ojections  and  Policies  of  the  United  Natir  ; Secretariat, 

based  on  the  Statistical  Office  of  Wt  United  Nations,  Yearbook  of  National  Accounts  S atistjes.  The 
countries  Included  are  those  for  which  Tata  are  availabTe  on  production  by  industrfaT’ '•rigTn. "lioth 
gross  domestic  product  and  physical  product  are  expressed  in  constant  (1960)  factor  co:ts.  iur 
Barbados,  China  (Taiwan),  Ivory  Coast  and  Mauritius,  sectoral  data  were  available  only  at  curnen' 
prices  and  the  Implicit  gross  domestic  product  deflator  was  used  to  convert  them  to  19u0  prices. 

b.  Including  forestry,  hunting  ana  fishing. 

c.  Including  manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  e)ect>-i.  ity , gas  and  water. 

d.  Agriculture  plus  Industry. 
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Table  1-11.  Projected  GNP  for  1976  and  1983 
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compounded  real  growth  rate  (inflation  is  excluded)  from  1961  to  1970,  then  compounding  this  growth 
rate  to  the  1976  and  1983  gross  national  products.  The  monetary  unit  is  1970  U.S.  dollars. 

Sources:  (Current)  Gross  National  Product  1961-1970;  Table  V;  World  Military  Expenditures,  1971 

United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.  pp.  22-25. 

"Consumer  Price  Index  Numbers"  Statistical  Yearbook,  1971,  United  Nations,  New  York,  1971,  pp.  549-556. 


Table  1-12.  Projected  per  capita  GNP  for  197f  and  1983 
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Table  1-13.  Some  Internal  Characteristics  of  Countries 
According  to  Their  Degree  of  Development 
as  Measured  by  Their  Per  Capita  GNP 


OVER  1000 

i> 99-999 

300-499 

100-299 

level  of  per  cap  ta  product... 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Low 

Rate  of  growth  of  p er  capita 
product 

low 

Medium-high 

Medium-high 

Low 

Size  of  national  population... 

High-low 

High 

low 

low 

Rate  of  national  population 
growth 

Medium-low 

High 

High 

Medium 

Proportion  of  population 
in  the  lowest  age  groups 
(0-14) 

Medi  jm- 1 pw 

High 

High 

Medium 

Degree  of  Indu. trial 'caliun 
and  economic  di.«r 
cation ... 

Me  lum-hign 

Medium-high 

Low 

LOW 

Level  of  urban. , if..  «j*.c 
size  of  urL*i * »i  j„ it 
strata 

ti . 

Medium 

[ C,* 

LOW 

Rate  of  urbar’ Kj1:i  .: 

growth  of  ururi  .i  i i *le 
trata.  . . . 

“*•(]' *jr  - low 

High 

Modi  up 

Low 

|,.ip.»rtJ(ice  of  - »f  , - ** 1 1 
strata  wi  tnin  i»n  j . 
pupjUtion.  . ... 

I'lC  -llUtli  -l  .« 

High 

Hed"i"-  Men 

Medium-high 

Perce  tagt  it  up  • 

. jr  '.til  till  £ . 

L OW 

Medium 

h**;n 

High 

Proportion  of  ; • , j*i;  rj 
able  to  par  . it.  i.  -i 
in  th?  1 i »'  *»  1 , r »- 
. f »S  **  "Dug  votes  ' 

jrgcriu'.x  r*  »:-•.  

Hign 

Meoiun 

Low 

Low 

Degree  of  det  ■ ..p  . 1 t .11  1 
income  int-.u t! . • .<  i.  '*(  f 
internal  n.in  .... 

Mndiun-low 

High 

Medium 

Luw 

Uegrc  of  inrgua  lit/  i> 

incure  disLrir .1 ion  ... 

Medium-high 

High 

High 

Medium-high 

■Visor  tive  capacity  tv.- 
proessions  arid 
specializes  skills  

Ljrt 

High 

Medi jm 

Low 

Importance  of  the  public 
sector  as  a s »urce 
of  employment  and 
investment 

high 

Medium-high 

low 

Low 

Coverage  of  educational 
and  other  social  .er.nes 
and  proportit-..  of  national 
products  allocates  to 
such  services 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Low 

Rate  of  growth  of  co.erage 
of  such  services 

Medium- low 

Medium-high 

Medium-high 

Low 

Internal  pressure*  f up- 
growth of  services  along 
present  lines 

h • gh 

Medium- high 

4 

Medium 

Low 

Pressures  fur  reform  or..J 
equalization  or  cei vices.  . 

Medium- low 

High 

Medium- low 

Low 

Technical  capacity  for 
planning  and  reform 
of  services 

High 

Med  t um 

low 

Low 

Ability  of  public  setts. »'  l" 
increase  al l^c.ati  ms  to 
social  ser*i«.es 

Low 

Medium 

Medi  jm-higli 

Low 

Source;  United  h/itioi**** 

new  f'jric*  1371,  p.  31 

,,-vey  _o*_  t.r'- 

Jorld  Social  Si tuation , 
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Table  1-14.  Internal  conflicts  in  121  countries  which 
required  the  intervention  of  the 
indigenous  armed  forces 


Number  of  countries  in 
which  internal  conflicts 
took  place 


1961-62  1964-65  1967-69  1970-72 

85  89  85  92 


Type  of  Conflicts 


Civil  Disturbances.  Riots,  dis- 
orders  and  other  localized  acts 
of  violence  which  required  the 
intervention  of  troops. 

76 

83 

85 

92 

Subversions  and  Rebellions. 
Relatively  small  scale  urban 
violence  engineered  by  political 
or  other  highly  disciplined  or- 
ganizations, aimed  at  overthrow- 
ing governments.  Military  coups 
included. 

22 

27 

30 

36 

Insurgencies.  Highly  organized 
large  scale  violence  conducted 
by  large  organizations  in  dif- 
ferent places,  to  overthrow  the 
government  or  to  secede  from  it. 

38 

39 

37 

40 

Insurgency  War  with  tactical 
operations  involving  paramili- 
tary units. 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Sources:  New  York  Times  Index,  Catalogue  of  Foreign  Newspapers,  various 

sources.  The  coding  includes  incidences  in  which  military  forces 
were  present,  but  excludes  those  which  may  have  been  of  a 
larger  scale,  but  in  which  military  forces  did  not  appear. 
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SECTION  IV.  Civil -Military  Roles  of  IAFs 


1.  PURPOSE.  This  chapter  presents  a general  description  and  analysis 
of  civil- military  roles  and  the  major  characteristics  of  IAFs. 

2.  POLITICAL  CIVIL-MILITARY  RELATIONS.  Political  civil- military  rela- 
tions result  from  interactions  between  the  political  forces  of  a society 
and  the  IAF. 

a.  Political  orientations  of  IAF.  The  information  gathered  in 
this  chapter  is  based  on  data  obtained  from  40  countries.  Volume  III  of 
this  study  contains  those  country  studies.  In  the  developed  countries, 
armed  forces  conform  to  the  broad  political  ideologies  of  the  sovereign 
state.  The  military  may  be  called  upon  to  prevent  violent  interference 
with  elections  or  to  support,  with  force  if  necessary,  the  performance 
of  those  political  acts  recognized  as  constitutional  and  legal  by  the 
sovereign  state,  even  against  the  population.  An  example  is  President 
Eisenhower's  decision  to  federalize  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  to  enforce  desegregation  of  a university,  in  accordance  with  a 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

(1)  In  the  LDCs  the  IAFs  also  engage  in  political  civil- 
military  roles  and  maintain  political  attitudes  and  behaviors;  however, 
the  consensus  on  what  is  politically  appropriate  is  not  always  unanimous. 
There  is  no  fixed  pattern  of  IAF  behavior  with  respect  to  civil  authority. 
Therefore,  political  attitudes  and  activities  of  IAFs  can  only  be  under- 
stood within  the  context  of  their  own  societies. 

(2)  An  analysis  of  the  data  collected  in  the  country  studies 
indicates  that  in  75  percent  of  these  countries,  the  IAFs  maintain  some 
levels  of  distinct  political  involvement.  The  intensity  of  the  political 
involvement  of  the  IAF  is  correlated  with  the  level  of  political  tensions 
in  the  country  as  well  as  with  the  level  of  internal  or  external  threat. 

(3)  Political  orientation  of  IAFs  is  presented  in  Table  1-15. 

In  33  countries  modernization  is  a predominant  feature  of  political 
orientation  by  the  military,  and  in  22  countries  the  officer  corps  is 
basically  oriented  toward  nationalistic  goals.  A conservative  orienta- 
tion by  the  military  was  found  in  only  6 of  the  40  countries  involved  in 
the  study.  In  10  countries,  a considerable  fraction  of  the  officer 
corps — generally  the  youngest--belongs  to  a^different  political  orienta- 
tion than  the  majority  of  the  officer  corps  in  that  country. 

b.  Avoidance  of  direct  military  control.  The  study  revealed  that 
in  most  cases  the  IAF  tends  to  avoid  establishing  military  government  or 
total  military  control  over  government.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that 
when  the  officer  corps  of  an  IAF  is  given  direct  governmental  responsi- 
bility, it  tends  to  split  into  "civilian  administrators"  and  "military 
commanders,"  This  split  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  .he  officer  corps. 
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It  also  erodes  the  reputation  of  the  "civilian  administrators"  who, 
as  time  goes  by,  become  separated  from  the  troop  conmanders.  Since 
the  power  ultimately  resides  with  troop  commanders,  many  officers 
avoid  long  term  civilian  administration  assignments.  The  evaluation 
of  the  political  and  government  activities  of  the  officer  corps  in 
IDCs  requires  a careful  distinction  beyond  simply  counting  instances 
in  which  officers  exercise  direct  governmental  or  political  power. 

For  example,  in  most  LDCs  high  ranking  officers  hold  cabinet  positions 
either  as  military  service  ministers  or  as  ministers  of  the  interior— 
the  ministry  generally  responsible  for  internal  law  and  order  and  in- 
ternal security  and  control.  The  desire  of  civil  authority  to  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  the  military  in  the  cabinet  is  instrumental  in 
assigning  these  positions  to  the  officer  corps.  Members  of  the  active 
military  hold  cabinet  positions  in  three-fourths  of  the  countries 
under  study,  as  Table  1-16  shows.  This  reflects  the  influence  of  the 
military,  as  well  as  the  widespread  custom  that  active  military  member- 
ship does  not  disqualify  officers  from  holding  such  cabinet-level  posi- 
tions. Also,  in  a number  of  countries,  military  officers  can  be  elected 
or  appointed  to  membership  in  legislative  bodies;  in  others,  military 
commanders  are  allowed  to  issue  decrees  and  proclamations  in  matters 
affecting  the  civilian  population.  Further,  in  a majority  (27)  of  the 
countries  under  study,  military  commanders  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  mobilize  large  segments  of  the  population  in  their  favor. 
Finally,  in  23  countries  the  IAF  has  formulated  political  ideologies, 
generally  consisting  of  nationalistic  and  social  doctrines,  stressing 
modernization. 

3.  ECONOMIC  CIVIL-MILITARY  ROLES  OF  IAF. 

a.  The  economic  roles  of  the  IAFs  were  evaluated  in  terms  of 
their  contributions  to  economic  stability  and  development  rather  than 
to  national  defense.  Table  1-17  presents  a variety  of  economic  civil- 
military  roles.  The  most  frequent  activities  of  IAFs  include  health, 
education,  public  communication  and  transportation,  and  public  utilities. 
IAFs  are  used  by  governments  to  accomplish  a vast  variety  of  tasks  be- 
cause of  their  capabilities  in  manpower,  equipment,  organizational  and 
administrative  skills,  and  technical  expertise. 

b.  Table  1-17,  in  referring  to  economic  rqles,  dpes  not  SDecifv 
the  objectives  of  these  roles  so  that  an  analysis  of  military  objec- 
tives is  not  feasible.  One  trend,  however,  is  clear.  In  those  countries 
where  the  threat  is  high,  the  objectives  of  economic  roles  of  IAF  are 
basically  military  in  order  to  increase  the  defense  posture  of  the 
country  or  reduce  its  strategic  vulnerabilities.  In  most  cases  the 
execution  of  these  strategic  economic  operations  is  a reaction  to  prob- 
lem situations.  Strategic  economic  planning  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses is  not  a frequent  activity  of  LDCs. 
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4.  CIVIL-MILITARY  ROLES  OF  IAFs  RELATED  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND 
SECURITY. 


a.  Table  1-18  shows  that  the  IAFs  are  engaged  in  a large  variety 
of  civil -military  roles  related  to  internal  defense  and  security.  In 
33  of  the  40  countries  considered,  the  IAF  has  primary  responsibility 
for  the  whole  range  of  activities  related  to  population  and  resources 
control  in  emergency  situations.  In  any  emergency  beyond  the  control 
of  the  police  forces  and  civilian  authorities,  military  assistance  is 
required  except  where  paramilitary  formations  are  used  to  reduce  the 
involvement  of  the  IAF  in  population  and  resources  control.  For 
example,  Zaire  assigns  those  responsibilities  to  a very  large  gendar- 
merie, in  Kenya,  the  national  security  forces  under  the  political 
leadership  of  the  single  party  have  primary  responsibility;  in  Brazil, 
this  responsibility  has  been  given  to  the  military  police;  and  in 
North  Korea,  the  security  services  have  primary  responsibility  in  popu- 
lation and  resources  control. 

b.  However,  all  of  these  countries  have  provisions  for  the  de- 
claration of  martial  law  which  permits  use  of  the  IAF.  In  30  countries, 
the  IAF  has  primary  responsibility  over  border  and  desert  areas,  and 
military  officers  head  gendarmerie  units.  In  all  but  Uruguay,  the  IAFs 
maintain  territorial  or  area  corrmands,  which,  in  emergency  situations 
after  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  become  the  territorial  or  area 
commands  with  the  capability  to  exercise  military  government  functions. 

5.  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FUNCTIONS  OF  IAFs.  The  study  revealed  that  IAFs 
have  the  capability  to  carry  out  civil  government  functions.  This  is 
reflected  by  Table  1-19.  All  IAFs  have  a public  safety  capability.  At 
best,  about  three-fourths  of  the  40  IAFs  studied  have  the  capability 

to  perform  civil  defense,  public  health,  and  public  utilities  functions. 
This  is  followed  closely  by  capabilities  in  public  education  and  civilian 
supply.  Also,  more  than  half  of  the  IAFs  have  the  capability  to  perform 
labor  relations,  public  welfare,  food  and  agricultural  civil  information, 
and  displaced  person  and  refugee  functions.  Further,  over  15  of  the  IAFs 
have  the  capability  to  perform  legal,  public  finance,  property  control, 
public  transportation,  arts,  monuments  and  archives,  and  economic  and 
commerce  functions.  This  is  again  followed  closely  by  public  adminis- 
tration. Finally,  only  eight  countries  have  a capability  to  perform 
religious  relations  functions. 

6.  SPECIFIC  FINDINGS. 

a.  Civil -military  roles  of  IAFs  fall  into  two  classes: 

(1)  Civil -military  roles  relevant  to  civilian  objectives. 

(2)  Civil -military  roles  relevant  to  military  objectives. 
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implement 


given  armed  forces  by  the  government  contribute, 
civilian  national  policy  objectives. 

c.  Civil -military  roles  relevant  to  military  objectives  are  the 
missions  assigned  to  armed  forces  in  civil-military  affairs  by  the 
national  military  strategy  of  a country. 


d.  Civil -military  roles  in  support  of  civilian  objectives  are 
different  from  civil -military  roles  in  support  of  military  objectives 
and  have  to  be  considered  separately. 


e.  Civil -military  roles  with  a civilian  objective  are  classi- 
fied into: 


(1)  Those  governmental  roles  which  support  political  and  ad- 
ministrative objectives  of  the  government. 

(2)  Those  economic  roles  which  support  national  economic 
development  plans  and  local  improvement  and  civic  action  programs. 

(3)  Those  technological  roles  which  support  public  works, 
communications,  transportation,  and  technological  development. 

(4)  Those  sociological  roles  which  support  manpower  and  human 
resources  development  for  non-military  purposes. 

(5)  Those  psychological  roles  which  support  nonmilitary  opera 

tions. 


f.  Civil -military  roles  are  implemented  by  civil -military  opera- 
tions. Civil -military  roles  relevant  to  military  operations  are  classi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  army  classification  of  operations.  There- 
fore, civil -military  roles  relevant  to  military  operations  are: 

(1)  Strategic  civil -military  roles. 

(2)  Logistic  civil -military  roles. 

(3)  Combat  service  support  civil -military  roles. 

g.  Strategic  civil-military  roles  support  national  military  stra- 
tegic objectives  of  a country.  To  do  this.  IAFs: 

(1)  Plan  and  direct  strategic  civil  military  operations  for 
the  political,  economic,  and  psychological  mobilization  of  the  country 
for  war. 

(2)  Plan  and  supervise  the  reduction  of  political,  economic, 
technological,  sociological,  and  psychological  strategic  vulnerabilities 
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(3)  Plan  and  direct  operations  to  safeguard  and  increase 
the  resources  of  the  mobilization  base. 

(4)  Plan,  supervise,  or  direct  defense  against  enemy 
political,  economic,  and  psychological  warfare. 

(5)  Plan  and  direct  strategic  military  support  to  civilian 
populations  in  economic,  public  utility,  sociological,  and  psychological 
matters. 

(6)  Plan  and  supervise  civilian  police  and  security  opera- 
tions on  a country  level. 

(7)  Contribute  to  civil-military  intelligence  operations. 

(8)  Provide  local  military  government  support  to  civilian 
authorities  under  the  provisions  of  martial  law. 

h.  Logistics  ci vi 1 -mi  1 i tary  roles  support  the  logistical  require- 
ments of  the  armed  forces.  They  consist  of: 

(1)  The  transformation  of  national  power  into  military  po- 
tential for  war  and  combat  power. 

(2)  The  direct  manpower  and  resources  control  to  meet  the 
logistics  needs  of  the  armed  forces. 

(3)  Grass  root  civilian  support  to  the  logistics  requirements 
of  particular  combat  units. 

i.  Combat  service  support  civil -military  roles  consist  of: 

(1)  Provision  of  civilian  support  for  and  prevention  of 
civilian  interference  with  tactical  operations. 

(2)  Provision  of  civil  affairs  support  for  tactical  intelli- 
gence activities. 

(3)  Assistance  to  the  tactical  commander  in  the  attainment 
of  his  political -mili tary  objectives. 

(4)  Assistance  to  the  tactical  commander  in  the  discharge  of 
his  legal  responsibilities  towards  the  civilian  population. 

(5)  Assistance  in  the  detection  and  neutralization  of  insur- 
gent organizations  and  activities  in  the  combat  zone. 

(6)  Conduct  of  tactical  psychological  operations. 

(7)  Provision  of  essential  facilities  for  displaced  persons, 
refugees,  and  evacuees. 
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j.  Political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  a country  is 
a civilian  objective.  The  development  of  these  sectors  without  the 
adequate  mobilization  and  control  supplied  by  the  defensive  and  offen- 
sive civil -military  operations  will  increase  the  resources  of  the  energy 

k.  The  double  emphasis  on  internal  defense  and  internal  develop- 
ment predicated  by  stability  operations  doctrine  is  based  on  the  assump 
tion  that  people  revolt  and  support  the ‘insurgents  because  of  dissatis- 
faction with  economic  and  social  conditions.  Data  obtained  from  CRIAF 
suggested  that  subversion  and  insurgency  are  more  likely  to  appear  in 
areas  where  economic  and  social  development  are  taking  place,  and  are 
caused  by  the  dislocations  produced  by  development. 

l.  Civil -military  roles  of  the  IAFs  were  found  to  be  pervasive, 
and  the  study  indicated  that  there  was  a substantial  involvement  of  the 
IAFs  in  political,  economic  and  internal  defense  matters  of  LDCs. 
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Table  1-15.  Political  orientations  of  the  IAFs 


Basically  Nationalistic 
Conservative  & Modernizing 


Radical  & Socialistic  & 
Modernizing  Modernizi  ng 


Afghanistan  X 
Haiti  X 
Jordan  X 
Liberia  X 
Malaysia  X 
Saudi  Arabia  X 


Argent  iiia 
Brazil 
Dom.  Rep. 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Israel 

Kenya 

Lebanon 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Singapore 

South  Korea 

South  Vietnam 

Thailand  XY 

Tunisia 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Zai  re 

Algeria 

Bol i via 

Iraq 

Lybia 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 

Sudan 

Syria 

Cuba 

North  Korea 


XY 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X XY 

X 

X XY 

X 

X 

X XY 

X XY 

X 
X 

X XY 

X XY 

X 
X 

X XY 

X 

X XY 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X XY 

X 
X 
X 

* X 

X 


Note:  X = Predominant  political  orientation. 

XY  = Secondary  orientation  of  a considerable  portion  of 

the  officer  corps--generally  consisting  of  the  younger 
members. 


Source:  Compiled  from  studies  prepared  by  the  CRIAF  Functional  Study  Teams. 
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Table  1-16.  Involvement  of  the  military  in 
governmental  activities  in 
LDCs 


Holding 

Cabinet 

Positions 

Legislative 

Positions 

of 

Decrees  and 
Proclamations 

Pol  itical 
Mobilization 

Formulatior 
of  Politicc 
Ideology 

Sub-Saharan 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Asian 

12 

13 

4 

7 

6 

Latin 

American 

5 

8 

7 

10 

9 

Moslem 

9 

8 

4 

7 

5 

Source:  Compiled  from  studies  prepared  by  the  CRIAF  Functional  Study  Teams. 
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Table  1-17.  Civil -military  roles  of  IAFs 
related  to  internal  defense 

Number  of 


Role  Countries 

1.  Population  and  resources  control  33 

in  emergency  situations. 

2.  Border  security  and  safety  operations.  30 

3.  Conduct  of  tactical  counterinsurgency  22 

operations. 

4.  Assignment  of  officers  to  paramilitary  30 

forces . 

5.  Administration  and  control  of  25 

intelligence  operations. 

6.  Exercise  of  governmental  function.  19 


7.  Civil  defense,  disaster  control  and  relief. 

8.  Operation  of  territorial  commands. 


Source:  Compiled  from  studies  prepared  by  the  CRIAF  Functional  Study 

Teams. 
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Table  1-18.  Economic  civil-military  roles  in  selected  countries 


e Number  of 

Countries 

1.  Participation  in  economic  planning.  16 

2.  Ownership  or  administration  of  public  28 

communications,  transportation,  and 

public  utilities. 

3.  Administration  of  regional  economic  21 

development  programs. 

4.  Conduct  of  military  civic  action  35 

programs  at  local  level. 

5.  Conduct  of  public  works  programs  to  23 

include  housing  and  squatter  relief. 

6.  Planning  and  administration  of  20 

land  reclamation  projects. 

7.  Administration  of  agrarian  reform  and  18 

agricultural  extension  programs. 

8.  Colonization  and  development  of  16 

remote  areas. 

9.  Provision  of  technical  personnel  to  23 

governmental  economic  services. 

10.  Educational  development  in  rural  areas.  30 

11.  Provision  of  health  services  to  the  32 

civilian  population. 

12.  Provision  of  custom  services  to  the  3 

government. 

Source:  Compiled  from  studies  prepared  by  the  CRIAF  Functional  Study  Teams. 
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Table  1-19. 
Classifications 


Civil -military  roles  of  IAFs  classified 
by  civil  government  functions 

Yes  No  No  Data 


Governmental  Functions 

Civil  Defense 
Labor  Relations 
Legal  Affairs 
Public  Administration 
Public  Education 
Public  Finance 
Public  Health 

Public  Safety  and  Security 
Public  Wei  fare 

Economic  Functions 

Civilian  Supply 
Economics  and  Commerce 
Food  and  Agriculture 
Property  Control 

Public  Facilities  Functions 

Public  Communications 
Public  Transportation 
Public  Works  and  Utilities 
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Special  Civil  Affairs  Functions 


Arts,  Monuments  and  Archives 

15 

21 

4 

Civil  Information 

21 

19 

DP's,  Refugees  and  Evacuees 

22 

17 

1 

Rel igious 

8 

32 

Source: 


Compiled  from  studies  prepared  by  the  CRIAF  Functional  Study  Teams. 
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SECTION  V.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

1.  PURPOSE.  This  chapter  will  present  conclusions  concerning  the  LDCs, 
the  IAFs , and  the  civil -military  roles  of  the  IAF,  as  well  as  recommenda- 
tions based  on  those  conclusions  pertinent  to  Army  doctrine  concerning 
civil -military  roles  of  IAFs. 

2.  THE  LDC  AND  THE  IAF. 

a.  LDCs  are  composed  of  diverse  and  often  antagonistic  ethnic, 
religious,  linguistic,  and  cultural  groups.  Inhospitable  terrain  com- 
plicates their  control  and  defense.  Internal  or  external  aggressors 
will  need  outside  support  to  meet  logistical  requirements. 

b.  The  population  of  most  LDCs  will  double  every  20-24  years, 
causing  profound  social,  economic,  and  political  dislocations.  The 
growth  of  the  rural  population  wil  increase  competition  between  ethnic 
and  tribal  groups  for  available  land.  In  most  urban  concentrations, 
the  population  will  double  within  12-18  years  overtaxing  all  available 
services.  Governmental  efforts  to  provide  services  will  fall  short  of 
basic  requirements. 

c.  Economic  growth  in  the  LDCs  will  not  bring  about  internal  sta- 
bility. Population  dislocations,  social  disorganizations,  and  political 
conflict  will  lead  to  internal  disorder  and  strife.  In  the  1976-1982 
time  frame,  LDCs  will  realize  a 6 percent  annual  increase  in  GNP.  This 
will  not  be  enough  to  solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation. It  may  even  lead  to  a decline  in  living  standards.  However, 
increases  in  GNP  will  develop  the  internal  strength  of  the  governments 
and  their  economic  potential  for  war. 

d.  Agrarian  reforms,  overwhelmed  by  rural  population  growth,  will 
do  little  to  motivate  the  beneficiaries  toward  their  governments  while 
antagonizing  those  forced  to  share  their  land.  Problems  fostered  by 
rapid  urban  growth  will  decrease  public  acceptance  of  governments  and 
require  continuing  reliance  on  force  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

e.  Widening  differences  in  income  distribution  coupled  with  in- 
creasing political  activity  will  motivate  displaced  members  of  the  middle 
class,  intellectuals  and  youth  to  organize  national  movements,  hostile 

to  Western  countries,  which  will  continue  operating  wherever  governments 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  use  strong  and^efficier.t  police  controls. 

f.  The  process  of  modernization  will  increase  the  strife  within 
the  LDCs.  The  gradual  transformation  of  inward-looking  traditional 
tribal  and  ethnic  groups  into  outward-looking  politically  conscious 
pressure  groups  will  foster  higher  levels  of  political  competition, 
struggle,  and  violence.  Too  rapid  an  adoption  of  Western  political 
philosophies  by  the  middle  class,  superimposed  on  indigenous  group 
differences,  may  increase  political  unrest  and  violence  and  reduce 
the  probability  of  governments  holding  countries  together. 
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g.  The  Ideology  of  over  half  of  the  IAFs  tends  toward  moderni- 
zation which  leads  to  competition  or  hostility  between  soldiers  and 
civilians  with  respect  to  who  will  lead  the  nation.  Relations  among 
groups  deteriorate  as  modernization  proceeds.  As  groups  develop  self 
awareness,  they  will  try  to  secure  dominance  over  the  others. 

h.  When  two  sovereign  states  are  culturally  homogeneous,  there 
will  be  a tendency  toward  their  unification  either  by  negotiation  or 
annexation. 

1.  Attempts  to  establish  coalition  governments  will  fall  If 
the  ethnic,  religious,  linguistic,  or  cultural  groups  strive  for  a 
position  of  uncontested  dominance  over  other  groups. 

j.  This  instability  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  shortcomings  of 
governments,  but  to  disruptive  forces  of  change  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  the  economic  aid  efforts  of  the  developed  countries. 

k.  Governments  will  increasingly  "esort  to  force  to  check  threats 
to  their  unity  and  internal  security.  A 1 .DCs  will  have  their  social 
institutions  threatened  with  totalitarian  governments  having  a better 
chance  to  check  such  threats. 

l.  Realizing  that  economic  improvement  is  beyond  their  capability, 
LDCs  will  continue  pressure  on  developed  countries  for  better  terms  of 
trade  and  other  economic  advantages.  This  may  affect  world-wide  distri- 
bution of  strategic  raw  materials  used  as  bargaining  tools  with  a re- 
sulting increase  in  international  tensions. 

m.  Political  activity  of  the  IAF  is  accepted  by  the  population  and 
increases  with  the  level  of  political  tension  and  with  the  perception 

of  internal  or  external  threats. 


n.  Conflicts  between  governments  and  their  IAFs  generally  ori- 
ginate from  different  views  on  how  to  keep- the  sovereign  state  united. 
There  has  been  a growing  tendency  toward  military  intervention  in  govern- 
mental affairs,  particularly  when: 


(1)  The  government  is  unable  to  counter  an  internal  or  ex- 
ternal threat. 


(2)  The  government  is  unable  tt>*oppose  a threat  of  secession. 

(3)  A war  has  become  unpopular. 

(4)  The  political  situation  is  chaotic. 

(5)  A weak  government  is  controlled  by  an  unpopular  minority. 

(6)  The  government  is  unable  to  control  a conflict  between 
factions  within  t'v„  ar.. ed  forces. 
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(7)  There  is  external  support  to  the  military. 

3.  CIVIL- MILITARY  ROLES. 

a.  Inadequacy  of  the  current  concept.  The  CRIAF  study  indicates 
that  the  current  concept  of  civil- military  roles  of  IAFs  is  inadequate. 
While  those  roles  have  been  studied  in  the  context  of  insurgency,  they 
have  not  been  related  to  the  accepted  principles  of  war.  Although  IAFs 
can  be  a positive  factor  in  the  process  of  modernization,  their  princi- 
pal mission  is  the  defense  of  their  country  against  external,  internal, 
or  mixed  forms  of  aggression.  Any  analysis  of  civil-military  roles 
must  recognize  this  prinary  mission  of  the  IAT. 

b.  Types  of  civil -military  roles.  Tr  s .ope  and  magnitude  of 
civil-military  roles  are  determined  by  the  i u.ensity  and  characteristics 
of  the  threat.  They  can  have  both  civilian  and  military  objectives 
which  must  be  considered  separately. 

(1)  Roles  with  civilian  objectives.  Civil -military  roles  with 

civilian  objectives  fall  into  five  categories:  governmental,  economic, 

technological,  sociological  an J psychological . 

(2)  Roles  with  military  objectives.  Civil -military  roles  with 
military  objectives  are  strategic,  logistical,  or  combat  service  support. 

(a)  Strategic  civil -military  roles  include: 

1_.  Planning  and  directing  civil -military  operations 
for  political,  economic,  and  psychological  mobilization. 

2.  The  reduction  of  strategic  vulnerabilities. 


3.  Operations  which  safeguard  and  increase  the 
resources  of  the  mobilization  base. 


r 

.V 

tions. 

4. 

Strategic  military  support  to  civilian  popula 

5. 

Defenses  against  psychological  warfare. 

national  levels. 

6. 

Civilian  police  and  security  operations  on 

7. 

Civil-military  intelligence  operations. 

(b) 

Logistical  civil-military  roles  consist  of: 

potential  for  war. 

1_. 

Transforming  national  power  into  military 
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2.  Directing  manpower  and  resources  efforts  to 
meet  the  logistic  needs  of  the  IAF. 

2-  Developing  civilian  support  for  the  logistic 
requirements  of  combat  units. 


tions. 


(c)  Combat  service  support  civil -military  roles  include: 
1_.  Developing  civilian  support  for  tactical  opera- 


2_.  Providing  support  for  tactical  intelligence 

activities. 

3.  Assisting  the  tactical  commander  to  attain  his 
political  military  objectives. 

2-  Assisting  the  tactical  commander  in  discharging 
his  legal  responsibilities  to  the  civilian  population. 

2-  Assisting  in  the  detection  and  neutralization 
of  insurgent  organizations  and  activities  in  the  combat  zone. 

6.  Conducting  tactical  psychological  operations. 

1_.  Providing  for  the  needs  of  displaced  persons, 
refugees,  and  evacuees. 

c.  Stages  in  insurgent  warfare.  The  principal  objective  of  in- 
surgent warfare  is  to  seize  control  of  the  government  while  avoiding 
direct  confrontation  with  its  armed  forces.  This  objective  is  achieved 
in  three  stages: 

(1)  Stage  Une  is  the  precombat  stage  and  consists  of  enemy 
civil -military  operations  conducted  to  control,  organize,  and  discipline 
the  population  of  an  area  to  secure  manpower,  money,  and  materiel,  and 
to  consolidate  logistical  bases. 

(2)  Stage  Two  is  a nonclassical  warfare  stage  consisting  of 
offensive  enemy  civil -military  operations  conducted  to  mobilize  the 
population  to  attack  governmental  organizations  and  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness and  morale  of  the  armed  forces. 

(3)  Stage  Three  is  the  combat  stage  consisting  of  a combi- 
nation of  enemy  offensive  civil-military  operations  and  tactical  opera- 
tions which  use  the  newly  gained  combat  power  to  defeat  the  armed  forces 
piecemeal  or  to  erode  their  will  to  fight. 

d.  Offensive  civil -military  operations.  The  success  of  a typical 
insurgency  is  dependent  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  enemy's  civil -military 
operations.  To  oppose  enemy  offensive  civil-military  operations,  the 
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government  and  the  IAF  should  not  rely  exclusively  on  defensive  civil- 
military  operations  but  should  seize  every  opportunity  to  take  the 
initiative  with  their  own  offensive  civil -military  operations.  These 
should  seek: 

(1)  To  destroy  the  energy's  logistical  bases,  sources  of 
supply  and  organization  for  conscription  of  manpower.  The  enemy's 
manpower  and  resources  come  from  the  civilian  mobilization  base.  An 
effective  government  mobilization  will  preempt  the  chances  of  the 
energy  to  secure  these  resources. 

(2)  To  identify  and  destroy  the  enemy  organizations  which 
plan,  direct,  and  control  the  actions  of  a mobilized  population 
against  the  government  and  the  political,  economic,  sociological,  and 
psychological  structures  of  the  country. 

e.  Need  for  mobilization  and  control  roles.  The  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  development  of  a country  is  a civilian  objective. 
However,  the  development  of  these  sectors  without  the  adequate  mobili- 
zation and  control  supplied  by  the  defensive  and  offensive  civil -military 
operations  will  increase  the  resources  of  the  enemy. 

f.  titforts  of  economic  development.  The  double  emphasis  on 
internal  defense  and  internal  development  fostered  by  stability  opera- 
tions doctrine  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  people  revolt  and  support 
the  insurgents  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. Data  obtained  by  the  CRIAF  study  suggest  that  subversion  and 
insurgency  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  areas  where  economic  and  social 
development  are  taking  place  and  that  the  problems  are  caused  by  the 
dislocations  produced  by  the  development. 

4.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

a.  IAF  domestic  involvement.  U.S.  military  advisors  need  to  be 
aware  that  the  IAFs  are  far  more  involved  in  domestic  affairs  than  are 
the  U.S.  armed  forces.  The  strict  separation  of  the  military  from  the 
civilian  sector  in  peacetime  and  the  unquestioned  subordination  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  does  not  form  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  LDCs. 

b.  Population  control . Population  control  rather  than  control 
of  territory  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  civil -military  operations. 

The  civil -mi  1 i ta ry  roles  of  the  IAFs  are  afi  integral  part  of  the  LDCs. 

In  developing  a doctrine  for  civil -military  operations  for  IAFs,  the 
United  States  should  focus  on  helping  IAFs  support  their  local  popula- 
tions. The  development  of  such  a doctrine  must  be  based  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  systems  of  each  LDC. 
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c*  Reduction  of  strategic  vulnerabilities.  U.S.  military  advisors 
operating  with  the  IAFs  should  encourage  those  civil -military  roles  of 
IAFs  that  reduce  strategic  vulnerabilities  of  the  LDCs  and  discourage 
those  that  clearly  tend  to  increase  the  vulnerability  of  the  people  and 
the  institutions  to  insurgent  action.  Conversely,  U.S.  advisors  should 
assist  the  IAFs  in  increasing  and  exploiting  the  vulnerabilities  of  the 
insurgents  through  the  pursuit  of  mission-related  civil -military  roles. 

d.  IAF  planning.  The  IAFs  in  the  LDCs  provide  the  governments 
with  deterrent  elements  of  force.  They  support  the  government  in  insur- 
gency situations  by  mobilizing  and  controlling  internal  resources.  The 
IAFs  should  be  assisted  in  planning  for  military  political  roles  to 
assure  the  success  of  civil  government  functions. 

e.  U.S.  Army  planning  capability.  Instability  in  the  LDCs,  associ- 
ated with  modernization,  is  likely  to  become  more  widespread.  Since  the 
IAFs  are  generally  deficient  in  planning  for  civil -military  operations, 
the  U.S.  should  maintain  a planning  capability  to  assist  IAFs  to  meet 
internal  threats. 

f.  Urban  insurgency.  The  explosive  population  growth  and  the  in- 
creasing migration  from  country  to  city  will  cause  future  military-political 
conflicts  to  be  urban  centered.  The  U.S.  Army  needs  improved  strategy  to 
counter  urban  insurgency. 

g.  Effects  of  economic  development.  The  assumption  that  economic 
development  has  beneficial  effects  on  political  stability  should  be  re- 
assessed in  the  light  of  experience. 

h.  Prevention  of  military-led  insurrection.  Since  most  civilian- 
led  insurrections  fail  while  most  military-led  succeed,  it  is  essential 
that  channels  of  communication  to  the  officer  corps  of  IAFs  be  kept  open. 

i.  Proposed  definitions.  The  following  definitions  should  be  con- 
sidered for  adoption: 

(1)  Civil -military  relations:  All  interactions,  formal  and 

informal,  friendly,  neutral,  or  hostile,  which  exist  between  elements 
of  the  armed  forces  and  the  governmental,  political,  economic,  socio- 
logical, and  psychological  components  of  the  same  or  of  another  country. 

(2)  Civil -military  roles:  The  jnission,  mandate,  or  responsi- 

bility given  the  armed  forces  of  a country  or  elements  thereof  to  aug- 
ment, develop,  organize,  or  control  the  physical,  political,  economic, 
sociological,  or  psychological  forces  and  processes  to  secure  national, 
strategic,  logistic,  or  tactical  objectives. 

(3)  Civil -military  operations:  Those  military  operations  con- 

sisting of  the  employment  of  armed  forces  to  service,  augment,  develop, 
or  control  civilian  forces,  processes,  or  organizations  of  a physical, 
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economic,  political,  or  psychological  nature,  during  peace  and  war,  to 
secure  or  support  national,  strategic,  tactical,  or  logistic  objectives. 

(4)  An  LDC  is  one  in  which  the  potential  for  war,  as  measured 
by  the  resources  available  in  the  mobilization  base,  is  insufficient  to 
cope  with  major  internal  or  external  threats. 

j.  Nonclassical  land  power  warfare  concept.  The  extensive  civil- 
military  roles  of  IAFs  should  be  assessed  from  the  military  perspective 
of  the  proposed  doctrine  of  nonclassical  land  power  warfare  which  views 
internal  conflict  as  a contest  for  control  of  the  mobilization  base  be- 
tween the  IAF  and  the  insurgents.  The  key  elements  of  this  doctrine 
follow: 


(1)  In  the  past,  conflicts  originating  from  internal  sources 
have  been  variously  defined  as  "subversive,"  "insurgency,"  "insurgency 
warfare,"  and  unofficially  as  "peoples  liberation  wars."  These  concepts 
are  not  military  but  political.  They  stress  that  people  have  rebelled 
against  their  governments  and  dwell  on  the  political,  economic,  and  psy- 
chological motivations  of  the  rebellion.  Military  science  has  long  recog- 
nized that  the  causes  of  war  are  political,  but  military  concepts  of  war- 
fare cannot  be  based  upon  the  "causes"  of  war.  Once  warfare  has  commenced 
and  armed  force  is  employed,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  war  that  makes  a dif- 
ference, but  enemy  capabilities  in  terms  of  firepower,  materiel,  morale, 
employment  doctrine,  force  structure,  and  logistic  facilities. 

(2)  If  the  primary  objective  of  a government  is  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  the  causes  of  an  insurgency,  then  the  military  defeat 
of  the  insurgency,  a prerequisite  to  the  survival  of  the  government,  will 
be  neglected.  Current  stability  operations  doctrine  is  not  conducive  to 
military  planning  required  to  defeat  insurgencies,  as  it  focuses  pri- 
marily on  reducing  the  causes  of  insurgency.  The  principles  of  "insur- 
gency warfare"  and  "stability  operations"  must  be  combined  under  the 
concept  of  nonclassical  land  power  warfare.  This  concept  is  a depar- 
ture from  the  classic  principles  of  war  because  it  involves  the  avoid- 
ance of  direct  confrontation  in  battle  with  the  adversary  and  attempts 

to  exploit  instead  the  strategic  vulnerabilities  of  rear  areas. 

(3)  The  principal  objective  of  the  concept  of  nonclassical 
land  power  warfare  is  to  gain  direct,  continuous,  and  comprehensive  con- 
trol over  the  inhabitants.  It  proposes  the  optimum  use  of  manpower 
which  is  the  most  abundant  resource  of  LDGs  to  counter  the  armed  forces 
of  adversaries  whose  strategy  is  based  on  superior  firepower  and  lo- 
gistics. It  recognizes  that  no  matter  how  skillfully  deployed,  armed 
forces  with  inferior  weapons  cannot  achieve  decisive  combat  superiority 
and,  therefore,  are  required  to  maximize  other  combinations  of  the 
physical  and  psychological  means  available. 
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(4)  The  nonclassical  land  power  warfare  concept  suggests 
that  certain  classical  warfare  assumptions  are  no  longer  tenable.  No 
longer  is  it  true  that  "combatants  are  soldiers  who  fight  other 
soldiers"  but  instead  "combatants  may  be  civilians  or  soldiers  fight- 
ing other  civilians  or  soldiers."  Commanders  in  internal  wars  combine 
the  principles  of  offensive,  mass,  and  surprise  in  new  ways.  For 
instance,  the  element  of  surprise  can  be  obtained  when  soldiers  are 
confronted  with  hostile  military  actions  by  those  who  are  ostensibly 
civilians.  Usually,  soldiers  are  not  prepared  for  this,  and  it  can 
have  demoralizing  effects.  Moreover,  the  combat  environment  in  in- 
ternal wars  is  displaced  to  rear  areas  permitting  insurgent  commanders 
to  attack  civilian  installations  and  settlements  to  inflict  damage  and 
gain  resources. 

(5)  The  assumption  that  "combatants  are  uniformed  soldiers 
assigned  to  military  formations"  is  obsolete.  Insurgency  experience 
demonstrates  that  combatants  wear  whatever  clothing  is  at  hand  and  form 
part  of  both  military  and  nonmilitary  formations.  This  shift  allows 
new  applications  of  the  principles  of  security,  maneuver,  and  economy 
of  force.  The  concealment  of  forces  optimizes  security.  Commanders 

of  insurgent  forces  with  a firepower  disadvantage  apply  the  minimum 
force  consistent  with  their  hit  and  run  objective. 

(6)  Classical  theories  of  warfare  hold  that  the  civilian 
population  is  a passive,  noncombatant  element  which  cannot  be  used 
for  military  operations.  Under  the  nonclassical  concept,  the  civilian 
population  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  passive  or  neutral  and  must  be 
recruited,  organized,  disciplined,  and  controlled  to  serve  strategic, 
logistic,  and  tactical  objectives.  The  coordinated  action  of  all  forces 
toward  a common  goal  requires  the  total  mobilization  of  the  civilian 
base  by  the  combatants.  Both  the  government  and  the  insurgents  draw 
their  supplies  and  manpower  from  the  same  civilian  mobilization  base. 

(7)  Insurgent  strategy  aims  at  the  envelopment  of  the  rear 
areas.  In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  insurgents  attempt  to  control  the 
population  in  order  to  secure  intelligence,  recruit  manpower,  and  obtain 
resources.  Direct  confrontation  with  the  IAF  is  avoided  while  at  the 
same  time  the  insurgents  seek  to  subvert  and  immobilize  governmental 
institutions  through  terror,  threats,  and  infiltration. 

(8)  The  concept  of  nonclassical  land  power  warfare  is  not 
original  to  this  study.  Though  riot  called,  such,  it  appears  in  the  ap- 
plication of  orthodox  principles  of  military  science  by  predominantly 
Marxist  strategists  in  what  is  often  referred  to  as  "wars  of  national 
liberation."  Insurgent  movements  that  failed  generally  disregarded 
the  nonclassical  concept  or  were  launched  at  a time  or  in  an  area  where 
the  preconditions  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  an  internal  war 
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were  not  present.  These  preconditions  include  a weak  government  unable 
to  or  unwilling  to  identify  the  insurgency  as  an  internal  war  requiring 
decisive  military  action.  They  also  include  the  incapacity  of  the  IAF 
to  apply  the  principles  of  nonclassical  land  power  warfare  to  defeat  the 
insurgent  forces.  Current  stability  operations  doctrine,  derived  from 
the  traditional  Western  subordination  of  the  military  to  civilian  control, 
invites  a misjudgment  of  the  military  requirements  in  internal  war  and 
insurgency.  To  defeat  insurgent  threats,  IAFs  must  appreciate  and  use 
this  concept. 

(9)  Nonclassical  land  power  warfare  utilizes  the  accepted 
principles  of  war  for  internal  conflict  and  insurgency.  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  forces  abundant  in  manpower  but  deficient  in  combat 
power.  It  allows  for  the  application  of  a doctrine  of  force  employment 
that  responds  to  the  military  needs  of  the  situation.  It  suggests  that 
the  causes  of  conflict  become  immaterial  when  the  internal  violence 
reaches  a level  that  threatens  the  survival  of  government.  A decisive 
application  by  IAFs  of  these  general  principles  will  greatly  improve 
their  chances  to  defeat  insurgencies.  The  concept  is  ignored  at  the 
peril  of  LDC  governments. 
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MAIN  REPORT 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


SECTION  I.  Concepts  and  Guidance  of  the  U.S. 

National  Strategy  of  Realistic 
Deterrence  Applicable  to  Study 

1.  OBJECTIVE.  To  present  an  outline  of  the  U.S.  National  Strategy 
of  Realistic  Deterrence  and  its  major  concepts  in  relations  to  the 
objectives  of  the  study  of  civil -military  roles  of  indigenous  armed 
forces  (IAFs). 

2.  GENERAL. 

a.  The  objective  of  the  analysis  of  civil -military  roles  of 
IAFc  is  to  propose  doctrine  which  can  pvovide  effe:tive  operational 
guidance  to  elements  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Although  military  concepts 
may  be  universal  in  nature,  the  range  of  possible  actions  and  re- 
sponses available  to  the  U.S.  Army  are  broadly  determined  by  the 
National  Military  Strategy.  Solutions  outside  the  scope  of  the 
National  Military  Strategy  may  have  a theoretical  but  not  an  opera- 
tional value. 

b.  A literature  search  reveals  that  most  academic  area  and 
country  studies  include  analyses  of  civil -military  roles  and  relations 
of  armed  forces.  Since  1960  more  than  3,000  U.S.  Army  generated  or 
sponsored  studies  have  dealt  with  ci vil -mil itary  relations  and  opera- 
tions. All  that  wealth  of  descriptions  and  assessments  is  not  directly 
usable  by  staffs  and  units  of  the  U.S.  Army.  It  would  have  great  in- 
direct value,  if  it  were  properly  integrated  into  appropriate  doctri- 
nal formulations  which  must  take  into  account  and  be  guided  by  the  di- 
rectives of  the  National  Military  Strategy. 

3.  OBJECTIVES  OF  U.S.  NATIONAL  STRATEGY.  The  National  Strategy  has 
the  following  objectives: 

a.  To  assure  that  strategic  areas  do  not  fall  under  unfriendly 
control  and  that  free  countries  remain  able  to  preserve  their  indepen- 
dence. 

b.  To  discourage  and  eventually  to  eliminate  the  use  of  military 
force  as  a means  by  which  one  nation  seeks  to  impose  its  will  upon  an- 
other. 
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c.  To  deter  war  through  the  realistic  deterrence  capabilities 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  The  deterrence  capability  in- 
cludes all  elements  of  the  national  power  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 
Although  the  National  Strategy  seeks  to  deter  war,  it  also  provides 
for  the  protection  of  the  U.S.  and  its  national  interests  should 
deterrence  fail.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has  recognized  that: 

Only  true  capability  is  truly  deterrent,  and 
the  principal  purpose  of  the  military  of  this 
non-aggressive  nation--in  the  United  States— 
is  its  role  as  a realistic  deterrent  po- 
tential aggressors.' 

4.  THE  BASES  OF  NATIONAL  STRATEGY.  The  National  Strategy  is  based 
on  three  key  elements  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  three  basic  planning 
criteria,  and  the  major  types  of  military  conflict  constituting  the 
current  spectrum  of  war. 

a.  The  three  key  elements  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

(1)  The  United  States  will  honor  treaty  commitments. 

(2)  The  United  States  shall  provide  a shield  if  a nuclear 
power  threatens  the  freedom  of  an  ally  or  of  a nation  whose  survival 
is  vital  to  United  States  security. 

(3)  In  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggression  the  United 
States  shall  furnish  military  and  economic  assistance  when  requested 
and  as  appropriate.  However,  the  nation  directly  threatened  is  respon 
sible  for  providing  for  the  manpower  for  its  defense. 

b . The  three  National  Strategy  basic  planning  criteria. 

(1)  Maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  an  adequate  strate- 
gic nuclear  capability  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Free  World's  nuclear 
deterrent. 

(2)  Development  and/or  continued  maintenance  of  Free  World 
force  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  requiring  the  employment  of  strate 
gic  nuclear  capability  should  deterrence  fail. 

(3)  A program  of  assistance  for  international  assistance 
that  will  enhance  the  self-defense  capabilities  of  the  free  world  and 
which,  when  coupled  with  diplomatic  actions,  will  encourage  regional 
cooperation  and/or  security  agreements  among  our  allies. 
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c.  The  spectrum  of  war. 

(1)  Theater  and  tactical  nuclear.  U.S.  theater  and  tactical 
nuclear  forces  serve  an  essential  role  in  deterrence.  To  be  a realistic 
deterrent  those  forces  must  possess  a credible  and  effective  theater 
nuclear  capability  backed  by  U.S.  strategic  forces.  While  these  forces 
are  designed  primarily  to  deter  nuclear  conflict,  they  also  serve  to  help 
deter  conventional  aggression  because  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the 
circumstances  under  which  theater  nuclear  weapons  might  be  employed. 

(2)  Theater  conventional  warfare.  U.S.  force  planning  hopes 
to  provide  for  adequate  ground,  air,  naval,  and  mobility  forces— active 
and  reserve,  allied  and  U.S. --which  in  combination  with  U.S.  nuclear 
forces  will  deter  theater  conventional  conflict.  This  requires  an  effec- 
tive and  visible  U.S.  and  allied  capability  to  cope  with  major  aggression 
against  any  country  or  area  vital  to  U.S.  interests. 

d.  Subtheater  or  localized  warfare.  Since  subtheater/localized 
conflict  cannot  be  controlled  or  prevented  by  unilateral  fiat  of  any  major 
power,  and  since  such  conflicts  can  erupt  periodically  and,  in  some  cases, 
unexpectedly.  The  National  Strategy  has  established  the  following  guide- 

1 i nes : 


(1)  Friendly  countries  should  be  encouraged  to  increase  their 
regional  self-defense  efforts,  with  due  regard  for  maintenance  of  inter- 
national economic  stability. 

(2)  Security  assistance  should  help  foster  regional  security 
arrangments  so  that  individual  country  defense  burdens  are  kept  within 
practicable  limits  and  regional  arms  races  avoided. 

(3)  Allied  forces  may  be  structured  in  anticipation  of  a uni- 
lateral defense  or  of  a defense  in  conjunction  with  U.S.  support  forces. 

(4)  The  form  of  security  assistance  will  be  chosen  in  accordance 
with  local  requirements  and  costs. 

(5)  The  U.S.  general  purpose  force  structure  can  be  adjusted 
when  allied  defense  assets  can  perform  the  same  function  adequately. 
Similarly,  future  allied  capabilities  often  will  be  able  to  substitute 
for  U.S.  forces.  Where  possible,  the  United  States  will  support  local 
force  development  with  the  appropriate  security  assistance. 

(6)  Redevelopment  of  U.S.  forces  will  be  carried  out  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  adequate  Free  World  Forces  to  support  U.S.  interests 
and  those  of  U.S.  allies. 
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5.  THE  NATIONAL  STRATEGY  CONCEPT  OF  NET  ASSESSMENT. 


a.  Definition.  Acceptable  planning  must  be  based  not  only  on 
a definition  of  U.S.  National  strategy  objectives,  but  also  on  a 
sophisticated  analysis  of  the  nature  and  relative  importance  of 

the  various  impediments  and  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  those 
objectives— be  they  economic,  political,  technological,  or  mili- 
tary. This  is  the  problem  covered  by  the  concept  of  Net  Assess- 
ment which  is  defined  as: 

the  comparative  analysis  of  those  factors, 
military,  technological,  political  and  eco- 
nomic which  impede  or  have  a potential  to 
impede  the  United  States  national  security 
objectives  with  those  factors  available  or 
potentially  available  to  enhance  the  accomp- 
lishment of  those  objectives.  Through  this 
process  we  are  able  to  determine  how  to  apply 
our  resources  most  effectively  in  order  to 
improve  our  total  capability  to  accomplish 
United  States  national  security  goals. 

The  Net  Assessment  of  the  military,  technological,  political  and 
economic  factors  which  enhance  or  impede  U.S.  national  security 
operations  is  carried  out  in  terms  of  immediate  as  well  as  longer 
range  phased  objectives.  Long  range  national  strategy  planning 
includes  the  military  and  nonmilitary  resources  of  the  U.S.  and 
its  allies.  It  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Department  of  Defense  Director  of  Net  Assessment  is 
supported  by  an  Assistant  for  Long  Range  Planning  in  order  to  se- 
cure effective  coordination  of  planning  functions  throughout  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Net  Assessment  plays  a critical  role  in  the  U.S.  Total  Force  Plan- 
ning and  in  the  development  of  forces  necessary  to  maintain  U.S. 
national  security.  Net  Assessment  weighs  the  capabilities  of  po- 
tential enemies  against  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  Careful  consideration  is  given  not  only  to  the  strength 
of  potential  adversaries,  but  also  to  their  defects  and  the  various 
constraints  with  which  they  must  cope.  Net  Assessment  provides  a 
basis  for  judging  whether  the  United  States  and  its  allies  will  be 
able  to  sustain  U.S.  national  objectives  and  protect  U.S.  vital 
interests.  * 

b.  Any  comprehensive  net  assessment  related  to  national  se- 
curity planning  must  take  into  account  four  major  problem  areas: 

(1)  Tne  Strategic  Reality  includes  all  elements  of  strategy 
and  is  determined  by  the  threats  faced  by  the  United  States  and  its 
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allies  which  vary  from  strategic  nuclear  to  subtheater  warfare,  from 
communist  military  assistance  to  the  Soviet  challenge  to  United 
States  technological  superiority. 

(2)  The  Political  Reality  refers  to  the  national  and  inter- 
national political  realities  that  confront  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Fiscal  Reality.  From  1965  through  1972,  the  Soviets 
have  had  substantially  more  funds  available  to  apply  to  the  development 
of  their  total  military  capacity  than  the  U.S.  which  has  been  restricted 
in  its  ability  to  invest  in  more  modern  and  improved  military  capabili- 
ties due  to  an  increasing  need  to  commit  resources  to  urgent  domestic 
needs.  Since  1966  when  the  net  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  first 
exceeded  that  for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  some  $21 
billion  more  available  for  modernization  than  the  U.S.  This  difference 
has  had  significant  and  adverse  impact  on  the  military  posture  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

(4)  The  Manpower  Reality  refers  to  the  manpower  possibili- 
ties available.  The  manpower  reality  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
junction with  the  fiscal  reality  has  generated  a powerful  pressure 
for  smaller  forces. 

6.  THE  NATIONAL  STRATEGY  CONCEPT  OF  TOTAL  FORCE. 

a.  The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  emphasizes  the  need 
to  plan  for  optimum  use  of  all  military  and  related  resources 
available  to  meet  the  requirements  of  world  security.  The  sum 
total  of  those  military  and  nonmilitary  resources  determines  the 
scope  of  the  Total  Force  Concept  which  was  defined  in  1971  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  follows: 

TOTAL  FORCE:  The  Free  World  military  and  *t 

related  resources  include  both  active  and 
reserve  components  of  the  United  States, 
those  of  U.S.  allies,  and  the  additional 
military  capabilities  of  U.S.  allies  and 
friends  that  will  be  made  available 
through  local  efforts,  or  through  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  security  assistance 
programs.  It  calls  for  the  use  of  all  ap- 
propriate resources  for  deterrence  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Free  World  to  capi- 
talize on  the  potential  for  available  as- 
sets. 
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b.  The  concept  of  Total  Force  Planning  extends  the  mobi- 
lization base  of  the  United  States  to  include  that  of  its  allies. 

It  recognizes  the  strategic,  logistic,  and  tactical  doctrines  of 
allies  as  constituent  parts  of  U.S.  global  strategic,  logistic, 
and  tactical  perspectives.  U.S.  long  range  "net  assessment" 
planning  includes  the  economic,  technological,  political,  and 
economic  forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  integration  of  available  Free  World 
resources  will  require  many  changes  in 
U.S.  national  military  strategy.  These 
changes  pose  difficult  problems  in  both 
understanding  and  implementing  effective 
programs . 

7.  FOUR  GENERAL  CATEGORIES  OF  U.S.  MILITARY  PLANNING  UNDER  THE 
TOTAL  FORCE  CONCEPT.  In  the  total  force  concept  there  is  plan- 
ning for  military  comnitment  in  an  orderly  progression  from  heavy 
reliance  of  U.S.  forces  to  increased  reliance  of  IAFs.  These 
varying  balances  fall  into  four  general  categories: 

a.  Combined  Force  Planning  calls  for  the  integration  of  U.S. 
forces  with  local  forces.  Examples  include  NATO,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam through  the  completion  of  Phase  I of  Vietnamization  in  1971. 
This  planning  conducted  with  U.S.  allies  reflects  detailed  con- 
sideration of  all  assets  available  to  the  various  countries  in 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  deterrent  forces  in  peacetime 

and  combat  forces  should  deterrence  fail. 

b.  Complementary  Force  Planning  assumes  some  U.S.  military 
obligation  to  help  defend  a country  under  attack  but  generally 
does  not  include  prepositioned,  integrated  U.S.  forces  on  the 
ground  during  peacetime.  The  planning  also  is  developed  in  close 
consultation  with  allies.  Examples  include  Thailand,  Japan  and 
Vietnam  until  Phase  II  of  Vietnamization  is  completed.  The  pri- 
mary consideration  is  the  role  that  U.S.  forces  would  play  in 
the  event  of  conflict  in  augmenting  national  for:es  with  low  or 
marginal  capabilities.  Primary  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  self-sufficient  local  capabilities  to  be  used 
against  external  aggression,  with  the  U.S.  providing  specialized 
support  and  necessary  assistance  to  augment  local  forces. 

c.  Supplementary  Force  Planning  calls  for  the  U.S.  to 
supplement  local  capabilities  primarily  through  the  provision 
of  appropriate  security  assistance.  This  planning  emphasizes 
making  available  training,  equipment,  and  supplies  to  improve 
the  deterrent  forces  of  our  allies.  Examples  include  Indonesia, 
Cambodia,  and  certain  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 
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d.  Unilateral  U.S.  Force  Planning  provides  for  U.S.  response 
to  contingencies  where  U.S.  interests  or  obligations  are  at  stake 
without  active  support  from  our  allies. 

8.  TOTAL  FORCE  PLANNING  AND  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE. 

a.  President  Nixon  has  indicated  that  in  the  future  the  United 
States  would  look  to  its  allies  to  deal  with  subtheatre  or  localized 
warfare.  However,  he  emphasized  that  the  United  States  can  and  will 
furnish  military  and  economic  assistance  to  supplement  this  local  ef- 
fort where  U.S.  interests  are  involved.  In  reshaping  the  foreign  aid 
program,  the  President  directed  that  the  planning  for  all  security- 
related  aid  must  be  integrated.  Security  assistance  planning  con- 
tinues to  be  an  interagency  effort  within  the  Executive  Branch.  This 
procedure  insures  that  the  Department  of  State  is  able  to  exercise 
its  statutory  responsibilities  for  policy  guidance  of  security  as- 
sistance while  the  Department  of  Defense  will  continue  to  manage 

the  military  program,  thus  permitting  more  effective  use  of  all 
defense  resources.  When  the  FY  1973  security  assistance  budget  was 
being  constructed,  security  assistance  was  treated  as  an  integral 
whole,  although  the  MAP  and  FMS  programs  wore  administered  by  AID. 

For  the  first  time  the  planning  for  the  FY  1973  military  assistance 
and  credit  sales  took  place  within  the  Department  of  Defense  Plan- 
ning, Prograrmving  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS).  Another  important 
step  was  the  creation  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Council 
and  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

b.  The  four  elements  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program. 

(1) .  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP).  Covers  grants  of 
military  weapons,  other  equipment,  and  military  training. 

(2)  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  Credit.  Government-to- 
government  or  conmercial  sales  of  defense  material  financed  by 
U.S.  government  or  by  government-guaranteed  credit. 

(3)  Security  Supporting  Assistance.  Aid  intended  to  offset, 
in  part,  the  impact  of  exceptional  defense  costs  of  the  recipient 
country  on  its  civilian  economy. 

(4)  Non-Funded  Security  Assistance.  Transfer  of  material 
declared  excess  to  U.S.  requirements;  equipment  loans  and  leases-- 
primarily  ship  leases;  FMS  cash  and  comnlercial  military  sales. 

9.  SUBTHEATRE/LOCALIZED  WARFARE  THREATS  IN  THE  STRATEGY  OF  REALISTIC 
DETERRENCE. 

a.  Allocation  of  responsibilities.  It  is  recognized  that  sub- 
theatre/localized  conflict  cannot  be  controlled  or  prevented  by 
unilateral  fiat  of  any  major  power,  and  that  such  conflicts  can 
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erupt  periodically  and,  in  some  cases,  unexpectedly.  The  U.S. 
objective  is  to  shift  primary  responsibility,  particularly  in 
manpower,  for  deterring  or  fighting  subtheatre  or  localized  con- 
flicts to  its  allies  and  friends.  Although  U.S.  help  will  be 
primarily  in  a form  other  than  ground  elements,  it  could  include 
force  deployments  under  special  circumstances. 

b.  The  mission  of  U.S.  Strategic  Mobility  Forces.  A major 
requirement  of  U.S.  national  military  strategy  is  a capability  to 
deploy  initial  or  augmenting  U.S.  forces  to  cope  with  aggression 
which  cannot  be  met  by  local  forces.  While  U.S.  forces  deployed 
forward  in  peacetime  are  an  essential  contribution  to  deterrence, 
a major  portion  of  U.S.  forces  are  based  in  the  U.S.  The  objec- 
tive of  U.S.  Strategic  Mobility  Forces  is  to  provide  flexibility 
of  deployment  so  that  appropriate  military  forces  can  be  posi- 
tioned and  supported  where  and  when  necessary. 

c.  The  impact  of  Communist  military  assistance  programs  on 
subtheater  threat. 

(1)  General.  Communist  military  assistance  programs,  as 
important  instruments  of  Communist  foreign  and  military  policies, 
impact  directly  upon  U.S.  security  interests  and  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  international  stability.  There  are  gaps  in  informa- 
tion about  the  purpose  and  actual  scope  of  Communist  military 
assistance  effort,  and  its  impact  cannot  be  precisely  measured. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  the  assistance  is  supplied  to  areas 

of  obvious  strategic  importance  to  the  donors  and  is  clearly  se- 
curity as  well  as  politically  oriented. 

(2)  Scope  and  Purpose.  Since  1955  Communist  governments 
have  supplied  about  $26  billion  in  military  aid.  The  Soviets  have 
supplied  more  than  85  percent  of  this  aid,  the  Eastern  European 
countries  8 percent,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  about 
7 percent.  Of  the  total,  $16  billion  (61.5%)  has  been  supplied  to 
other  Communist  governments --most  notably  those  of  Eastern  Europe, 
North  Vietnam,  and  North  Korea.  Almost  $10  billion  has  been  supplied 
to  the  LDCs,  primarily  in  the  Middle  East,  and  to  India  and  Pakistan. 
Almost  90  percent  of  Communist  military  assistance  to  non-Communist 
governments  during  the  1955-1971  period  has  been  Soviet.  Of  this, 
over  one  half  has  gone  into  the  Middle  East--to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq. 
Chinese  military  aid  to  LDCs  has  been  given  to  countries  situated  in 

an  arc  running  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  through  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Arabian  Sea.  In  this  arc  are  countries  which  either  control  the 
Suez  Canal,  contain  the  bulk  of  Free  World's  oil  reserves,  or  are  ad- 
jacent to  the  southern  borders  of  the  USSR. 
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(3)  Major  Characteristics.  Communist  military  assistance 
programs  are  selective  and  provide  the  Coimunist  with  a direct  con- 
duit to  the  centers  of  authority  in  the  recipient  nations.  Such  aid 
has  served  to  increase  Corrmunist  political  leverage  and  to  affect  the 
behavior  of  assisted  governments.  Furthermore,  when  tactically  di- 
rected to  particular  nationalistic  governments.  Communist  support  can 
contribute  substantially  to  the  weakening  or  elimination  of  western 
influences  in  target  countries.  In  the  past  decade  it  has  facili- 
tated an  expansion  of  Communist  commercial  and  diplomatic  presence 

in  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  North  Africa. 

(4)  Impact  of  IAFs.  Having  procured  Soviet  arms,  a number 
of  states  now  are  heavily  dependent  on  their  donors  for  logistical 
and  technical  support.  At  the  same  time,  military  assistance  has 
enabled  the  Communist  countries  to  establish  rapport  with  recipient 
country  military  leaders  and  junior  officers  and  to  gain  improved 
access  to  recipient  country  ports,  airfields  and  other  facilities. 

A major  part  of  the  Communist  assistance  programs  consists  of  low- 
interest  long-term  loans  which,  while  attractive,  are  tied  to  pur- 
chases from  or  barter  agreements  with  the  donor,  thus  restricting 
the  recipient's  flexibility  in  economic  development.  Most  mili- 
tary assistance  includes  the  services  of  training  teams  from  the 
donor  nation,  thus  exposing  IAFs  to  Communist  political  as  well  as 
technical  influence.  The  number  of  Communist  military  personnel 
in  LDCs  increased  by  about  40  percent  between  1969  and  1971 --from 
approximately  7,000  to  over  10,000. 

10.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  capabilities  of  IAF  are  determined  by  governmental, 
political,  economic,  fiscal,  psychological,  and  demographic  fac- 
tors. If  a potential  U.S.  ally  or  friend  fails  to  transform  its 
mobilization  potential,  the  capabilities  of  its  armed  forces  will 
be  reduced,  and,  consequently,  the  burden  of  the  United  States 
will  be  increased. 

b.  Deterrence  of  low  intensity  warfare  threats,  including  sub- 
versive insurgency,  requires  that  IAF  be  capable  of  engaging  in 
appropriate  stability  operations  roles  to  include  both  civil -military 
and  strictly  military  operations. 

c.  If  IAFs  are  unable  to  perform  satisfactorily  any  of  those 
roles  (S  required  to  counteract  a security  threat,  the  U.S.  burden 
will  increase  accordingly. 

11.  CONCLUSIONS.  Before  rendering  U.S.  military  assistance,  either 
in  the  form  of  supplementary  or  complementary  cooperation,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  nation's  capabilities  to  increase  the 
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effectiveness  of  its  IAF  and  to  know  what  the  IAF  can  do  in  both 
military  and  civil -military  roles.  Once  that  assessment  is  made, 
it  will  be  possible  to  estimate  realistically  what  may  be  expected. 
Previous  attempts  to  consider  civil -military  relations  were  largely 
unsuccessful  because  of  the  complex  interrelation  between  those 
areas.  If  an  IAF  does  not  receive  political  approval  from  its  own 
governmental  authorizations,  fiscal  appropriations,  economics  re- 
sources, qualified  manpower,  and  minimal  psychological  support  to 
conduct  civil -military  roles,  it  will  not  be  successful.  This 
underlines  the  need  to  know  which  courses  of  action  the  IAF  cannot 
realistically  undertake  because  of  existing  conditions  within  its 
own  society. 


SECTION  II.  Factors  Delimiting  Civil -Military  Roles. 

1.  GENERAL.  The  basic  question  is  how  to  mobilize  political,  econo- 
mic, psychological,  and  military  forces.  The  basic  military  problem 
of  "identifying  means  to  serve  given  ends"  confronts  cultural,  consti- 
tutional/legal, and  policy-determined  constraints  on  the  "pure  strategic" 
approach.  Any  measure  to  be  considered  in  the  field  of  military  science 
must  pass  military  and  nonmilitary  basic  tests.  The  military  test  asks 

if  it  is  possible  and  will  it  lead  to  the  objective  without  unfavorable 
aftereffects.  The  nonmilitary  test  asks  whether  it  can  be  accommodated 
within  cultural,  constitutional/legal,  and  policy-determined  constraints. 

It  may  be  that  none  of  the  militarily  feasible  measures  or  missions  pass 
the  nonmilitary  constraints.  At  this  point  IAFs  must  make  a choice:  to 
accept  defeat  or  to  break  the  nonmilitary  constraints.  The  consequences 
of  breaking  those  constraints  vary,  but  there  is  always  a cost  attached 
to  them.  The  cost  is  determined  by  the  characteristics  of  the  system 
of  civil -military  relations  which  make  the  cost  peculiar  and  relative 
to  each  society.  Therefore,  foreign  criteria  should  not  be  allowed  to 
affect  the  evaluation  of  the  nonmilitary  costs,  unless  overriding  nation- 
al policy  considerations  dictate  the  contrary. 

2.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CULTURAL  CONSTRAINTS. 

a.  Cultural  constraints  upon  military  choices  are  positive  or  ne- 
gative forcing  upon  IAFs  some  courses  of  action  and  prohibiting  others. 

The  violation  of  the  system  of  values,  beliefs,  traditions,  customs,  and 
mores  can  be  "doing  something"  or  "failing  to  do  something"  in  a given 
situation.  Islamic  countries  have  traditions  which  do  not  forbid  mili- 
tary intervention  in  civilian  affairs  and  allow  forceful  measures  against 
enemies.  Asian  cultures  allow  paternalistic  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
their  armed  forces  and  tend  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  force.  African 
countries  accept  much  higher  levels  of  permissiveness  in  both  military 
and  civilian  actions.  Many  Latin  American  countries  recognize  military 
roles  in  civilian  affairs  which  would  not  be  tolerable  in  the  United 
States. 

b.  These  generalizations  are  valid  for  the  larger  segment  of  the 
populations,  but  not  for  the  elites  of  developing  countries  who  tend  to 
be  "outside"  the  local  value  system  and  are  more  bound  to  international 
ideological  positions.  The  pronouncements  of  these  elites  tend  to  be 
confused  by  outsiders  with  the  attitudes  of  the  general  population,  be- 
cause they  often  claim  to  sneak  for  the  whole  country.  This  is  the  usual 
operating  procedures  of  eli  es.  It  is  illustrative  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing quote: 
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The  representatives  (of  country  X)  were 
five  journalists,  three  professors  and 
two  lawyer  politicians.  Upon  being  in- 
vited to  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, they  presented  the  views  of  the 
grievances  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
real  people  of  their  country,  in  utter- 
ly convincing  ways.  The  principles  of 
the  democratic  faith,  the  lofty  concepts 
of  the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  credo  of 
government  of,  by  and  for  the  people 
were  sustained  in  ways  which  gained  to 
their  favor  the  totality  of  the  audience. 

Every  one  became  convinced  that  those 
were  selfless  patriots,  moderate  reform- 
ers, whose  interests  were  to  warn  their 
government  and  the  American  revolution 
was  to  implement  urgently  needed  social 
and  economic  reforms  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  impoverished  people.  Once 
the  meeting  was  over  an  American  profes- 
sor who  had  attended  the  session  said 
to  his  professorial  counterpart:  "How 
can  you  say  such  things?  Are  you  kid- 
ding?" The  other  answered:  "Of  course 

I am  kidding  but  if  you  want  to  gain 
'gringos'  to  your  cause  you  have  to 
talk  to  them  in  the  stupid  way  they  are 
accustomed  to."  2 

Or  as  Gil  Carl  AlRoy  stated  in  his  study  on  the  involvement 

of  peasants  in  internal  wars: 

Determining  the  aims  and  roles  of  peasants 
caught  up  in  a rebellion  seems  to  be  risky 
business.  Peasants,  as  rebels  or  otherwise, 
have  almost  everywhere  been  notoriously  in- 
articulate, if  not  wholly  illiterate.  The 
outsider  has  almost  always  had  to  speak  for 
the  peasants,  to  record  their  deeds.  How 
reliably  have  the  mean  of  the  cities  per- 
formed this  historical  role?  There  is  cer- 
tainly good  reason  to  doubt,  for  suspecting 
unsympathetic  bias,  and  most  recently  for 
suspecting  sentinjental ity  and  the  fanciful 
bias  of  romance.  5 
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AT  Roy  mentions  the  case  of  Che  Guevara,  who  after  the  revolution, 
has  to  "tell  the  peasants  of  the  goals  of  the  revolution,  explain 
why  they  fought,  why  their  comrades  died."  While  U.S.  Army  studies, 
particularly  DA  Pam  550  Area  and  Country  Studies  series,  have  em- 
phasized the  role  of  value  systems,  apparently  no  study  has  been 
made  on  the  constraints  posed  by  those  value  systems  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  stability  operations.  While  the  issues  of  "poverty," 
"impoverishment,"  and  "grievances  of  the  people"  against  their 
governments  have  been  overemphasized--despite  the  fact  that  po- 
verty has  existed  in  most  of  those  countries  for  all  their  histor- 
ical existence--the  ability  of  their  value  systems  to  accept  poli- 
tical and  national  mobilization  under  military  control  has  been 
ignored.  Ultimately,  the  ability  of  the  value  system  rests  on  the 
behavior  of  the  population.  Value-legitimation  does  not  preclude 
irritation  or  even  furor  on  the  part  of  the  loser  or  the  aggrieved. 
With  respect  to  the  constraints  set  by  the  value  system,  indigenous 
personnel  must  be  the  last  arbiters,  and  any  interference  by  for- 
eigners is  likely  to  be  resented.  U.S.  military  and  security  assis- 
tance personnel  should  not  decide  upon  the  constraints  set  by  local 
values  on  military  options.  When  local  values  conflict  with  the 
values,  aims,  policies,  and  practices  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
blem falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives. 

3.  THE  NATURE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL/LEGAL  CONSTRAINTS.  Most  countries 
define  the  permissible  role  and  establish  boundaries  for  their  armed 
forces  through  law.  Almost  every  country  provides  for  emergencies, 
variously  called  "states  of  emergency"  or  "states  of  war"  or  "mar- 
tial law,"  in  which  legal  guarantees  affecting  political,  economic, 
and  civil  rights  are  temporarily  suspended.  IAFs  frequently  ques- 
tion measures  established  for  national  defense  by  national  law. 

The  U.S.  has  the  oldest  constitution  in  the  world  and  the  respect 
by  the  American  people  for  the  constitutional  system  is  unique.  In 
most  countries  the  constitution  is  a political  covenant  which  ranks 
below  the  salvation  of  the  country,  the  principle  of  nationality,  or 
the  cultural  entity  upon  which  the  constitution  rests.  The  break- 
ing of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  is  considered  in  many 
countries  as  just  another  political  crisis  without  any  deep  emotion- 
al involvement.  Despite  this,  the  possibility  that  U.S.  Army  ope- 
rations might  result  in  unconstitutional  actions  is  serious,  be- 
cause it  is  likely  to  be  construed  as  an  infringement  on  national 
sovereignty.  Some  of  the  policies  recommended  under  the  label  of 
"internal  development"  by  FM  31-23  would  be  clearly  unconstitution- 
al in  many  countries.  No  matter  how  well  meaning  those  measures 
might  be,  they  are  likely  to  be  resented  because  they  are  proposed 
by  "foreigners." 
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4.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  POLITICAL  AND  POLICY  CONSTRAINTS. 

a.  Political  and  policy  constraints  on  possible  military  al- 
ternative in  the  area  of  civil -mil  itary  relations  are  of  extreme 
importance.  The  interplay  between  political  and  military  factors 
is  constant.  As  Clausewitz  indicated: 

The  war  of  a community  always  starts  from 
political  conditions  and  is  called  for  a 
political  motive.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
political  act.  It  is  also  a real  politi- 
cal instrument,  a continuation  of  politi- 
cal relations,  a carrying  out  of  the  same 
by  other  means.  All  beyond  this  which  is 
strictly  peculiar  to  war  relates  merely  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  means  we  use.^ 

This  statement  has  two  meanings.  What  is  peculiar  to  war  is  the  use 
of  organized  and  controlled  force,  and  the  selection  of  weapons  to 
obtain  victory.  Within  the  domain  of  weapons  militarily  available, 
some  are  forbidden  by  political  or  by  formal  statements  of  nation- 
al policy.  However,  not  everything  forbidden  to  U.S.  military  is 
forbidden  to  IAFs  and  vice  versa.  Secondly,  the  political  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States  might  be  different,  sc  that  an  iden- 
tity of  interests  cannot  be  assumed. 

b.  Perhaps  the  major  shortcoming  of  FM  31-23,  Stability  Ope- 
rations, is  in  its  failure  to  recognize  that  political  and  policy 
constraints  and  objectives  of  an  ally  and  of  the  United  States 
might  differ  and  the  obvious  consequences  for  military  and  civil - 
military  operations.  The  U.S.  scenario  on  stability  operations  is 
simplistic.  It  presents  a government  under  internal  attack  both 
politically  and  militarily  by  insurgent  forces.  There  is  ,yr,e  enemy- 
the  insurgent.  Internal  opposition  to  the  government  is  ignored. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  government  to  achieve  a compromise 
with  various  internal  opposition  elements.  Should  the  government 
fail  to  reach  this  compromise  and  "broaden  its  base  of  popular  sup- 
port," it  is  branded  "unresponsive  to  popular  demands  and  to  the 
grievances  of  the  people."  The  naivete  of  this  scenario  is  obvious. 
In  practice,  internal  opposition  to  the  government  will  increase, 
rather  than  decrease,  while  the  insurgent  is  being  opposed.  It  is 
a matter  of  U.S.  national  policy  to  decide  on  whom  to  support,  but 
it  is  a military  problem  to  operate  with  a scenario  that  is  obvious- 
ly invalid.  While  the  U.S.  Army  incorporates  U.S.  national  strategy 
and  national  policy  decisions  in  its  military  strategy,  its  manuals 
do  not  take  into  consideration  that  other  armed  forces  will  also 
be  incorporating  their  own  national  strategy  and  policy.  Ultimate- 
ly, political  considerations  may  require  military  solutions  which 
may  not  be  favorable.  These  political  considerations  are  likely  to 
be  of  paramount  importance  in  the  area  of  civil -mil  itary  relations, 
roles,  and  operations  of  IAFs. 
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5.  DISCUSSION  ON  CULTURAL,  CONSTITUTIONAL/LEGAL,  AND  POLITICAL 
CONSTRAINTS. 


a.  The  legal  system  sets  the  boundaries  of  the  military  ac- 
cording ’ the  generalized  expectations  of  the  population  on  what 
the  military  should  be  and  do.  Civil -mil itary  roles  are  defined 
in  terms  of  the  competition  for  political  power  that  may  exist  in 
the  country,  the  political  views  of  policy  makers,  and  their  ex- 
ternal and  internal  political  goals.  These  definitions  vary  from 
country  to  country.  Constitutional,  cultural,  and  political  de- 
finitions in  many  cases  are  mutually  exclusive  and  contradictory 
causing  discussions  and  debates  pervaded  by  philosophical,  ideo- 
logical, and  legal  concerns  which  obscure  the  basic  problem. 

b.  In  the  field  of  civil -mil itary  roles  and  operations  the  lit- 
erature constantly  confuses  the  military  definition  with  the  consti- 
tutional and  the  cultural.  As  a result,  it  is  never  clear  whether 
IAFs  should  do  something  because  it  leads  to  success  or  whether  it 
should  do  something--or  avoid  doing  it--to  comply  with  cultural  or 
constitutional  definitions  of  permissible  mi1 itary  or  civil -mil  itary 
roles. 


c.  It  is  fruitful  to  start  with  the  military  definition  common 
to  all  armies  and  then  proceed  to  the  constitutional,  cultural,  and 
political  definitions.  In  this  way  constitutional,  cultural,  and 
political  definitions  can  be  taken  as  constraints  upon  the  military 
role.  These  constraints  are  real  but  changeable.  A constitutional 
definition  of  the  role  of  the  military  changes  as  often  as  consti- 
tutions are  amended,  superseded,  or  abridged.  Cultural  definitions 
change  in  accord  with  the  philosophical,  ideological,  and  political 
modifications  that  take  place  in  countries.  Political  definitions 
are  even  more  changeable. 

d.  The  military  definition  of  the  role  of  the  military  remains 
constant.  It  changes  only  in  its  applications  as  new  theories  of 
warfare  succeed  old  ones.  Because  of  this  stability  the  military 
definition  provides  a better  common  ground.  It  constitutes  the 
common  denominator  among  professional  soldiers. 

e.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  tactics  and  theater  strategy 
there  is  a degree  of  commonality  among  professional  soldiers. 
Tactical  and  logistical  considerations  apply  to  both  friend  and 
foe.  This  commonality  does  not  exist*in  the  area  of  civil-mili- 
tary operations  because  of  basic  differences  in  constitutional, 
cultural,  and  political  definitions  of  civil  military  roles. 

Thus,  a basic  concept  of  civil  military  roles  of  general  validity 
to  both  U.S.  and  foreign  military  can  only  be  grounded  in  mili- 
tary science. 
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f.  A military  concept  of  civil -mil  itary  roles  valid  to  all 
armed  forces  is  based  on  the  fact  that  armed  forces  receive  their 
resources  from  the  civil  society.  Thus,  the  degree  of  force  which 
armed  forces  can  maintain  is  dependent  on  the  availability  of  re- 
sources in  the  civil  societ'  and  on  the  extent  to  which  these  re- 
sources can  be  readily  transferred  to  the  military  organization. 

The  civil -mil itary  role  oi  armed  forces  is  based  on  the  need  to 
increase  resources  and  apply  them  to  the  mobilization  base.  These 
resources  are  political,  economic,  social,  and  geographic,  and  the 
limits  of  their  use  are  determined  by  the  minimal  requirements  of 
the  civil  society,  beyond  which  it  would  cease  to  function.  In 
each  particular  country  cultural,  constitutional,  and  political 
constraints  determine  the  real  scope  of  permissible  military  roles. 
If  those  constraints  reduce  the  level  of  military  force  below  the 
requirements  posed  by  a given  threat,  military  science  allows  us 

to  predict  that  the  government  will  fail  to  attain  its  objective. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  prediction  since  it  allows  us  to 
estimate  when  the  use  of  force  is  useless  to  achieve  national  po- 
litical objectives. 

g.  It  is  difficult  for  the  U.S.  Army  to  develop  doctrine  or 
civil -mil itary  roles  appropriate  to  IAFs  of  LDCs:  the  doctrine  is 
not  to  be  applied  by  the  U.S.  Army,  but  by  foreign  governments  and 
forces. 


(1)  Various  U.S.  Army  agencies,  including  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School,  have  criticized  FM  31-23,  "Stability  Opera- 
tions, U.S.  Army  Doctrine,"  on  the  grounds  that  the  doctrine  ap- 
peared to  be  directed  to  the  U.S.  Army,  the  host  country  govern- 
ment, the  IAF,  and  eventually  some  U.S.  government  agencies.  Some 
recoimendations  of  FM  31-23  have  been  termed  unfeasible  by  U.S.  Army 
field  commanders  due  to  political  and  other  conditions  in  particular 
countries. 


(2)  U.S.  Army  field  manuals  relating  to  civil -mil itary 
operations  tend  to  assume  that  host  country  governments  can  solve 
all  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  of  their  country, 
thereby  establishing  the  conditions  whereby  an  insurgency  can  be 
defeated  and  a low  intensity  threat  neutralized.  The  increasing 
realization  that  countries  face  problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
requires  a study  of  how  to  face  insurgency  and  low  intensity  war- 
fare threats  despite  the  persistence  of  problems.  There  are  in- 
dications that  although  some  problems  cannot  be  solved  they  can 
be  controlled. 

h.  Current  U.S.  Army  doctrine  assumes  that  the  means  to  face 
insurgency  and  low  intensity  warfare  threats  are  fixed.  This  un- 
founded assumption  directs  U.S.  military  advisors  to  recoronend  fixed 
procedures  to  host  country  governments,  even  though  given  various 
cultural ,, constitution al , and  political  jefinitions  of  permissible 
military  roles,  the  means  allowed  one  IAF  may  not  be  allowed  another. 
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A solution  to  this  problem  would  require  an  analytical  differ- 
entiation of  ends  to  be  achieved  and  means  to  achieve  them.  While 
ends  may  be  constant  as  gaining  the  support  of  the  population,  the 
means  to  achieve  it  may  vary  according  to  cultural  variables. 

i.  Some  of  the  current  U.S.  Army  doctrine  on  stability  opera- 
tions, nation  building,  and  internal  defense  and  development  (I DAD) 
are  not  determined  by  military  considerations  but  by  the  cultural, 
constitutional,  and  political  definition  of  permissible  military  roles 
existing  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  FM  31-23,  under  the 
heading  "Legal  Status  of  Insurgencies  and  Insurgents,"  rules  that 
inhumane  treatment  of  belligerents,  even  under  stress  of  combat  and 
with  deep  provocation,  is  a serious  and  punishable  violation.  This 
rule  precludes  the  use  of  exemplary  punishment,  which  is  customarily 
used  as  a deterrent  in  many  countries. 

(1)  When  cultural,  constitutional,  and  political  defini- 
tions of  permissible  military  roles  differ,  each  party  will  be  mo- 
tivated to  reject  those  doctrinal  principles  of  the  other  that  are 
either  irrelevant  or  in  conflict  with  its  own. 

(a)  It  can  also  be  anticipated  that  those  differences 
will  create  antagonisms  between  armed  forces,  between  foreign  armed 
forces  and  native  population,  and  between  governments. 

(b)  When  one  military  party  perceives  that  cultural, 
constitutional,  or  political  constraints  affecting  the  other  mili- 
tary party  interfere  with  the  application  of  military  principles, 

it  will  tend  to  accuse  the  other  party  of  political  interference 
with  planning  and  operations. 

(c)  The  problem  is  compounded  because  the  actions  of 
the  IAF  of  LDCs  receiving  U.S.  assistance  will  he  appraised  by  U.S. 
public  opinion  in  terms  of  U.S.  standards  of  permissible  military 
roles. 


(2)  IAFs  have  proven  historically  their  capabilities  to 
engage  in  a series  of  operations  which  ultimately  caused  the  de- 
feat of  loc  1 subversive  insurgencies.  While  many  rebellions 
against  governments  have  succeeded,  most  insurgencies  against  IAF 
were  supported  by  strong  paramilitary  elements,  provided  with 
quasi -military  organization,  conmand  and  control,  and  endowed  with 
solid  political  structures.  Those  insurgencies  which  succeeded 
against  IAF  belong  to  two  classes:  either  the  IAF  were  so  weak- 
ened or  divided  that  their  forces  potential  was  minimal,  or  the 
insurgents  achieved  a political  success  which  caused  the  iAF  to 
disintegrate  through  command  and  control  failures.  One  way  or 
another,  successful  insurgency  requires  the  military  defeat  or  the 
political  neutralization  of  the  IAF. 
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6.  CONCLUSIONS. 


a.  A concept  of  civil -military  roles  appropriate  to  all  IAF 
must  be  developed  from  a general  concept  of  the  role  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

b.  The  role  of  the  military  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  re- 
quisite resources,  organization,  and  operations  needed  to  achieve 
military  and  political  objectives  through  the  use  of  threat  of 
force. 


c.  Cultural,  constitutional,  and  legal  definitions  of  the  role 
of  the  military  are  constraints  impinging  upon  the  military  defini- 
tion of  the  role  since  they  set  limits  to  what  could  be  militarily 
possible. 

d.  It's  convenient  to  start  with  the  military  definition  which 
is  basic  to  all  armies,  and  then  consider  the  cultural,  constitu- 
tional, legal,  and  political  constraints  which  vary  from  one  coun- 
try to  another. 

e.  A military  concept  of  civil -mil itary  roles  appropriate  to 
all  armed  forces  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  civil  society  is  the 
military  mobilization  base,  and  armed  forces  require  sufficient  re- 
sources to  overcome  external  or  internal  threats,  or  to  achieve 
military  and  political  objectives  through  the  use  or  threat  of 
force. 

f.  The  problem  is  who  is  the  intended  user  of  U.S.  Army  doc- 
trine on  internal  defense  and  development,  stability  operations, 
and  nation  building. 

g.  The  approach  to  the  subject  must  consider  insurgency  and 
low  intensity  warfare  threats  from  the  point  of  view  of  ci  vil - 
military  roles  and  operations,  while  recognizing  that  insoluable 
political,  economic,  and  social  problems  will  persist  in  most  Lb's. 
However,  some  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  c?n  be  controlled. 

h.  The  means  to  face  insurgency  an-'!  low  intensity  jarfare 
threats  in  LDCs  are  not  fixed  and  the  means  which  are  available  to 
some  IAFs  are  not  available  to  others. 

i.  Some  elements  of  current  U.S.  Army  doctrine  on  internal 
defense  and  development,  stability  operations,  nation  building, 
and  advisory  assistance  do  not  respond  to  military  requirements 
but  to  the  peculiarities  of  U.S.  cultural,  constitutional,  legal, 
and  political  definitions  of  the  role  of  the  military.  Some  IAFs 
and  LDCs  will  reject  those  characteristics  and  insist  that  their 
own  be  respected. 
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SECTION  III.  Search  of  the  Literature 

1.  CRIAF  POINT  OF  DEPARTURE. 

a.  The  initial  literature  search  showed  that  studies  on  civil- 
military  roles  of  IAFs  were  abundant.  The  DA  pamphlet  550  Series 
contains  numerous  descriptions  of  such  roles.  The  Internal  Defense 
Bibliography  published  by  the  United  States  Army  Conrnand  and  General 
Staff  College  lists  hundreds  of  works  related  to  the  subject.  Since 
1960  more  than  3,000  U.S.  Army  generated  or  sponsored  studies  have 
dealt  with  different  aspects  of  the  same  matter.  There  is,  moreover, 
a vast  body  of  civilian  academic  research  focusing  on  various  civil  - 
military  activities  of  foreign  military  forces.  Most  area  and  coun- 
try studies  include  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  military  on  po- 
litical affairs. 

b.  The  bulk  of  these  works  have  not  been  integrated  into  military 
science,  as  they  had  been  developed  in  the  context  of  what  became  known 
as  insurgency  warfare  which  became  separated  from  the  body  of  orthodox 
military  science  as  if  it  were  another  kind  of  warfare.  The  great 
majority  of  studies  were  not  written  by  professional  soldiers,  and, 
therefore,  their  authors  did  not  look  for  military  applications.  The 
concept  of  "threat,"  basic  to  all  military  studies,  was  absent  from 
their  analyses,  and  they  missed,  therefore,  the  functional  relation- 
ship between  civil -mil  itary  roles  of  armed  forces  and  national  defense. 
The  confusion  then  started,  which  continues  to  this  day,  involving  what 
IAFs  normally  do  in  the  area  of  civil -military  affairs,  and  what  they 
ought  to  do  to  counteract  a threat. 

2.  PRESENT  ASSUMPTIONS  ABOUT  CIVIL-MILITARY  ROLES  OF  ARMED  FORCES. 

The  literature  on  civil -mil itary  roles  of  armed  forces  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  academic  literature  or  otherwise  nonmilitary  lit- 
erature concerned  with  "The  Military  and  Society,"  the  writings  of 
military  and  civilian  strategists,  and  U.S.  Army  doctrine. 

a.  Social  science  contributions  on  "The  Military  and  Society." 

The  social  science  contribution  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  bene- 
ficial or  detrimental  effects  of  the  military  upon  society.  Interest 
in  this  type  of  study  began  in  the  early  1960's,  coinciding  with  Edwin 
Lieuwen's  Arms  and  Politics  in  Latin  America, 5 who  explained  his  con- 
cern : 

4 

The  displays  of  hostility  and  violence  that 
marked  the  tour  of  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  through  South  America  in  1958 
bluntly  demonstrated  that  all  was  not  well 
in  relation  with  other  American  republics. 

As  a consequence,  United  States  policy  in 
Latin  America  is  currently  undergoing  a 
thorough  reappraisal...  A key  element  in 
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the  picture  is  the  role  of  the  armed 
forces.  How  it  has  affected  the  policies 
of  Latin  American  governments  and  the  at- 
titudes of  their  peoples?  And  how  it  has 
influenced  the  interests  and  the  policies 
of  the  United  States?® 

He  describes  how  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  role  of  the  mili- 
tary in  Latin  America  should  be  studied. 

In  1957  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations, 
convinced  that  a thorough  analysis  of  these 
questions  would  throw  light  on  problems  of 
great  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere  which  have  been  especially  trouble- 
some in  our  relations  with  Latin  America,  de- 
cided to  embark  on  a study  on  the  role  of  the 
military  in  Latin  America7and  its  implications 
for  United  States  Policy/ 

Clearly,  the  underlying  assumption  of  the  author  is  that  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  U.5.  government  with  Latin  America  stem  from  its 
support  of  military  regimes.  In  general,  this  whole  body  of  re- 
search tends  to  ignore  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  military  is 
national  defense.  Despite  the  merits  of  its  contributions,  these 
studies  have  been  as  imbalanced  as  a study  of  the  "university  and 
society"  which  ignores  the  educational  purpose  of  the  university, 
or  a study  of  "hospitals  and  society"  that  does  not  consider  the 
medical  purposes  for  which  hospitals  exist.  The  literature  on 
"The  Military  and  Society"  can  be  roughly  divided  into  "studies 
on  militarism"  and  on  "the  military  and  modernization." 

(1)  Studies  on  militarism.  A considerable  number  of 
studies  center  on  the  subject  of  militarism,  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary interference,  or  military  control  of  civilian  government. 

This  subject  was  intensively  studied  in  the  last  century  by 
Friedrich  Engels,  Karl  Marx's  friend  and  coworker. ® The  thesis 
of  Engels  is  that  the  military  is  the  instrument  of  the  exploiting 
classes  which  provides  them  with  the  element  of  force  needed  to 
suppress  and  enslave  the  proletariat.  Although  not  necessarily. 
Marxist,  this  general  theme  has  pervaded  many  current  works.9 
From  another  perspective,  the  works  of4Communist  writers  on  Comnunist 
armed  forces  and  their  employment  contain  elements  of  strategic 
thinking  which  are  absent  when  the  authors  refer  to  armed  forces 
they  consider  their  ideological  enemies. 
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(2)  Ml itary  capabilities  and  modernization.  Another 
group  of  writers  have  been  concerned  with  the  capabilities  of 
the  military  for  modernization  and  development  of  their  nations. 
Morris  Janowitz,*'  Samuel  P.  Huntington, 12  John  P.  Johnson, '8and 
Henry  Bienen'^  belong  to  this  group.  This  approach  has  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  "military  civic  action."  Special 
emphasis  is  put  on  the  performance  of  the  military  and  in  analy- 
tical schemes  aimed  at  classifying  diverse  types  of  armed  forces 
to  determine  which  types  are  more  likely  to  be  a force  for  mo- 
dernization. Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  social  origins 
of  military  officers  as  an  indicator  of  a modernizing  disposition. 
The  controversy  on  whether  the  military  is  an  agent  for  develop- 
ment and  whether  it  has  the  requisite  skills  continues  to  this  day. 

b.  Comments  on  "The  Military  and  Society"  approach.  With  re- 
markable exceptions ,'5  the  writers  included  in  this  approach  do  not 
- consider  the  empirical  fact  that  all  societies,  from  the  most  pri- 
mitive to  the  more  complex,  maintain  armed  forces  and  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  it.  They  have  studied  the  military  in 
peacetime  but  not  in  war,  thus  missing  the  most  significant  as- 
pect of  civil -mil itary  relations.  They  have  not  considered  the 
deterrence  function  of  the  military  in  the  prevention  of  war,  that 
is,  making  violent  aggression  costly  and  uncertain.  At  times  they 
"rediscovered  the  wheel"  and  have  presented  as  new  "findings"ven- 
erable  principles  of  military  science.  Thus,  George  Kelly  reports: 

The  military  as  a group  feels  instinctively 
that  it  is  the  best  judge  of  the  national 
security  interests;  it  refers  to  this  pre- 
science as  part  of  its  'raison  d'etre.'*8 

It  would  have  been  simpler  to  state  that  threat  evaluation  and 
interpretation  is  a key  part  of  the  military  profession  the  world 
over. 

3.  THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  STRATEGISTS.  Unlike  their  Communist 
counterparts,  modern  western  strategist  have  not  been  especially 
concerned  with  civil -mil itary  relationships,  but  with  the  in- 
dustrial and  technological  requirements  of  modern  armies.  The 
overriding  preoccupation  of  modern  western  strategists  has  been 
on  the  issues  evolving  from  nuclear  capabilities  and  nuclear 
deterrence. *?  There  is  also  the  fact  that  under  established 

rules^8--ever  since  the  nineteenth  century--"mil itary  strategy" 
studies  have  been  predominantly  concerned  with  the  conduct  of 
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war,  while  "grand  strategy"  studies,  which  cover  the  national 
potential  for  war  and  its  overall  application,  have  taken  a 
secondary  place.  It  is  in  the  latter  studies,  however,  where 
the  relation  of  the  military  and  society  must  be  sought.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Clausewitz  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  the  national  potential  for  war  in  relation 
to  the  attitude  to  society  in  Books  I and  II  of  his  treatise 
on  War,19  his  better-known  writings  deal  with  field  strategy, 
or  military  strategy,  which  he  defines  as  "the  art  of  making 
use  of  given  means  in  combat. "20  General  Moltke  refined  it  as 
"the  practical  adaption  of  the  means  placed  at  a general's  dis- 
posal to  attain  the  objective  in  view. "2'  By  this  definition 
the  strategist  is  directed  toward  the  application  of  those 
means  given  him  by  his  government.  This  limited  concern  for 
military  or  field  strategy  characteristics  of  the  military  of 
his  time  was  challenged  by  General  Erich  Ludendorff,  who  in  his 
book  Per  To  tale  Krieg22n935l  presented  the  thesis  that  "not 
armies  but  nations  wage  war."  The  contemporary  military  aspects 
of  the  relationship  between  society  and  its  armed  forces  have 
been  developed  mainly  by  the  geopolitical  school  and  by  the  Mar- 
xist-Leninist  strategists. 

4.  THE  U.S.  ARMY  DOCTRINAL  APPROACH  TO  CIVIL  MILITARY  RELATIONS. 

a.  Currently  there  are  two  contracting  U.S.  doctrinal  ap- 
proachs  to  civil -military  relations:  the  "orthodox"  and  "un- 

orthodox." The  orthodox  approach  existed  prior  to  the  Vietnam 
campaign  and  the  stability  operations  doctrine  and  still  exists 
independent  of  and  opposed  to  the  unorthodox  approach  which  was 
generated  ad  hoc  and  piecemeal  under  the  influence  of  political 
views  and  ideological  positions  when  the  United  States  was  con- 
fronted with  overseas  insurgent  wars. 

(1)  Characteristics  of  the  "orthodox  approach."  The 
orthodox  approach  is  based  on  two  ideas --the  "ubiquity  of  con- 
flict" and  the  doctrine  of  "national  power. "2^  Conflict  between 
nations  is  felt  to  be  continuous ,25  although  "it  may  vary  from 
mere  disagreements  and  conflicts  of  interest  to  basic  and  irre- 
concilable differences."26  In  the  pursuit  of  "national  ideol- 
ogies and  objecti ves"Z7nations  rely  on  their  national  power, 
which  includes  all  the  means  available.28  The  factors  of  nation- 
al power  are  geographical,  demographic,  organizational,  psycho- 
logical, and  military.29  Strategy,  in  the  meaning  of  "grand 
strategy,"  30  is  the  art  and  science  of  combining  all  these  fac- 
tors and  using  them  effectively  to  achieve  national  objectives, 
while  military  strategy  is  concerned  with  the  employment  of  the 
military  factor.81  The  Army  definition  of  strategic  mobilization22 
includes  all  factors  of  national  power.  The  concept  of  mobili- 
zation base33  shows  the  interdependence  and  areas  of  overlap  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  military  factors  of  national  power  in  the 
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pursuit  of  national  objectives.  The  concepts  of  political  war- 
fare,3^ economic  warfare, 3b  and  psychological  warfare, 36  as  well 
as  the  concept  of  strategic  vulnerabilities, 37  complete  doctrinal 
recognition  of  the  relation  of  nonmilitary  factors  to  its  military 
strategy.  The  orthodox  approach  is  based  on  experiences  drawn 
during  World  War  II,  when  the  nation  was  engaged  in  a general  war, 
and  suggests  a whole  range  of  factors  relevant  to  military  science. 
One  subject,  however,  that  is  not  covered  in  the  "orthodox  aDDroach" 
is  the  basis  for  the  population's  support  of  national  policy, and 
national  defense.  This  problem  is  left  to  governments  and  the  art 
of  politics. 

(2)  The  "unorthodox  approach"  to  civil -military  relations. 
This  approach  is  tailored  to  LDCs  friendly  to  the  U.S.  that  are 
facing  what  appear  to  be  Communist-inspired  insurgencies.  The  whole 
approach  is  a sequel  to  a theory  of  revolution  and  insurgency.  It 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  an  expeditionary  force  or  a military  as- 
sistance force.  It  does  not  recognize  that  the  country  to  which  it 
is  directed  could  have  its  own  national  policy,  grand  strategy,  and 
military  strategy  but  assumes  what  they  might  be,  and  presumes  that 
there  is  an  identity  of  interests  and  objectives  shared  with  the  U.S. 
This  assumption  is  unwarranted.  Chapter  4,  "United  States  and  Host 
Country  Objectives,"  of  FM  31-23, Stability  Operations,  states: 

The  primary  objective  of  these  governments 
normally  will  be  the  attainment  of  internal 
security  through  stability  operations  pro- 
grams which  will  permit  economic,  political 
and  social  growth. 

Stability  Operations  doctrine  does  not  recognize  some  forms  of  war- 
fare. Webster  defines  war  as  "an  open  armed  conflict  between 
countries  or  hetween  factions  within  the  same  country,"  with  the 
latter  part  cf  fhe  definition  referring  to  civil  war.  Although 
the  doctrine  o.  stability  operations  covers  strike  and  consoli- 
dation campaigns  and  mobile  tactical  operations  it  does  not  state 
anywhere  that  the  host  nation  is  involved  in  an  internal  war. 

The  "unorthodox  approach"  derives  from  this  failure  to  recognize 
internal  hostilities  as  war.  By  Army  definition,  the  objectives 
of  war  are  to  implement  national  policy  to  increase  the  probabil- 
ities and  favorable  consequences  of  victory,  and  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  defeat.  Victory,  in  this  sense,  is  the  achievement  of 
national  policy  objectives  through  fo>rce.  The  defeat  to  be  avoided 
is  the  denial  of  the  national  governmental  objectives  which  requir- 
ed the  employment  of  force  and  violence.  But  stability  operations 
doctrine  does  not  mention  victory  nor  defeat.  Its  objectives  are 
economic,  political,  and  social  growth  which  may  be  equated  to  in- 
creases in  the  production  and  consumption  of  goods  and  services. 

What  are  "social"  and  "political"  growth?  "Social"  and  "politi- 
cal" growth  are  defined  and  used  by  various  social  scientists  to 
mean'  quite  different  things. 
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b.  How  can  military  operations  seek  an  objective  that  defies 
precise  definition?  FM  100-5,  Operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Field,  details  the  relationship  between  war  and  national  ob- 
jectives: 


Because  the  purpose  of  war  is  to  attain  national 
objectives,  national  strategy  must  be  geared  to 
these  objectives.  The  national  objectives  of  the 
United  States  are  to  insure  its  security  and  free- 
dom, and  to  maintain  worldwide  conditions  of  peace, 
security  and  justice. 3° 

There  is  little  doubt  that  any  country  would  subscribe  to  the  thesis 
that  its  principal  national  objectives  are  "security  and  freedom." 

But  the  doctrine  of  stability  operations  asserts  that  the  principal 
objectives  of  a country  are  "economic,  political,  and  social  growth." 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  stability  operations  creates  an  unrealistic 
double  standard.  The  paramount  goal  of  the  U.S.  is  "security  and 
freedom"  and  the  goal  of  the  LOCs  is  "economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial growth."  This  contradiction  is  based  on  the  unsubstantiated 
assumption  that  economic,  political,  and  social  growth  (whatever 
those  two  last  terms  ,nay  mean)  leads  to  satisfaction  and  support  for 
the  government,  which  the  government  needs  to  oppose  an  insurgency. 
This  is  "the  hearts  and  minds"  doctrine. 

c.  The  orthodox  approach  does  not  speculate  on  what  gives  rise 
to  satisfaction  and  popular  support  or  lack  of  support  for  the 
government  in  power.  It  says  that  when  an  armed  aggression  is  tak- 
ing place,  the  primary  concern  is  to  thwart  it  by  decreasing  the 
force  available  to  the  aggressor,  not  by  increasing  economic,  social, 
and  political  growth.  Conversely,  the  unorthodox  approach  defines 
civil -military  relations  as  follows: 

Gaining  the  support  of  the  population  is  of 
utmost  importance.  It  is  not  enough  merely 
to  deprive  the  insurgent  of  population  sup- 
port through  control  measures.  Since  pop- 
ulace and  resources  control  operations  tend 
to  be  restrictive  and  repressive,  they  must 
be  offset  by  vital  and  dynamic  programs 
aiming  at  winning  the  active  support  of  the 
people. 

4 

The  double  standard  is  evident  here.  In  the  U.S.  it  is  expected  that 
the  resources  of  the  mobilization  base  should  be  devoted  to  national 
defense.  In  LDCs  it  is  the  other  way  around:  it  is  the  national 
defense  effort  which  must  provide  benefits  to  the  population.  As 
stated  more  precisely  in  FM  31-23: 
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The  objective  of  internal  defense  plan- 
ning is  to  provide  for  the  efficient  em- 
ployment of  military  resources  to  support 
both  internal  defense  and  internal  deve- 
lopment programs. 

The  orthodox  approach  visualizes  the  military  as  dependent  on  the 
civil  society  for  its  material  and  psychological  resources,  while 
the  civil  society  is  dependent  on  the  military  for  defense.  That 
is,  it  establishes  the  principle  of  interdependence  between  the 
military  and  society.  The  unorthodox  approach  states  that  the 
society  depends  on  the  military  for  resources,  as  a price  for  its 
willingness  to  be  defended.  How  will  the  military  or  the  govern- 
ment obtain  the  resources  needed  to  wage  a defensive  war  and  at 
the  same  time  to  initiate  sweeping  social  programs?  The  resources 
will  come  from  U.S.  assistance,  plus  those  national  resources  to 
be  obtained  through  planning  for  internal  development.  This  plan- 
ning is  not,  as  in  the  orthodox  approach,  the  economic  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  country  to  increase  the  economic  potential  for  war, 
it  is 

The  process  of  preparing  for  and  carrying 
out  such  changes  in  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  the  national  economy  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  most  effective 
use  of  resources  in  a national  emergency. 

The  purpose  is  to  increase 

The  share  of  the  total  economic  capacity 
of  a nation  which  can  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  war. 

The  objective  of  internal  development  in  stability  operations 
doctrine  is 


To  organize  and  motivate  civilians  to  as- 
sist the  government  and  military  forces. 

The  operations  are  directed  at  eliminat- 
ing or  reducing  political,  economic  and 
sociological  problems. 

The  approach  that  we  call  unorthodox  sees  civil -mil itary  relations 
as  motivating  people  to  support  their  government,  the  government's 
policies,  and  the  armed  forces.  These  are  subjects  which  the 
orthodox  approach  does  not  cover,  for  the  orthodox  approach  states 
what  has  to  be  done,  but  not  how  to  move  people  to  do  it.  It 
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assumes  that  aggression,  be  it  external  or  internal  (civil -war), 
is  sufficient  to  move  people  to  defend  themselves.  The  un- 
orthodox approach  takes  a psychosocial  stand  on  motivation  but 
fails  to  recognize  the  fact  of  war,  or  civil  war.  Civil -military 
relations  are  seen  as  a function  of  government  regardless  of  their 
economic  feasibility.  The  stress  on  "economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical growth"  implies  that  the  host  government  was  previously 
unable  or  unwilling  to  achieve  it.  This  sets  the  stability  ope- 
rations officer  automatically  against  the  government  he  is  sup- 
posed to  defend,  rather  than  against  the  insurgent.  The  emphasis 
on  "political  growth"  tends  to  cast  aspersion  on  the  present  po- 
litical leadership  of  the  country.  The  "hearts  and  minds  doctrine" 
likewise  assumes  that  the  economic,  social,  and  political  doctrines 
valued  by  a foreign  power  and  imposed  on  a host  country  will  not 
offend  national  values,  beliefs,  and  traditions.  In  essence,  the 
unorthodox  approach  is  the  ultimate  in  paternalism.  It  holds  that 
the  military  may  be  either  a "militaristic  threat  to  the  people" 
or  "an  agent  of  modernization  and  growth."  The  unorthodox  ap- 
proach strives  to  avoid  the  former  and  to  motivate  leaders  to  pur- 
sue the  latter.  With  this  thought  in  mind  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand the  proposition  that: 

> 

Since  populace  and  resources  control  tend 
to  be  restrictive  and  repressive,  they  must 
be  offset  by  vital  and  dynamic  programs. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  unorthodox  approach  may  be  summarized 
in  the  following  sentence: 

When  revolution  occurs,  it  is  not  the  people 
who  must  conform  to  the  demands  of  governments, 
but  governments  who  must  conform  to  the  demands 
of  the  people.39 

d.  Discussion  of  the  "orthodox"  and  "unorthodox"  approaches. 

The  "orthodox"  approach  has  not  been  developed  to  cover  internal 
war  or  insurgency  war.  The  Clausewitz  emphasis  on  battle  in  the 
"orthodox"  approach  has  tended  to  cause  the  importance  of  non- 
combatant  rear  elements  to  be  neglected.  In  war  scenarios  calling 
for  the  dispatch  of  U.S.  expeditionary  armies  overseas,  noncombat 
rear  elements  were  not  considered  to  be  a major  problem.  When  the 
U.S.  had  to  advise  and  assist  allied  governments  waging  a war  without 
fronts  on  their  own  territory,  against  Insurgents,  the  orthodox  ap- 
proach was  not  helpful.  This  lag  was  signalled  by  Richard  M.  Leighton 
and  Robert  W.  Coakley  in  their  official  study  of  the  United  States  Army 
in  World  War  II,  who  when  discussing  the  Global  Logistics  and  Strategy 
said:40 
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In  the  analytical  and  interpretative 
literature  on  war  by  professional 
military  writers  since  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  expanding 
role  of  the  noncombatant  services  has 
received  only  perfunctory  recognition, 
while  scarcely  any  of  the  writers  have 
chose  to  describe  the  actual  mechanics 
of  administration.  Among  professional 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Army,  at  least 
until  recently,  indifference  to  logis- 
tics was  widespread  and  traditional  - 
a striking  paradox  in  an  army  that 
claims  some  of  the  most  spectacular  ad- 
vances in  that  field. 

The  vacuum  created  by  the  lack  of  interest  of  military  writers  in 
the  area  of  civil -military  relations  was  filled  by  social  scien- 
tists. The  social  scientist  tends  to  analyze  events  in  terms  of 
his  own  analytical  models.  The  reported  facts  are  often  selected 
to  reflect  the  analytical  scheme  of  the  writer  rather  than  the  full 
course  of  events.  Social  scientists,  in  creating  the  unorthodox 
approach  for  the  U.S.  Army,  established  a nonmilitary  element  in 
a military  science.  The  unorthodox  concepts  and  doctrines  had  not 
been  produced  by  soldiers,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  military 
science.  They  were  not  concerned  with  fostering  the  probabilities 
favorable  to  victory,  and  reducing  the  chances  of  defeat.  They 
wanted  the  military  to  implement  ideological  aims  and  political 
objectives  in  total  disregard  for  the  principles  of  military 
science.  The  violation  of  the  principles  of  military  science  by 
social  scientists  resulted  in  a dangerously  shaky  doctrinal  base 
replete  with  contradictions.  Unlike  the  Communist,  who  produced 
sound  trategy  by  manipulating  ideological  concepts.  Western  social 
scientists  manipulated  strategic  concepts  to  produce  a military 
ideology.  Unless  qualified  military  experts  concern  themselves  with 
the  problem  of  civil -mil itary  relations,  unsound  military  doctrine 
will  persist.  Historically  the  problem  arose  because  the  mobili- 
zation of  physical  scientists  during  World  War  II  and  its  aftermath 
proved  to  be  fruitful  in  the  development  of  weapons  and  conmunica- 
tion  systems.  As  an  extension  of  this  involvement,  social  scien- 
tists were  pressed  into  service.  They  introduced  their  own  con- 
cepts which  were  codified  into  military  doctrine  without  being 
integrated  through  the  tested  problem-solving  approaches  of  the 
mil itary. 
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SECTION  IV.  Frame  of  Reference  for 
Definitions 


1.  GENERAL. 

a.  A systematic  attempt  to  conceptualize  the  impact  of  civil- 
military  roles  of  IAFs  upon  U.  S.  Amy  doctrine  requires  the  preliminary 
conceptualization  of  civil -military  roles  of  armed  forces  in  general. 

This  poses  a distinct  problem  because  U.  S.  Army  definitions  are  for  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  reflect  U.  S.  Army  characteristics.  It  was  understood 
that  CRIAF  had  to  produce  conceptual  definitions  about  IAFs  for  the  U.  S. 
Arny  which  would  be  compatible  with  U.  S.  Army  usage.  New  doctrinal 
definitions  were  needed  because  more  were  available  to  conceptualize  the 
range  of  civil -mi litary  roles  of  armed  forces.  It  was  found  in  most 
cases  that  with  an  extension  of  approved  U.  S.  Army  definitions  the 
problem  could  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

b.  The  ci vi 1 -mi litary  roles  of  armed  forces  have  been  identified 
in  several  ways.  One  way  is  the  "combat  service  support  perspective," 
which  assumes  the  existence  of  a tactical  situation  in  progress,  and  asks: 
"Aside  from  the  primary  combat  mission  at  hand,  what  auxiliary  missions 
should  armed  forces  undertake  with  regard  to  a civilian  population  in 

the  operational  environment? "4'  This  approach  has  yielded  three  major 
missions:  (a)  obtaining  civilian  support  for  and  preventing  civilian 

interference  with  tactical  and  logistical  operations;  (b)  assisting 
the  commander  in  the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities  pertaining  to 
the  civil  population,  government,  and  economy  of  the  area;  and  (c)  pro- 
viding support  to  civilian  populations  by  means  of  military  civic  action. 
Post  combat  scenarios  include  the  military  government  mission,  which  has 
been  elaborated  and  extended,  as  a basic  answer  to  the  question  above. 

This  approach  characterizes  the  planning  orientations  deriving  from  a 
common  military  scenario:  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S.  are  sent  to  an 
overseas  theater  to  support  allies  against  an  aggressor.  Civil -mi litary 
roles  can  also  be  identified  with  the  recognition  of  the  interdependence 
between  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian  sectors  of  the  society  and  of 
the  civil -mi litary  relations  so  engendered. 

c.  The  scenario  of  a country  under  attack  (external,  internal  or 
mixed)  shows  the  IAF  faced  with  the  problems  of  conducting  tactical 
operations,  consolidating  the  resources  of  the  mobilization  base  to 
provide  essential  grand  logistic  support,  and  defending  the  nonmilitary 
sectors  of  their  country--including  the  government  of  public  sectors— 
against  overt  or  covert  attacks  and  infiltration  from  the  enemy.  The 
enemy's  direct  attack  on  that  country  is  considered  an  indirect  threat 

to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  will  have  to  support  the  defensive 


effort  of  the  threatened  country  while  subscribing  to  the  policy  that  the 
main  defensive  effort,  including  manpower  and  fiscal  and  material  re- 
sources, together  with  the  will  to  fight,  must  come  from  the  threatened 
country  itself.  This  scenario  outlines  the  current  U.  S.  National 
Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence.  Once  the  primary  responsibility  for 
defeating  aggression  is  placed  upon  a country  and  its  armed  forces,  the 
problem  of  civil -mi litary  interdependence  comes  to  the  fore.  The  armed 
forces  of  the  particular  country  need  the  support  of  the  civilian  sectors 
of  the  country  to  face  the  challenge  successfully.  Since  civilian  sup- 
port to  military  operations  is  not  directly  applied  but  takes  place 
through  public  and  private  organizations  (including  governmental  organiza- 
tions), it  is  essential  that  these  organizations  perform  their  functions. 

d.  One  of  the  basic  concerns  of  the  military  is  to  protect  civilian 
organizations,  avoid  their  degradation,  and  if  necessary  to  reinforce, 
augment  or  even  substitute  for  them  with  military  elements.  In  case  of 
external  or  internal  aggression,  interaction  between  the  civilian  and 

the  military  sectors  is  increased.  This  interaction  is  civil -mi litary 
relations.  The  mandates  given  the  armed  forces  to  engage  in  activities 
in  the  area  of  civil -mi litary  relations  constitute  civil -mi litary  roles, 
and  the  roles-performances  included  in,  or  required  by,  those  mandates 
(or  missions)  are  civil -mi litary  operations.  If  martial  law  is  declared, 
many  areas  customarily  the  concern  of  civil  government  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  military. 

e.  It  is  not  possible  to  specify  the  enormous  variety  of  civil- 
military  missions  of  the  armed  forces.  In  some  instances  an  IAF  may  under- 
take military  government  functions  in  its  own  country.  In  others,  it  may 
contribute  support  and  eventual  augmentation  of  government  operations. 

That  title  may  be  confusing  because  in  the  event  of  aggression,  government 
operations  change  and  expand  in  order  to  achieve  higher  levels  of  security 
and  control . 

f.  Military  takeover  may  havegreat  political,  ideological,  and 
legal  relevance— and  have  serious  effects  on  the  government,  the  military, 
and  the  country  as  a whole—but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  strategy  of 
national  defense,  it  is  not  so  relevant.  When  soldiers  take  or  are  en- 
trusted with  governmental  functions  outside  the  institutional  structure 

of  the  armed  force,  they  are,  in  effect,  outside  the  armed  forces.  If 
they  have  authority  over  the  armed  forces,  it  is  the  authority  that 
members  of  government  have  upon  the  armed  forces.  They  are  soldiers  with 
civilian,  political,  or  governmental  roles,  and  through  those  nonmilitary 
roles  they  exert  authority  upon  soldiers  who  have  remained  in  the  insti- 
tutional structure  of  the  military.  When  soldiers  become  statesmen  and 
politicians  outside  the  institutional  structure  of  the  armed  forces,  they 
no  longer  exercise  their  military  command  roles,  and  their  authority- 
like  the  authority  of  a civilian  government  member— rests  upon  the  legal 
or  patriotic  willingness  of  military  commanders  to  obey.  This  is  not  the 
case  when  elements  or  members  of  the  armed  forces  undertake  civil -mi litary 
roles.  They  are  inside  the  military  institutional  structure,  belong  to 
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that  structure,  are  within  the  military  chain  of  command,  and  may  be 
relieved  or  rotated  without  any  political  effect.  These  analytical 
considerations  are  critical  to  the  assessment  of  civil -military  roles  of 
armed  forces  and  to  identify  what  is  a civil -military  role,  as  distinct 
from  a civilian  role  undertaken  by  a member  of  the  military.  For 
example,  a soldier  who  is  appointed  civil  governor  of  a province  holds 
a civilian  role,  not  a ci vi  1 -mi  1 i tary  role.  When  a member  of  the  armed 
forces  acting  as  military  governor  of  a province  and  within  the  military 
chain  of  command  is  granted  authority  over  civil  affairs  in  that  province, 
he  is  conducting  ci  vi 1 -mi  1 i tary  affairs,  has  a civil -military  role,  and 
engages  in  civil -military  operations.  Under  the  U.  S.  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence  the  major  role  of  the  U.  S.  Amy  is  to  "complement" 
or  "supplement"  IAFs  (with  the  exception  of  the  "joint  planning"  which 
the  Strategy  provides  for  the  European  Theater).  Both  in  the  deterrence 
and  in  the  violent  conflict  contingencies  provided  by  the  strategy, 
elements  of  the  U.  S.  Army  may  be  called  upon  to  advise  or  support  IAFs 
in  the  full  spectrum  of  their  responsibilities.  Thus,  indirectly,  the 
U.  S.  Army  will  be  involved— through  the  mediun  of  the  IAFs--in  those 
responsibilities.  It  is  thus  that  the  scenarios  provided  by  the  Strategy 
of  Realistic  Deterrence  demanded  a new  conceptual  approach,  more  extensive 
and  global  in  kind,  to  the  civil -military  roles  of  IAFs.  The  conceptual 
definitions  developed  are  the  basis  upon  which  the  analyses  and  recom- 
mendations a re  bui  It. 

2.  BASIC  CONCEPTUAL  DEFINITIONS. 

a.  The  principle  of  civil -military  interdependence.  U.  S.  Army 
doctrine  recogni zes  the  i nterdependence  between  the  mi  1 i tary  and  its 
society  in  the  definitions  of  national  and  military  strategy.  The  former 
is  defined  as 

The  art  and  science  of  developing  and  using  the 
political,  economic  and  psychological  powers  of 
a nation,  together  with  its  armed  forces,  during 
peace  and  war  to  secure  national  objectives. 

and  the  latter, 

The  art  and  science  of  employing  the  armed  forces 
of  a nation  to  secure  the  objectives  of  national 
policy  by  the  application  of  force  or  the  threat 
of  force. 

Military  strategy  applies  to  organized  force  made  available  by  national 
strategy.  The  principle  of  civil -military  interdependence  can  be 
formulated  as  follows: 
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Civil  Military  Interdependence:  The  posture, 
morale,  combat  effectiveness,  and  capacity  to 
oppose  different  threat  systems  that  character- 
ize the  armed  forces  of  a country  depend  on 
the  levels  of  manpower,  resources  and  psycho- 
logical support  that  the  armed  forces  can 
obtain  from  the  mobilization  base  of  their 
country.  All  countries  need  an  institutional- 
ized armed  force  to  deter  potential  external 
or  internal  aggressors  or  transgressors,  and 
to  prevent  threats  or  deeds  of  violence  that 
hinder  national  policy  implementation. 

In  recent  years,  moralistic  judgments  have  found  their  way  into  social 
science  literature.  It  is  argued  that  force  is  self-defeating,  that  it 
prevents  consensus  and  agreement,  and  by  its  mere  existence  generates 
conflict.  The  evidence  does  not  bear  out  this  contention.  The  President 
of  the  American  Sociological  Association,  Prof.  William  J.  Goode,  noted 
in  his  1971  presidential  address: 

Force  constitutes  one  of  the  major  foundations 
of  social  structure.  The  processes  by  which 
the  command  of  force  is  expended,  exchanged, 
accumulated  or  lost,  are  universal  in  social 
interaction  because  force  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental resources  people  and  groups  need  to 
elicit  cooperation,  help,  and  conformity  from 
one  another. 42 

Force  or  the  threat  of  force,  rather  than  being  the  antithesis  of  coopera- 
tion and  conformity,  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  these  can  be  achieved. 
The  universal  requirement  all  societies  have  for  institutionalized  force 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  practically  no  countries  without 
a military  establishment. 

b.  Civil -mi litary  relations. 

(1)  The  interdependence  between  the  military  and  society 
creates  networks  of  interactions  between  the  armed  forces  and  the  various 
governmental,  political,  economic,  social,  and  psychological  institutions 
and  organizations  of  the  country,  or  of  another  ccntry.  These  inter- 
actions are  civil -mi litary  relations. 
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Civil -military  relations:  All  interactions, 
formal  and  informal,  friendly,  neutral  or 
hostile,  which  exist  between  elements  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  governmental,  political , 
economic,  sociological  and  psychological  com- 
ponents of  the  same  or  of  another  country. 

The  definition  states  the  obvious  fact  that  relations  betwoen  military 
and  civilian  elements  exist  even  when  they  are  unfriendly  or  hostile. 

Civil -military  relations  can  be  divided  Into  Internal  and  external— out- 
side the  country.  The  major  characteristic  of  these  relations  is  the 
overlap,  or  intersection,  between  the  governmental  sector;  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  sectors;  and  the  military  sector  of  a society  within 
the  country.  These  overlaps  range  in  magnitude  from  the  individual  inter- 
actions between  members  of  a military  post  and  the  surrounding  community, 
to  purchases  of  goods  and  services  by  the  military  in  government,  to 
civilian  political  impacts  upon  the  military  in  general  and  upon  individu- 
al military  coirmanders.  It  includes  the  deterrent  rule  of  the  military 
as  the  major  holder  of  organized  force  in  the  society.  More  attention 
has  been  paid  in  the  literature  to  the  nature  and  character  of  internal 
civil -military  relations  than  to  the  impact  of  their  very  existence. 
Doctrinal  policy  in  many  countries  emphasizes  that  the  relations  between 
the  military  and  civilian  components  must  be  friendly  and  that  the  mili- 
tary must  be  subordinate  to  civilian  authority,  but  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  scope  of  civil-military  relations.  Because  this  is 
an  important  concept  in  the  evaluation  of  civil -military  interdependence, 
it  is  defined  here  as: 

Area  of  Civil -Military  Relations:  Those  parts 
of  a society,  governmental,  political,  econo- 
mic or  social,  in  which  there  is  a reciprocal 
overlap  between  civilian  and  military  functions 
and  requirements.  They  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  areas  in  which  manpower,  materi- 
al, fiscal,  and  psychological  resources  are  gen- 
erated and  distributed  for  the  support  of  civil 
and  military  needs. 

(2)  In  the  presence  of  an  external  or  internal  threat,  when 
countries  tend  to  mobilize  their  resources  to  reduce  internal  vulnerabili- 
ties and  mobilize  resources  to  increase  defensive  capabilities,  civil- 
military  relations  expand.  This  expansion  is  capable  of  changing  both 
the  nature  and  the  characteristics  of  the  civil -military  relationship. 
CRIAF  country  studies  show  that  in  sudden  expansions  civil -military 
relations  have  passed  from  positive  to  negative,  and  the  character  of 
military  subordination  to  civilian  authority  has  also  changed.  In 
several  instances  members  of  the  military  who  opposed  the  expansion  be- 
came unpopular  with  politicians  and  with  other  elements  of  the  armed 
forces.  Regular  armies  fear  mobilization  because  it  brings  into  their 
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structure  reservists,  whom  the  regular  soldiers  consider  civilians  in 
uniform,  while  civilians  resist  mobilization  because  it  brings  them  into 
the  military.  As  the  level  of  threat  increases  the  force  used  in  the 
resolution  of  conflicts,  military  roles  increase  and  so  does  the  com- 
petition for  political,  economic,  and  psychological  resources.  It  is  the 
area  of  civil -military  relations  that  the  problems  of  "allocation  of 
resources"  must  be  resolved.  It  means  deciding  which  resources  go  to 
defense  and  which  to  civilian  uses.  It  is  more  than  an  economic  dilemma, 
as  it  affects  the  nature  of  the  political  system.  To  raise  the  level  of 
resources  requires  an  exercise  of  power  and  results  in  a higher  concentra- 
tion of  power  when  the  resources  are  obtained.  The  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  the  military  increases  not  only  military  power  but  the  political 
and  economic  power  of  the  armed  forces.  In  the  presence  of  growing  ex- 
ternal or  internal  threats,  governments  curtail  the  latitude  of  the 
communication  media  and  the  permissible  activities  of  opposition  groups. 
When  national  security  is  threatened,  governments  require  more  stringent 
mechanisms  of  control  to  cope  with  problems  of  national  defense.  Political 
opponents  are  often  inclined  to  deny  the  need  for  higher  national  security 
measures  because  consciously  or  unconsciously  they  fear  the  curtailment 
of  their  own  activities.  The  increased  interdependence  between  civilian 
and  military  components  causes  IAFs  to  become  very  sensitive  to  civilian 
pressures.  The  higher  the  position  of  a commander,  the  greater  will  be 
his  concern  with  civilian  affairs— a term  that  covers  the  whole  range  of 
governmental,  political,  economic,  sociological,  and  psychological  re- 
lations. Commanders  realize  that  military  activities  are  dependent  on 
relations  with  the  civilian  sector  because  civilian  decisions  affect  the 
capabilities  and  posture  of  their  forces.  In  many  instances  national 
strategy  decisions  result  in  reorganizations  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  military  forces.  Military  forces  are  inevitably  involved  in  the  re- 
organization, which  affects  both  force  and  command  structures,  as  ex- 
panded government  functions  require  augmentation  by  military  components. 
The  military  thus  exercises  politically  significant  roles  due  to  the 
increase  of  governmental-mi litary  interdependence.  These  complex  inter- 
actions in  the  presence  of  growing  threats  are  of  paramount  military 
concern.  On  the  strength  of  those  observations  it  is  felt  that  a con- 
ceptual approach  to  ci vi 1 -mi litary  affairs  is  needed  which  is  different 
from  those  currently  in  use  by,  or  proposed  for,  U.  S.  Army  doctrine. 

The  difference  is  one  of  basic  approach.  Current  U.  S.  Army  doctrine  is 
based  upon  a scenario  in  which  a U.  S.  force  is  deployed  overseas  for 
advice  or  deterrence  purposes,  or  for  combat  should  deterrence  fail. 
Commanders  confronted  with  the  problem  posed  by  civilians  in  their 
operational  environment  ask,  "What  are  my  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  civilians?"  * 

(3)  This  question  limits  civil  affairs  activities  to  the 
prevention  of  civilian  interference  with  military  operations,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  commander's  responsibilities  toward  the  civilian  environ- 
ment, liaison  and  support  to  indigenous  governments,  and  military 
participation  in  internal  development.  Common  to  these  considerations 
is  the  concept  of  a military  force  operating  overseas  and  relating  to  a 
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foreign  civilian  environment.  The  civil -military  affairs  that  are  con- 
sidered are  not  derived  from  internal  civil -military  relations,  which 
carry  the  brunt  of  civil -military  relations,  but  from  external  ones. 

(4)  Our  proposed  scenario  implies  a developing  country  facing 
threatened  or  actual  aggression  from  external  and/or  internal  forces. 

The  basic  question  posed  by  this  scenario  is:  "What  must  be  done  in  the 
areas  of  civil -military  relations  to  increase  the  probabilities  and 
favorable  consequences  of  victory  and  to  reduce  the  chances  of  defeat?" 
This  question  reproduces  verbatim  the  definition  of  strategy  in  the 
Amy  Dictionary  (AR  310-25).  By  posing  it,  civil -military  relations  and 
civil -military  affairs  are  brought  back  into  the  fold  of  strategy  and 
military  science. 

(5)  Military  concepts  are  universal.  They  apply  to  one's 

own  as  well  as  to  other  armed  forces,  friendly  or  hostile.  The  principles 
of  war,  of  offensive  operations,  of  defensive  operations,  of  rear  area 
protection,  or  of  command  and  staff  relations  belong  to  this  class  of 
universal  military  concepts.  The  same  applies  to  concepts  governing 
civil -military  relations.  U.  S.  Amy  doctrine  has  defined  in  an  incom- 
plete way  the  whole  area  of  civi 1 -military  relations  and  affairs  because 
its  scenarios  do  not  cover  defensive  operations  within  a national 
territory.  LDCs  are  primarily  concerned  with  defense  within  their  own 
territorial  boundaries,  and  therefore,  they  offer  an  excellent  view  of 
the  actual  interplay  between  civil  and  military  factors.  Since  the  U.  S. 
National  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  directs  the  U.  S.  Army  to  plan 
for  a defense  and  deterrence  posture  in  which  IAFs  will  play  a primary 
role  in  the  defense  of  their  counties,  a valid  understanding  of  civil- 
military  affairs  becomes  of  paramount  importance  to  complementary  and 
supplementary  joint  planning. 

c.  Civil -military  roles  of  armed  forces. 

(1)  IAFs  engage  in  a great  variety  of  ci vi  1 -mi  1 i tary 
relations. 43  j0  evaluate  the  significance  of  these  activities  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  the  extra-military  activities  of  the  armed  forces 
in  the  civilian  sectors  of  their  own  societies  from  standard  civil -mili- 
tary activities.  The  many  typologies  available  in  academic  literature 
were  of  little  value  because  they  were  not  concerned  with  differentiating 
military  from  extra-military  activities.  They  were  using  legal,  consti- 
tutional, or  cultural  criteria  on  what  is  proper  or  improper  for  armed 
forces  to  do,  and  often  they  were  not  even  the  criteria  of  the  countries 
concerned,  but  those  of  the  U.  S.  or  the  developed  industrial  countries 
of  the  West.  The  classification  criterion  finally  adopted  by  CRIAF  was 
based  on  the  following  premise:  when  soldiers  take  or  are  entrusted  with 
civilian  functions  and  responsibilities  outside  the  institutional  and 
command  structure  of  the  armed  forces  they  engage  in  "extra-military" 
roles.  In  some  cases  if  their  civilian  functions  are  governmental,  they 
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may  have  authority  over  the  armed  forces.  They  are  soldiers  with 
civilian  roles  (not  civil -military  roles)  exerting  authority  over  civil- 
ians and  the  armed  forces.  On  the  other  haid,  when  soldiers  undertake 
civil -military  roles  they  remain  inside  the  institutional  and  command 
structure  of  the  armed  forces  and  are  accountable  for  their  actions  to 
their  military  superiors.  For  example,  a military  officer  who  is  the 
civil  governor  of  a province  has  a civilian  role  and  is  outside  the 
military  chain  of  command,  or  he  may  have  a civil -military  role  if  the 
armed  forces  have  been  given  the  mission  of  providing  civil  government 
(civil -military  government)  to  a province.  This  distinction  shows  that 
the  problem  of  soldiers  taking  civilian  roles  was  not  as  crucial  to 
CRIAF  as  the  problem  of  the  military  taking  civil -military  roles. 

(2)  Civil -military  roles  of  armed  forces  have  two  characteris- 
tics: they  are  undertaken  within  the  institutional  and  command  structure 

of  the  armed  forces,  and  they  are  guided  by  the  requirements  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  U.  S.  Army  definition  of  mission  thus  became  the  key  to  the 
definition  of  civil -military  roles  of  armed  forces.  Since  the  concept  of 
ci vi 1 -mi  1 i tary  roles  of  armed  forces  is  central  to  this  study,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  present  it  in  the  manner  of  a formal  definition: 

Civil -Military  Roles  of  Armed  Forces:  the  mission, 
mandate,  or  responsibility  given  the  armed  forces 
of  a country  or  elements  thereof  to  augment,  develop, 
organize,  or  control  the  physical,  political,  econom- 
ic, sociological,  or  psychological  forces,  and  pro- 
cesses to  support  or  secure  national,  strategic, 
logistic,  or  tactical  objectives. 

Since  the  implementation  of  civil -military  roles  takes  the  form  of  civil- 
military  operations,  the  objective  of  civil -military  roles  can  be  divided 
into  strategic,  logistic,  and  tactical.  The  country  and  case  studies  dem- 
onstrate that  the  civil -military  roles  of  IAFs  can  be  classified  into 
strategic,  logistic,  and  tactical  objectives,  except  for  one  class  of 
roles  of  armed  forces  which  serves  "national  policy"  objectives  and  does 
not  have  a direct  military  purpose.  The  empirical  studies  show  that  the 
mandate  to  undertake  ci  vi 1-mi litary  roles  is  specific  when  the  task  to  be 
undertaken  and  the  mode  of  operation  is  clearly  fixed  and  general  when 
the  means  to  achieve  an  objective  are  not  specified.  Some  civil -mi litary 
roles  are  temporary,  as  in  emergency  situations,  while  others  are 
permanent,  such  as  those  given  commanders  of  "territorial"  units.  Some 
civil -mi litary  roles  are  limited  in  scope,  while  others  are  extensive 
covering  the  whole  area  or  population.  Finally,  some  roles  are  contingent, 
meaning  that  the  military  would  be  required  to  exercise  or  implement  them 
in  a given  situation.  Contingent  roles  are  the  most  interesting  but  less 
documented,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  gaining  information  about  con- 
tingency plans  of  IAFs. 

(a)  Internal  and  external  civil -mi litary  roles.  As  with 
civil -mi litary  relations,  civil -mi litary  roles  can  be  internal  or  external 
according  to  whether  they  involve  the  population  of  the  armed  forces'  own 
country  or  a foreign  population.  Civil -mi litary  interdependence,  which 
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Is  critical  internally,  is  not  as  significant  in  external  roles.  All 
armed  forces  distinguish  between  internal  and  external  civil -military 
roles,  Including  the  United  States  which  differentiates  between  civil 
affairs  in  CONUS  and  in  OCONUS.  Since  U.  S.  defense  scenarios  do  not 
include  defensive  military  operations  in  CONUS,  internal  civil -military 
roles  have  not  been  properly  explored.  Should  the  U.  S.  Army  be  called 
to  provide  support  to  the  IAFs  of  allied  nations  engaged  in  internal 
defense  operations,  a knowledge  of  those  roles  would  be  required. 

(b)  The  objectives  of  civil-military  roles.  While 
civil-military  roles  of  armed  forces  may  be  directed  to  the  civilian 
sector  of  a society,  the  objective  may  be  outside  those  sectors.  The 
military  supervision  of  harvests  to  deny  the  enemy  crops  is  a civil-mili- 
tary operation,  the  objective  of  which  is  to  deny  resources  to  the  enemy, 
although  its  "area  of  operations"  is  the  civilian  agricultural  sector. 

Some  civil -military  roles  such  as  military  civic  action  do  take  place  in 
civilian  sectors  with  objectives  in  those  sectors,  such  as  to  improve 
levels  of  living,  foster  internal  development,  or  gain  the  goodwill  or 
allegiance  of  civilians. 

d.  Civil -military  operations.  The  definition  of  civil -military 
operations  is  derived  from  the  concept  of  civil -military  roles.  Civil- 
mllltary  operations  are  the  activities  by  which  civil -military  roles  are 
implemented.  Some  further  clarification  of  the  subject  is  needed  be- 
cause of  the  restricted  way  in  which  it  has  been  customarily  used.  Since 
U.  S.  Army  doctrine  is  primarily  concerned  with  external  civil -military 
roles  (those  bearing  upon  foreign  societies),  the  current  meaning  given 
to  civil -military  operations  refers  to  external  civil -military  operations. 

A general  concept  of  ci vi 1 -mi  1 i tary  operations  must  include  both  internal 
and  external  roles  as  the  U.  S.  Army  may  be  deployed  in  areas  where  both 
are  taking  place  simultaneously.  Specifically,  the  U.  S.  Army  may  be 
engaged  in  external  civil -military  operations,  the  IAF  ray  be  performing 
internal  civil -military  operations,  and  furthermore,  the  U.  S.  Army, 
through  the  support  it  extends  to  an  IAF,  may  be  indirectly  engaged  in 
supporting  internal  civil -military  operations.  This  last  type  of  civil- 
military  operation  in  which  one  foreign  army  supports  another's  internal 
civil -mili tary  operations  has  special  characteristics  and  requirements  of 
its  own  and  is  classified  as  mixed  civil -mili tary  operations. 

e.  Identification  of  civil -mili tary  operations.  The  following 
discussion  is  based  on  U.  $.  Army  terms  used  in  AR  310-25  because  the 
issue  is  strictly  within  the  domain  of  military  science.  The  question  to 
be  examined  is  whether  civil -mili tary  operations  are  aspects  of  military 
operations  or  are  military  operations  in  their  own  right.  FM  100-20, 
Internal  Defense  and  Development,  indicated  that  "civil -mili tary  operations 
embrace  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  psychological  aspects  of 
military  operations."  This  was  not  accepted  as  a definition  but  as  an  ex- 
planatory statement  because  the  Army  Dictionary  (AR  310-25)  does  not  in- 
clude "military  operations."  It  does  define  "operations"  as  follows: 
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A military  action  or  the  carrying  out  of  strategic, 
tactical,  service,  training,  or  administrative 
military  missions. 

By  virtue  of  this  definition  all  military  actions  conducted  by  the  mili- 
tary are  operations.  Therefore,  if  civil -military  operations  involve  any 
action  at  all,  they  must  be  military  operations  and  not  aspects  of  them. 
The  source  of  confusion  is  an  improper  execution  of  the  decision  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  on  26  April  1968,  creating  the  G5/S5  ACofS  for 
Civil -Military  Operations,  which  indicated  that  "the  G5/S5  staff  section, 
responsible  for  all  civil  affairs,  psychological  operations,  and  politi- 
co-military staff  functions,  be  authorized  in  organizations  requiring 
staff  capability  for  these  functions."  FM  101-5,  Staff  Officers  Field 
Manual,  translated  the  Chief  of  Staff  directive  as: 

The  ACofS,  G5,  Civi 1 -Military  Operations  (CMO) 

Officer,  is  the  principal  staff  assistant  to 
the  commander  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
political,  economic,  social,  and  psychological 
aspects  of  military  operations,  (emphasis 
added) 

This  statement  meant  to  define  the  responsibilities  of  the  G5  with  respect 
to  other  staff  sections,  including  the  G3,  but  it  cannot  be  construed  as 
implying  that  civil -military  operations  are  aspects  of  military  operations 
it  implies  that  civi 1 -military  staff  functions  at  headquarters  levels  must 
oversee  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  psychological  aspects  of 
operations. 

(1)  Army  doctrine  follows  two  criteria  in  the  classification 
of  operations.  One  is  the  purpose  of  the  mission  involved;  the  other  is 
the  area  of  operations  specific  to  each  mission,  or  the  characteristics 
of  the  task. 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  mission  divides  operations  into 
strategic,  tactical,  service,  training,  and  administrative,  with  the  term 
strategic  including  logistical  operations. 

(3)  The  area  of  operations  specific  to  each  mission,  or  task, 
divides  operations  into  airborne  operations  conducted  in  air-to-surface 
environments;  northern  operations  conducted  in  polar  or  simipolar  environ- 
ment, etc.  According  to  this  criterion,  those  operations  conducted  pri- 
marily in  civil  environments  by  military  fbrces  are  civil -military  opera- 
tions. That  is,  they  are  military  actions  which  involve  operations  in 
the  civilian  sectors  of  a society. 

(4)  I f the  two  criteria  of  classification  of  military  opera- 
tions are  combined,  the  following  civil -military  operations  result: 
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(a)  Strategic  civil -military  operations. 

(b)  Logistic  ci vi 1 -mi  1 i tary  operations. 

(c)  Tactical  civil -military  operations. 

(d)  Service  civil -military  operations. 

(e)  Administrative  civil -military  operations. 

(f)  Training  civil -military  operations. 

Of  the  six  civil -mill tary  operations,  the  strategic,  logistic,  and  tactical 
have  substantive  importance.  The  service  civil -military  operations  are  in 
support  of  nonmilitary  components  or  nonmilitary  operations.  Some  civil- 
military  roles  have  no  direct  military  relevance  but  support  national 
policies  as  when  the  military  take  over  customs  operations,  as  was  the 
case  in  one  African  country,  or  when  officers  become  chairmen  of  Peoples 
Revolutionary  Committees  of  collective  farms  and  factories,  as  in  the 
case  in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

f.  Definition  of  civil -mili tary  operations. 

(1)  On  the  doctrinal  grounds  presented  above,  the  following 
conceptualization  is  proposed: 

Civil -Mili tary  Operations  of  Armed  Forces: 

Those  military  operations  consisting  of  the 
employment  of  armed  forces  to  service,  aug- 
ment, develop,  or  control  civilian  forces, 
processes,  or  organizations  of  physical, 
economic,  political,  or  psychological  nature, 
during  peace  and  war,  to  secure  or  support 
national,  strategic,  or  tactical  or  logistic 
objectives. 

(2)  The  need  to  differentiate  between  internal,  external,  and 
mixed  civil -mili tary  operation  requires  three  supplementary  definitions: 

Internal  Civil -Mili tary  Operations  of  Armed 
Forces:  Those  operations  conducted  by  armed 
forces  bearing  on  the  civilian  sectors  of 
their  own  society.  * 

External  Civil -Mili tary  Operations  of  Armed 
Forces:  Those  operations  conducted  by  armed 
forces  bearing  on  the  civilian  sectors  of 
another  society. 
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Mixed  Civil -Military  Operations  of  Armed 
Forces:  Those  civil -military  operations 
which  result  when  the  armed  forces  of  one 
nation  support  the  internal  civil -military 
operations  of  the  armed  forces  of  another 
nation. 

g.  Special  characteristics  of  mixed  civil -military  operations. 

(1)  Whenever  U.S.  forces  operate  in  an  allied  country  still 
exercising  its  sovereignty  and  support  the  IAF,  mixed  civil -military 
operations  will  occur.  The  nature  of  these  operations  has  not  been  fully 
explored  because  the  elements  which  compose  them  were  not  properly 
identified.  These  elements  are  the  "internal"  civil -military  operations 
of  the  IAF  and  the  "external"  ones  of  the  U.  S.  armed  forces.  The  prin- 
cipal problem  in  mixed  civil -military  operations  is  which  military  holds 
the  principal  civil -military  roles. 

(2)  IAFs  view  their  foreign  allies  and  friends  as  unwilling  to 
take  the  subordinate  roles  they  think  they  should  have  in  matters  of 
civil -military  relations,  roles,  and  operations.  Differences  in  values, 
customs,  traditions,  and  military  style  between  indigenous  and  allied 
armed  forces  come  to  the  fore  in  the  area  of  civil -military  relations. 
Disagreements  may  be  overt  or  latent,  and  the  major  causes  of  those  dis- 
agreements are: 


(a)  Differences  on  how  to  implement  civil -military  roles 
(humanitarian ism  versus  authoritarianism;  populism  versus  elitism;  modern 
styles  versus  traditional  styles). 

(b)  Differences  in  political  ideology,  as  manifest  in 
overall  policies  and  attitudes. 

(c)  Differences  in  the  perception  of  the  internal  political 
and  economic  problems  of  the  host  country  and  of  ways  of  tackling  them. 

(d)  Differences  in  objectives  (generally  fighting  the 
enemy  versus  protecting  the  regime  from  internal  opposition). 

(e)  Differences  in  the  perception  of  objectives  held  by 
the  aid- giving  nation. 

(f)  Differences  in  the  weight  given  to  technical  efficiency 
versus  status  and  position. 

(g)  Differences  in  the  style  of  human  relations  of  each 

party. 


(3)  Some  of  those  differences  are  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  is 
not  realistic  to  imagine  they  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated,  but  if  they 
become  clear  to  decision  makers,  the  risks  and  cost  of  disagreements  can 
be  realistically  appraised.  Another  critical  problem  occurs  when  the  IAF 
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becomes  unable  to  perform  assigned  roles  and  the  supporting  foreign  force 
takes  the  initiative  in  filling  the  vacuum,  disregarding  the  sovereign 
prerogatives  of  the  host  country.  A glaring  case  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  martial  law.  If  a foreign  army  assumes  the  military  government 
functions  occasioned  by  martial  law,  it  will  appear  as  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion. Military  government  by  armies  of  occupation  has  been  conducted 
successfully  only  in  protectorates  or  colonies  of  conquered  countries. 
With  respect  to  allies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lAFs  perform  their 
civil -military  roles  with  minimal  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign 
military  elements. 

h.  General  consideration  of  strategic,  logistic,  and 
civil -military  roles. 

(1)  Definition  of  strategic  civil -military  roles: 

Strategic  Civil -Military  Roles  of  Armed  Forces: 

The  mandate,  mission,  or  responsibility  given 
the  armed  forces  to  increase  national  power 
to  achieve  national  objectives  which  may  require 
the  use  or  threat  of  force.  This  includes  re- 
ducing the  strategic  vulnerabilities  of  the 
country,  to  any  actions,  by  any  means  through 
which  the  war  potential  or  the  will  to  fight 
may  be  diminished. 

(2)  Definition  of  logistic  civil -military  roles: 

Logistic  Civil -Military  Roles  of  Armed  Forces: 

The  mandate,  mission  or  responsibility  given  the 
armed  forces  to  contribute  to  the  transformation 
of  the  resources  of  the  mobilization  base  into 
the  logistical  elements  required  by  the  armed 
forces  and  by  national  defense  purposes,  and  to 
participate  in  all  those  civil -mill'  tary  activi- 
ties conducted  to  secure  an  orderly  and  effect- 
ive mobilization  in  the  event  of  war  or  other 
emergencies. 

(3)  Definition  of  the  tactical  civil -military  roles: 

Tactical  Civil -Military  Roles  of  Armed  Forces: 

The  mandate,  mission,  or  responsibility  given 
the  armed  forces  to  support  tactical  operations 
by  securing  favorable  conditions  in  the  civil- 
ian sectors  of  the  operational  environment, 
including  preventing  interference  with  the 
forces  in  the  field,  fulfilling  the  commander's 
legal,  policy,  and  humanitarian  obligations  to- 
ward noncombatants,  an)  relating  to  civilian 
authorities  as  may  exijt  in  the  operational 
field. 
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(4)  Definition  of  civil -military  roles  in  support  of 
National  Policy: 

Civil -Military  Roles  of  Armed  Forces  in  Support 
of  National  Policy:  The  mandate,  mission  or 
responsibility  given  the  armed  forces  to  sup- 
port the  nonmilitary  objectives  of  national 
policy  with  the  organized  manpower,  resources, 
technical,  and  administrative  capabilities 
and  elements  of  control  available  within  the 
armed  forces.  The  objectives  to  be  supported 
or  implemented  generally  include  social  and 
economic  development  programs,  measures  to 
increase  the  levels  of  living  of  the  popula- 
tion, military  civic  action  and  public  informa- 
tion campaigns,  and,  in  general,  military 
support  to  governmental  action  to  secure  law 
and  order,  unite  the  population  in  support  of 
common  objectives,  and  develop  effective 
political,  economic  and  social  institutions 
in  the  context  of  nation  building. 

i.  Discussion  of  the  definitions  of  strategic,  logistic,  and 
tactical  civil -military  roles. 

(1)  Differentiation  between  military  and  nonmilitary  roles 

of  IAFs.  To  distinguish  between  civil -military  roles  of  military  signifi 
cance  and  civil -military  roles  that  are  not  of  military  significance  the 
basic  question  is: 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  missions  allocated  to 
armed  forces  in  the  civilian  sector? 

The  purpose  may  be  the  achievement  of  national  objectives  by  means  of 
organized  force,  in  which  case  the  civil -military  roles  and  operations 
may  be  "strategic,"  "logistic,"  and  "tactical."  The  purpose  may  be 
political,  economic,  or  social  development  as  defined  by  political  leader 
ship  which  is  not  of  direct  military  significance.  It  has  been  argued 
that  political,  social,  and  economic  development  increases  national  power 
and,  therefore,  the  potential  for  war.  While  it  is  true  that  the  econom- 
ic potential  of  a country  can  be  transformed  into  war  potential,  the 
development  process,  per  se,  is  not  necessarily  of  military  significance. 

(2)  War  and  defense  planning  versus  development  planning. 
Regardless  of  its  level  of  economic  growth,  a country  facing  external  or 
internal  aggression  must  plan  for  and  implement  strategic,  logistic,  and 
tactical  objectives  and  devote  national  resources  to  their  implementation 
These  resources  must  be  obtained  from  the  economy  and  the  society,  ex- 
cept for  those  provided  by  foreign  assistance.  The  implementation  of 
those  strategic,  logistic,  and  tactical  objectives  involves  a wide  range 
of  civil -military  relations,  ro'es,  and  operations  which  are  not  those 
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involved  in  civilian  economic  and  social  development.  Current.  U.  S. 

Army  doctrine  on  stability  operations  confuses  the  issue  by  maintaining 
that  "internal  development"  is  a requirement  for  successful  "internal 
defense  measures"  and  that  no  substantive  economic  development  can  be 
achieved  under  internal  war  conditions.  It  is  also  held  that  the 
objective  of  internal  development  is  to  motivate  the  population  to  sup- 
port the  government. 

Internal  development  programs,  carefully  planned 
and  implemented,  and  properly  publicized,  can 
convince  the  people  that  the  government  is  pro- 
moting their  interests  and  so  assist  in  depriving 
any  insurgent  of  a base  for  popular  support. 

(FM  31-23) 

Viewed  from  this  perspective,  development  becomes  a massive  psychological 
operation,  a point  which  was  recognized  by  a DA  DCSPER  Study: 

Civil  affairs  and  psychological  operations 
have  a common  objective  of  influencing 
people  through  a combination  of  social, 
economic,  physical  and  psychological 
actions. 

In  the  same  spirit,  FM  100-20,  Internal  Defense  and  Internal  Development, 
while  recognizing  that  "the  basic  cause  of  insurgency  is  the  desire  of 
the  insurgent  leadership  to  wrest  power  from  one  elite  in  order  to  con- 
trol it  themselves,"  magnifies  the  shortcomings  of  the  host  country 
government  by  such  statements  as: 

The  government  may  fail  to  recognize  the 
magnitude  of  the  grievances  of  the  people. 

This  failure  may  occur  because  the  govern- 
mental structure  does  not  extend  down  to 
the  local  levels  or  is  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

The  government  may  recognize  the  grievances 
of  the  people  but  fail  to  provide  solutions. 

This  may  occur  as  a result  of  strong  factions 
seeking  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

The  government  may  offer  solutions  the  people 
consider  too  slow  in  bringing  benefits. 

The  confusion  is  apparent  in  FM  31-23  which  states: 

The  military  can  contribute  to  the  overall 
strategy  of  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
people  by  providing  security,  but  their  ef- 
' forts  must  be  accompanied  by  economic, 
social  and  political  changes. 
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The  insurgency  approach  which  pervades  U.  S.  Amy  doctrines  appears  to 
reject  the  need  to  mobilize  the  forces  of  the  country  for  national 
defense  purpose,  but  fosters  "social  change  and  political  change  projects 
aiming  at  winning  the  population."  Underneath  the  philosophy  is  the 
clear  implication  that  the  United  States  is  supporting  foreign  govern- 
ments that  lack  a mandate  from  their  people  and  thus  the  emphasis  on  the 
theme  "that  the  government  must  gain  popular  support."  The  implied 
criticism  has  confused  civilian  economic  and  social  development  with 
effective  strategic  and  logistic  planning  and  execution  for  national 
defense  purposes. 

(3)  Civil  affairs  functions  in  strategic,  logistic,  and 
tactical  civil -military  roles.  The  21  civil  affairs  functions  cover  the 
spectrum  of  civilian  activities  which  from  a strategic,  logistic,  and 
tactical  support  point  of  view  are  of  interest  to  the  U.  S.  Army.  These 
21  functions  were  originally  developed  for  the  military  government  mis- 
sions of  World  War  II.  Although  each  function  supports  a specific 
military  objective.  Army  doctrine  has  distorted  these  civil  affairs 
functions  by  the  setting  of  a general  objective  which  is  totally  un- 
realistic: 


The  overall  objective  of  civil  affairs  operations 
is  to  organize  and  motivate  civilians  to  assist 
the  government  and  military  forces.  The  opera- 
tions are  directed  at  eliminating  or  reducing 
political,  economic  and  sociological  problems. 

This  confusion  was  well  perceived  by  the  authors  of  CIMO: 

Two  divergent  and  widely  held  views  have  existed 
regarding  civil  affairs,  based  primarily  on  two 
different  conflict  experiences.  One  view,  held 
since  World  War  II,  is  that  Civil  Affairs  re- 
sources are  designed  to  be  used  primarily  in  a 
military  government  role,  in  occupied  or 
liberated  territory.  The  second,  more  recent 
trend  based  on  the  conflict  of  South  Vietnam, 
is  the  concept  that  civil  affairs  unit  assets  and 
other  U.  S.  Army  type  forces  conduct  military 
civic  action,  a subfunction  of  civil  affairs. 

It  appears  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  military-civil  action--a  civil 
affairs  subfunction--which  becomes  the  vehicle  for  "eliminating  or  re- 
ducing political,  economic,  and  sociological  problems."  The  application 
of  civil  affairs  functions  to  national  defense  thus  becomes  quite  distinct 
and  realistic.  It  is  what  most  countries  attempt  with  different  degrees 
of  success  when  under  the  threat  of  external  or  internal  aggression. 

Under  present  U.  S.  Army  doctrine,  conducting  civil -military  operations 
will  place  the  U.  S.  Army  on  a collision  course  with  the  government 
and  the  political  system  of  the  host  country. 
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CHAPTER  2 

CIVIL-MILITARY  POLITICAL  RELATIONS 


1.  INTRODUCTION. 


a.  -\irgose,  scope,  and  content. 

(1)  The  basic  objective  of  this  chapter  of  the  CRIAF 
project  is  to  make  a general  examination  of  political  relation- 
ships between  the  indigenous  military  and  the  civilian  segments 
of  developing  nations  in  various  world  areas. 

(2)  This  subject  encompasses  a wide  range  of  concepts 
doci  ented  by  examples  and  cases  from  actual  countries.  It  pro- 
vide an  abbreviated  cross  section  of  observations  sampled  from 
res',  rch  in  this  field. 

(3)  The  opening  section  explores  the  basic  nature  of 
civi  -military  political  relationships  in  developing  nations. 

The  • ain  sections  include  a general  survey  of  civil -military 
poll  ical  relations  from  a historical  perspective  and  a review 
of  " litary  roles  impacting  on  the  civil  sector  under  variable 
pol  .ical  conditions.  The  final  section  of  this  chapter  sum- 
mari  es  tentative  conclusions  regarding  civil -military  roles 
and  elationship  which  are  or  may  be  performed  by  IAFs  in  the 
pol  ..ical  life  of  their  countries. 

!>.  Patterns  of  civil -military  political  relations.  The  primary 
approach  in  this  chapter  has  been  to  collect  and  categorize  information 
reg‘"ding  the  patterns  of  civil -military  political  relations  in  LDCs. 
Military  institutions  have  left  some  clear  imprints  on  the  domestic 
pol  .ical  process  of  virtually  every  nation.  This  is  particularly 
tru<  during  a country's  early  development  or  in  periods  of  national 
cri  s.  There  has  been  an  enormous  expansion  in  the  volume  of  research 
and  ■'eference  materials  on  this  subject  during  the  past  decade.  Re- 
see  :hers  have  begun  to  study  the  roles  of  armed  forces  in  deve- 
lop ig  countries  much  more  intensively  because  military  establish- 
men  ; have  a readily  identifiable  organization  and  hierarchy. 

Mor-;  importantly,  military  institutions  have  control  over  the 
me?1;  of  force  and  this  puts  them  in  a position  to  influence  and 
oft  i determine  the  political  trends  of  the  country.’  The  growing 
bod  - of  literature  on  the  subject  of  civil -military  relations  also 
ref  ?cts  changes  in  U.S.  attitudes  toward  the  political  involve- 
men  of  IAFs.  The  traditional  posture  has  tended  to  oppose  poli- 
tic:! involvement  of  the  military.  Over  a decade  ago,  a number 
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of  observers  began  calling  attention  to  the  positive  contribution 
being  made  by  IAFs  in  LDCs.  Armed  forces  involvement  has  gone 
beyond  the  occasional  takeover  to  include  development  and  vocal 
participation  in  the  major  national  issues.  International  de-' 
velopments  have  also  had  some  impact  on  domestic  political  in- 
volvement of  IAFs.  Among  these  developments  are  pressures  by 
major  powers  to  establish  areas  of  interest  and  internal  se- 
paratist and  secessionist  trends  aided  from  abroad.  The  United 
States  has  at  times  been  required  to  choose  between  supporting 
stability  through  authoritarian  military  regimes  or  encouraging 
reform  governments  which  may  not  be  able  to  rule  effectively. 
Tensions  of  international  and  domestic  politics  do  noc  make  this 
an  easy  choice.  United  States  military  aid  efforts  have  politi- 
cal implications  since  policies  aimed  at  stability,  security,  and 
V opposition  to  communism  are  viewed  by  honest  opponents  as  conflict 

ing  with  goals  of  long  range  social  and  economic  reform.  Often 
U.S. -aided  local  efforts  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  "revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations,"  and  growing  public  disillusionment 
with  foreign  involvement  has  led  to  consistently  lower  aid  appro- 
priations. 

2.  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  TRENDS  OF  CIVIL-MILITARY  POLITICAL 
RELATIONS. 

a.  Domination  of  government  by  the  military  has  often  been 
considered  as  an  "unnatural"  rule  and  has  even  been  labeled  as 
the  ultimate  type  of  totalitarianism.  Historically,  however, 
military  participation  in  the  political  processes  of  the  nation 
is  prevalent  in  varying  degrees  in  all  countries. 

b.  It  has  become  an  historical  trend  that  when  civilian 
government  collapses,  the  military  takes  control  of  the  nation. 

In  the  past,  military  government  has  developed  when  a combination 
of  the  following  conditions  existed:  civilian  government  disin- 
tegrated, the  nation  had  low  social  cohesion,  or  the  level  or 
internal  strife  threatened  national  identity. 

c.  Military  political  intervention  has  occurred  in  the  recent 
past  in  most  Latin  American  countries,  5 independent  Arab  states, 
14  new  African  states,  in  several  Southeast  Asian  countries,  in 
Turkey,  and  in  Pakistan,  to  name  but  a few  geographic  areas.2 

In  all  cases  the  armed  forces  endorsed  political,  economic,  and 
social  reform. 

d.  The  actual,  as  well  as  the  potential,  pol itical -mil itary 
role  of  the  military  appears  to  fluctuate  in  extent  and  method 
by  geographical  area  and  in  accordance  with  the  age  and  degree 
of  development  of  each  nation-state.  The  army  is  basically  a 
product  of  the  collectivity  which  created  it,  reflecting  the 
social  and  political  characteristics  of  the  particular  culture. 
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e.  Significant  differences  among  military  establishments 
in  various  political  systems  have  been  noticed  by  perceptive 
observers.  In  early  19th  century,  de  Tocqueville  stressed  the 
difference  between  the  officer  corps  of  the  French  Monarchy 
and  that  of  the  American  soldiers  in  the  then  newly  developing 
United  States. 

f.  Historical  evidence  indicates  that  armed  forces  have  often 
played  a crucial  role  in  shaping  political  trends  and  social  values 
of  all  nations.  Gaetano  Mosca  and  Alfred  Vagts  found  that  the  mili- 
tary had  a significant  role  in  the  development  of  the  European  states 
in  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Scholars  who  only  a few  years 
ago  were  critical  of  military  regimes  and  military  leaders  are  com- 
ing to  the  view  that  the  military  establishment  often  possesses  dis- 
tinctive skills  and  beliefs  likely  to  be  important  if  not  essential 
to  the  nation-building  process. 

g.  This  new  awareness  of  the  importance  of  military  organiza- 
tions in  peacetime  and  of  their  participation  in  the  political  pro- 
cess leads  to  a v'<  view  of  political  trends  in  civil -military  rela- 
tions. Our  exan  i *;ati on  of  military  roles  and  involvements  in  the 
political  process  will  include  Latin  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

(1)  Latin  America. 

(a)  There  has  been  a tendency  for  the  military  to  play 
an  extensive  role  in  the  political  affairs  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  use  of  military  force  as  a political  factor  is  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  political  experience  of  these  nations.  Military 
leaders  of  independence  movements  became  political  leaders.  They 
were  followed  by  the ' caudi  1 1 os ' who  influenced  political  life  with 
their  private  armies.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  national 
governments  consolidated  their  control  over  these  semi -autonomous 
regions.  Since  1953,  the  military  has  been  a dominant  force  in 
Latin  America  and  has  tended  to  shape,  direct,  or  control  national 
governments  even  when  not  holding  actual  positions  of  administrative 
power.  In  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Panama,  and  Peru,  the  mili- 
tary now  exercises  direct  political  control.  In  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
military  exerts  strong  political  influence. 

(b)  Factors  such  as  the  lack  of  economic  growth,  in- 
flation, negative  balance  of  payments,  flight  of  capital,  growth 

of  debt  service  requirements,  and  the  inability  of  civilian  govern- 
ments to  govern  have  resulted  in  military  takeovers.  In  Guatemala, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Honduras,  guerrilla  movements  or  Communist 
threats  resulted  in  military  control. 
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(c)  The  officer  corps  is  no  longer  always  aligned 
with  traditional  upper  class  groups  but  more  so  with  the  middle 
sector.  Their  level  of  professional  skill  has  improved.  Armies 
are  also  abandoning  traditional  alliances  with  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy and  the  Church. 

(2)  Asia.  World  War  II  marked  the  end  of  the  colonial 
period  in  Southeast  Asia.  Military  caretaker  governments  have 
been  predominant.  In  some  Asian  countries  the  military  took  over 
in  a period  of  political  and  administrative  chaos,  centralized 
and  solidified  government  control,  and  then  stepped  aside.  The 
military  derives  from  traditional  elite  groups  and  has  a limited 
ability  to  cope  with  economic  and  political  problems. 6 

(3)  Africa.  Within  the  first  years  of  their  independence, 
the  new  states  of  Africa  adopted  one-party  systems.  By  mid  1967, 
however,  approximately  one  out  of  four  former  colonial  dependencies 
had  a militaty  head  of  state.'  Coups  are  likely  to  occur  almost 
anywhere  in  Africa  and  the  military  usually  plays  an  important  role 
in  such  events.  In  the  North  African  states®  the  military  has  been 
responsible  for  revisions  of  economic  policy  and  is  dedicated  to 
nation  building. 

(4)  Middle  East. 

(a)  There  is  a tradition  of  military  rule  in  the  Middle 
East.3  The  many  coups  reflect  the  weakness  of  the  parliamentary  form 
of  governments  in  the  area. 

(b)  In  Egypt  military  personnel  have  been  involved  as 
managers  in  almost  every  sector  of  society.  The  military  regime 
developed  a nationalistic  society,  gave  the  country  a stable  govern- 
ment, and  directed  its  economic  and  social  development.  In  Iraq 
the  military  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  political  activity  since 
1936.  In  Pakistan  the  military  regime  has  attempted  to  reduce  cor- 
ruption in  government.  The  army  engages  in  the  construction  of  darns, 
irrigation  canals,  and  roads.  The  army  of  Iran  teaches  adults  as 
well  as  children  to  read  and  write  and  carries  out  extensive  civil 
military  roles. 

3.  BEHAVIOR  OF  INDIGENOUS  ARMED  FORCES  IN  POLITICAL  SITUATIONS.  This 
part  of  the  chanter  provides  summary  general izations  about  the  indi- 
genous armed  forces'  political  behavior.  These  viewpoints  are  group- 
ed around  six  aspects  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  military  involve- 
ments in  political  processes  as  listed  below  in  subparagraphs  a 
through  f.  The  coverage  is  a cross  section  of  observations. 
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a.  "National  consciousness11  of  IAFs. 

(1)  The  military  tends  to  act  as  a positive  factor  in  build- 
ing national  identity.  The  military  organization  can  serve  as  an 
important  socializing  instrument  by  inculcating  nation-oriented 
values  into  new  recruits  drawn  from  disparate  regions  and  subgroups 
throughout  society.10  The  military  readily  acquires  a sense  of  nation- 
al consciousness,  often  in  advance  of  other  elites,  and  becomes  inimical 
to  vested  interests  and  secessionist  tendencies.11  Military  groups  have 
a fundamental  attachment  to  the  abstract  concept  of  nation,  which  is 
based  in  part  on  their  providing  effective  guardianship  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  national  essence.  Thus,  a cohesive  military  can 
contribute  greatly  to  the  development  of  nationalism  by  providing 
political  leadership  and  stability.  In  addition,  a cohesive  military 
becomes  an  integrating  force  at  the  national  level. !2  Finally,  modern 
military  techniques  have  acted  to  centralize  countries  by  extending 

the  authority  of  the  Government  over  distant  or  remote  regions.  13 

(2)  The  tendency  of  the  military  to  intervene  in  the  poli- 
tical order  derives  from  its  strong  self-identification  with  nation- 
al goals.  The  military  in  new  states  has  a higher  degree  of 
"national  consciousness"  than  most  other  elites--including  poli- 
ticians --and  this  involves  it  in  politics. The  politics  of  the 
military  are  essentially  nationalistic  but,  because  of  this,  highly 
concerned  with  development. In  some  sub-Saharan  countries,  however, 
the  military  is  generally  less  educated,  less  skilled,  and  more 
lacking  in  national  consciousness  than  other  elite  groups.16  A con- 
trary trend  is  noted  in  Indonesia  where  the  armed  forces  led  a move- 
ment of  national  consolidation  after  trie  overthrow  of  President 
Sukarno. 1 7 

b.  Capabilities  of  IAFs  as  modernizing  agents. 

(1)  There  has  been  widespread  feeling  since  World  War  II 
that  indigenous  armed  forces  can  play  key  roles  in  helping  to  guide 
countries  through  the  transition  to  modern  nationhood.  The  military 
is  proving  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for  modernization  in  many 
of  the  emerging  states.  Technological  requirements  of  military 
forces  have  made  many  military  leaders  more  acutely  aware  of  ^lie 
economic  and  technological  backwardness  of  their  countries.  The 
armed  forces  can  be  mobilized  to  achieve  new  modernization  objec- 
tives, and  they  also  have  an  organization  capable  of  blending 
industrial  discipline  and  traditional  mores.18  One  reason  why  the 
military  has  emerged  as  the  most  progressive  element  in  some  LDCs 
is  that  it  is  frequently  the  most  likely  institution  to  seek  ration- 
al solutions  to  managerial  and  developmental  problems.^  New  nations 
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have  often  been  able  to  survive  the  incredibly  rapid  transition 
to  industrialization  with  major  disruptions,  largely  hecause 
of  the  influence  of  the  armed  forces.  But  it  is  a mixed  picture. 

Some  reservations  about  the  role  of  the  military  as  a modernizing 
agent  have  also  been  expressed  by  students  of  the  subject. 

It  may  be  a coincidence,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly significant  that  no  military  regime 
ever  seriously  modified  the  concentration 
of  landed  property  and  that  the  only 
countries  which  managed  to  achieve  a true 
land  reform  dissolved  their  army  and 
either  substituted  for  it  a workers 
militia  (Cuba  and  Bolivia)  or  a new  army 
(Mexico) 

(2)  The  military  can  be  useful  as  a limited  instrument  of 
economic  development,  but  its  utility  and  effectiveness  greatly  di- 
minish as  it  moves  toward  complete  control  of  the  country.  ' Finally, 
the  army  tends  to  become  less  well  organized  and  in  some  ways  a dis- 
ruptive force  when  it  competes  for  political  dominance. 

c.  Political  posture  of  indigenous  armed  forces.  In  general,  mili- 
tary officers- have  been  regarded  as  being  more  traditional  and  conserva- 
tive, but  in  recent  years  a number  of  armies  have  promoted  radical  re- 
forms, as,  for  instance,  in  Peru.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  a military 
political  viewpoint  in  new  nations,  but  certain  common  themes  seem  to 
explain  military  political  behavior.  These  include  a strong  sense  of 
nationhood,  a puritanical  outlook,  the  principle  of  government  control 

of  social  and  economic  change,  and  a suspicion  of  civilian  politics.22 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  specially  in  Latin  America,  the  armed 
forces  have  pressured  the  body  politic  for  better  government.23  Mili- 
tary officers  in  Egypt  have  supported  significant  political  and  econo- 
mic changes  and  have  attempted  to  reduce  inefficiency  and  corruption.2^ 

d.  Professionalism  of  IAFs. 

(1)  Discussion  of  the  military  professionalism  of  indigen- 
ous armed  forces  focuses  on  two  basic  aspects:  the  role  of  mili- 
tary as  a modernizing  agent  or  as  a vehicle  for  upward  social  mobility, 
and  the  effect  of  this  status  on  the  particular  civilian  government 
with  which  it  is  involved.  In  reference  to  the  first  aspect,  the 
prestige  of  the  military  has  been  cited  as  becoming  increasingly 
identified  in  the  public  mind  with  technical  competence.253  This  has 
been  more  noticeable  in  Latin  America  than  in  the  Moslem  countries. 

As  Lerner  and  Robinson  remarked:  "Except  in  Brazil,  where  officers 

contributed  significantly  to  technological  development,  natural 
science,  and  development  of  the  hinterland,  the  training  that  the 
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professional  soldier  receives  still  does  little  to  contribute  con- 
structively to  civilian  life. "26  There  is  lutle  disagreement  with 
the  statement  that  the  military  has  traditionally  been  a vehicle 
for  upward  social  mobility,  both  economically  and  socially.  The 
army  has  offered  opportunities  for  prestige  and  advancement,  as 
well  as  a more  comfortable  life,  to  the  sons  of  middle  and  lower 
class  families. 

(2)  In  the  second  area,  relation  of  professionalism  to 
civilian  control,  contrasting  viewpoints  tend  to  emerge:  some 
observers  feel  professionalism  in  the  military  makes  civilian  con- 
trol easier  to  establish,  while  others  feel  the  opposite--smal  1 

or  weak  armies  tend  to  further  the  strengthening  ot  civilian  con- 
trol. In  some  countries  officer  corps  belong  to  the  governing  party 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  their  professionalism.  In 
other  instances  soldier?  are  prone  to  adopt  the  "politics  of  wanting 
to  be  above  politics."^' 

(3)  Further  generalizations  about  the  roles  of  IAFs  include 
assertions  that  as  the  size  of  +he  military  grows,  so  does  its  needs 
for  a hierarchial  structure  whiui  tends  to  extend  itself  into  the 
fabric  of  the  rest  of  society. This  is  especially  true  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries  where  posts  in  the  civil  service  were  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  ranks  of  the  armed  forces.  9 In  some  countries,  the  armed 
forces  are  viewed  as  a political  group  despite  their  professional i sm. 
The  officer  corps  in  the  new  nations  have  been  required  to  exercise 
skills  in  bargaining  and  political  communication  which  are  requirel 
for  sustaining  their  political  role.3' 

e . Internal  political  dissension/competition  within  IAFs . 

Most  discussions  of  dissension  and  competition  within  IAFs  have 
found  the  degree  of  cohesion  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  the 
behavior  of  the  military  in  relation  to  the  staging  of  coups  d'etat. 
Internal  conflict  between  competing  cliques  in  a military  establish- 
ment h^s  led  to  a proliferation  of  coups  and  political  interven- 
tions.3^ Often  there  are  widening  rifts  within  the  military  juntas 
installed  by  coups,  giving  evidence  of  prior  instability  within  the 
armed  forces.33  Dissension  within  the  military  might  result  from  com- 
petition between  groups  of  different  levels  or  ranks,  as  in  the 
Cuban  Revolution  that  brougnt  Fulgencio  Batista  to  power  in  1933 
when  the  rank  and  file  topped  the  old  officer  corps, 3/1  or  it  may  re- 
sult from  animosity  between  different  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
as  in  Brazil,  where  the  elitist  aristocratic  navy  opposed  the  pop- 
ulist army  of  the  racially-mixed  poor.3- 
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f.  Responsiveness/subordination  of  indigenous  armed  forces  to 
civil  authority. 

(1)  There  is  general  agreement  among  the  writers  on  the 
subject  that  the  military  remains  responsive  to  civilian  authority 
as  long  as  the  civilian  government  continues  to  function  effective- 
ly and  maintains  its  legitimacy  of  rule.  However,  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  basic  constitutional  principles,  inexperience  with  govern- 
ment by  discussion,  weakness  of  civilian  bureaucracies,  and  polari- 
zation of  political  parties  and  of  economic  interest  groups  all 
contribute  to  an  atmosphere  where  force  becomes  the  final  rationale 
in  the  resolution  of  internal  conflict.36  In  such  cases,  the 
military  often  emerges  as  the  only  remaining  group  capable  of  exer- 
cising political  control  and  preserving  order  in  a polarized  society 
where  factionalism  and  violence  endanger  the  population  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  society.  The  original  entry  of  the  military  into  the 
civilian  political  sphere  is  often  initially  welcomed,  but  difficulty 
almost  inevitably  arises  in  persuading  the  army,  after  it  becomes 
substantially  involved  in  the  political  process  of  the  nation,  to 
have  its  involvement  kept  short  and  transitional.  Otherwise,  the 
result  can  be  a reduced  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces  as  well 
as  the  weakening  of  tiie  basic  civilian  political  structure.  Newly- 
emerging  nations  are  especially  prone  to  these  dangers  posed  by  the 
succession  of  coups  and  counter  coups  among  opposing  military  fac- 
tions. 


(2)  Further  generalizations  concerning  the  subordination  of 
the  military  to  civil  authority  bear  directly  on  the  civilian  govern- 
ment's degree  of  political  modernization.  The  development  of  an 
articulate  public  opinion  has  been  cited  as  providing  a constraint 
against  military  intervention  into  politics.  Single  party  author- 
itarian regimes  are  more  likely  to  establish  an  effective  political 
center  and  to  impede  the  military's  ability  to  take  power  in  new 
nations.37  Finally,  it  has  been  suggested  that  when  civilian  insti- 
tutions become  powerful  the  military  will  tend  to  be  pulled  into 
politics  in  alliance  with  one  or  the  other  dominant  political  groups. 0(3 

4.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INDIGENOUS  MILITARY  AS  A POLITICA,  FORCE. 

a . Prevalence  of  political  activity  by  the  military  in  deve- 
loping cour tries. 

s 

(1)  In  marked  contrast  with  the  Western  tradition  that 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  the  military  is  incompatible 
with  democratic  government, 39  tDCs  military  officers  often  con- 
trol or  influence  the  activities  and  policies  of  the  incumbent 
civilian  government. Because  a military  coup  or  takeover  of  the 
government  is  an  ever-present  possibility  in  the  political  life  o* 
developing  nations,  it  is  useful  to  explore  the  underlying  reasons. 
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(2)  One  view  of  the  political  role  of  the  military  in 
developing  nations  sees  their  entrance  into  the  political  arena 
related  to  political,  economic,  and  security  threats.  The  po- 
litical activities  of  the  military  are  viewed  as  response  to 
these  threats.  The  stated  rationale  for  a military  coup  is  gene- 
rally that  the  civilian  government  has  been  unable  or  unwilling 
to  deal  with  internal  emergencies. 

(3)  A distinction  can  be  made  between  the  situations  in 
which  the  military  actually  takes  control  of  the  government,  and 
those  in  which  the  military,  while  not  directly  assuming  power, 
sets  the  conditions  under  which  power  may  continue  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  civilian  government.  In  those  situations  in  which 
the  military  actually  takes  over  the  government,  it  may  do  so  as 
a "constitutional  caretaker,"  or  as  a "revolutionary"  or  reform- 
ing force.  As  a "constitutional  caretaker,"  the  military's  pur- 
pose in  seizing  power  during  a period  of  turmoil  in  which  civilian 
institutions  seem  paralyzed  is  to  reestablish  order  and  to  establish 
conditions  under  which  political  power  can  be  safely  returned  to  legi- 
timate civilian  government.  Thus,  in  taking  power,  the  military's 
purpose  is  limited  to  stabilizing  the  internal  situation  and  returning 
power  to  the  civilian  government  within  a relatively  short  period  of 
time.  It  is  not  usually  the  military's  purpose  to  effect  basic  changes 
in  the  structure  of  political  institutions,  since  it  regards  its  role 
as  that  of  protector  of  the  constitution.  However,  the  military  may 
also  seize  power  with  the  intent  of  creating  new  political  institutions 
which  will  better  serve  the  need  of  accomplishing  social  change  in 

an  atmosphere  of  internal  stability. 

(4)  The  second  major  political  role  of  the  military  is 
seen  by  some  observers  as  the  withholding  of  support  from  the 
civilian  government.  In  such  situations  the  military  holds  the 
threat  of  a military  coup  over  the  civilian  government  and  in  that 
fashion  insures  that  the  views  of  the  military  are  a major  force 
in  the  political  environment. 

(5)  In  this  view  of  the  political  role  of  the  military  in 
developing  nations,  the  military  is  not  seen  as  seeking  political 
power.  Rather,  the  military  views  itself  as  the  only  viable  alter- 
native to  ineffectual  civilian  government.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  military  is  not  usually  a monolithic  body  whose 
members  share  common  goals  and  views.  Typically,  only  certain  ele 
ments  of  the  military  are  politically  active,  and  these  are  usually 
officers  from  the  increasingly  more  powerful  middle  class.41 
Usually,  the  politically  active  segments  of  the  military  are  fer- 
vently nationalistic;  value  order,  efficiency,  and  discipline;  and 
seek  to  apply  these  values  to  the  political  life  of  the  country. 
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(6)  Another  explanation  for  the  prevalence  of  political 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  military  in  developing  countries  is 
that  military  officers  are  more  concerned  with  protecting  their 
own  prerogatives  and  furthering  their  own  institutional  interests. 
Support  for  this  view  is  found  in  the  increase  in  military  expendi- 
tures which  usually  follow  a military  takeover  of  an  LDC  government. 
Even  when  the  military  permits  or  brings  about  social  and  economic 
changes  while  they  are  in  control  of  the  government,  their  own 
interests  are  satisfied  first,  and  this  usually  results  in  increased 
military  expenditures. ^ it  is  noted  by  some  observers  that  while 
the  military  in  developing  countries  often  appears  to  be  a modemizina 
force,  in  reality  economic  change  and  industrialization  are  primarily 
a means  of  strengthening  the  military  itself  by  making  the  nation  more 
self-sufficient  and  able  to  maintain  a strong  military,  because  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  an  identity  of  interests  with  those  of 

the  nation,  politically  active  military  officers  tend  to  convince 
themselves  of  the  necessity  and  legitimacy  of  their  actions.  They 
do  not  oppose  changes  in  the  status  quo  and  often  allow  and  encour- 
age the  modernization  process. 43 

(7)  Cc ’muni st  analysts  have  recognized  the  political 
power  of  the  military  in  developing  countries  and  the  value  of 
the  military  as  a revolutionary  instrument.  But  while  picturing 
the  military  as  a valuable,  even  essential,  ally  of  the  working 
class  in  bringing  about  a successful  revolution,  they  have  viewed 
military  leaders  as  too  conservative  in  outlook  to  be  able  to  guide 
the  "struggle  for  national  liberation"  without  the  active  partici- 
pation of  politically  more  advanced  elements.  The  weakness  of  the 
military,  in  the  Communist  view,  is  that  it  lacks  political  acumen. 
While  one  small  segment  of  the  officer  corps  may  be  "progressive," 
other  segments  of  the  officer  corps  may  be  opposed  to  the  revolu- 
tion. Thus,  the  military  tends  to  be  unreliable.  Depending  upon 
which  segment  has  the  uppe"  hand  at  the  moment,  it  may  either 
accelerate  or  hamper  political  control  of  the  party.  Consequently, 
while  the  military  has  an  essential  mission  in  the  national  libera 
tion  movement,  in  the  Communist  view  it  should  not  have  political 
power. 


b.  The  necessity  for  popular  support. 

(1)  While  it  can  be  argued  that  the  military  can  over- 
turn its  government  anytime  it  wishes  because  of  its  near  mono- 
poly of  force,  experience  indicates  that  successful  military 
takeovers  require  more  than  simply  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  physical  force.  It  is  at  least  equally  important  that  the 
military  acts  at  the  moment  when  it  is  backed  by  public  opinion, 
or  at  least  not  opposed  by  it. 
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(2)  In  seeking  the  answer  as  to  how  a relatively  small 
military  force  such  as  the  army  of  an  LDC  can  take  political 
control  of  a nation,  it  is  apparent  that  some  other  factor  besides 
pure  force  of  arms  is  involved.  Most  successful  military  coups 
are  relatively  bloodless  affairs  marked  by  little  opposition  oh 
the  part  of  the  civilian  sectors  of  the  societies.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  military  coups  in  modern  times  are  successful 
usually  only  when  the  civilian  government  to  be  deposed  has  lost 
the  support  of  the  people  who  will  not  back  the  discredited 
government  against  the  military. 

(3)  Actually,  military  assumption  of  power  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  lack  of  legitimacy  on  the  part  of  the  civilian 
government  and  the  appearance  that  the  military  usurpers  represent 
the  will  of  the  people  than  to  monopoly  of  force.  The  military 
establishment,  although  more  highly  organized  and  disciplined  than 
the  civilian  institutions,  is  not  monolithic.  Only  certain  groups 

of  officers,  not  necessarily  those  at  the  highest  levels  of  com- 
mand, are  likely  to  be  politically  active  and  willing  to  plan  and 
participate  in  the  carrying  out  of  a coup.  Other  groups  of  officers 
are  likely  to  be  neutral,  at  best,  or  to  even  oppose  military  usur- 
pation of  political  power.  Therefore,  the  plotters  of  a military 
coup  generally  cannot  depend  upon  the  backing  of  the  entire  mili- 
tary establishment  should  the  government  which  they  intend  to 
topple  have  appreciable  popular  backing.  Instead,  the  military 
usurpers  must  have  support  sufficient  to  convince  both  the  civilian 
government  and  the  non-participating  members  of  the  military  that 
the  civilian  government  has  no  real  chance  to  survive.  Manv  mili- 
tary leaders  will  not  cormrit  themselves  to  a coup  unless  they  con- 
sider it  safe  to  do  so  or  dangerous  not  to;  therefore,  in  modern 
times,  military  coups  generally  fail  rapidly  if  the  civilian  govern- 
ment is  able  to  arouse  any  significant  support  among  the  other 
organizations  or  within  the  military  itself. 

c . Legitimation  of  military  political  activity. 

(1)  The  military  generally  gives  as  the  rationale  for 
takeover  the  forfeiture  by  the  civilian  government  of  its  right  to 
govern  because  of  corruption,  inefficiency,  and  failure  to  provide 
for  public  needs.  In  that  sense,  the  military  maintains  that  it 
acted  legitimately  to  protect  and  not  to  violate  the  constitution. 

(2)  The  nearly  universal  condept  of  the  highest  duty  being 
loyalty  to  the  constitution,  not  to  the  governmental  leaders, 
requires  at  least  the  appearance  of  public  legitimation.  Con- 
sequently, leaders  of  military  attempts  to  overthrow  the  civilian 
government  seek  public  approval  of  their  actions  and  are  generally 
successful  in  gaining  public  support. 
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(3)  In  developed  nations  the  military  has  remained  largely 
subordinated  to  the  civilian  government.  In  part  this  is  attributed 
to  a strong  tradition  that  rejects  political  intervention  by  the 
military. * A major  reason  is  that  most  developed  countries  have 
developed  stable  political  systems,  and  that  the  threat  of  violent 
disruption  from  internal  sources  is  considerably  lower  than  in 
LDCs. 

d . Military-political  relations. 

(1)  Although  various  political  philosophies  differ  in 
detail  and  emphasis,  in  general  terms  most  agree  that  govern- 
ments are  legitimate  to  the  extent  public  opinion  holds  them  to 
be  so.  Under  natural  law,  for  example,  governmental  actions  are 
valid  only  when  they  are  in  harmony  with  a "public  philosophy" 
while  in  a democracy  they  are  supposed  to  represent  the  will  of 
the  people.  Under  the  procedural  concept,  they  are  legitimate 
if  they  represent  the  outcome  of  a process  of  conflict  and  com- 
promise in  which  all  interested  parties  have  participated.  There 
is  a body  of  opinion  w!.,ch  argues  that  governmental  legitimacy 

is  based  on  the  extent  to  which  public  officials  represent  the 
interests  of  all  of  the  people.  This  attitude  may  result  in 
actions  that  coincide  first  with  the  interests  of  one  group  and 
then  another. 

(2)  LDCs  strive  for  rapid  social  modernization  without 
developing  stable  political  institutions.  Lacking  stable  and 
effective  political  institutions,  there  occurs  rapid  oscillation 
between  unsuccessful  representative  governments  and  authoritarian 
regimes,  generally  in  the  form  of  military  juntas.  Power  con- 
centrated in  a "strong  man"  or  a "junta"  tends  to  operate  out- 
side the  legal  framework  of  government.  Therefore,  when  the  mili- 
tary returns  power  to  the  civilians,  the  causes  of  political 
instability  continue  to  exist  and  the  conditions  which  led  to 

the  military  coup  soon  reappear.  If  the  military  attempts  to 
retain  power,  it  is  subjected  to  the  same  disrupting  influences 
as  the  preceding  civilian  government,  and  it  faces  the  additional 
problem  of  legitimizing  and  institutionalizing  its  power. 3ecause 
the  coup  was  originally  based  on  public  approval  of  the  military 
coupled  with  dissatisfaction  with  the  preceding  civilian  govern- 
ment, the  coup  leaders  sooner  or  later  must  seek  continued  popu- 
lar support,  usually  in  the  form  of  a referendum  or  election. 

Because  military  leaders  usually  are  stymied  by  the  nation's  pro- 
blems, just  as  their  civilian  predecessors,  they  have  no  greater 
staying  power.  Leaders  of  military  coups  eventually  run  the  risk 
of  being  deposed  themselves  in  a second  military  coup  staged  by 
a younger  group  of  officers  who  seek  to  purge  the  government  of 
decay  and  corruption.  Case  studies  indicate  that  military  officers 
in  LDCs  have  not  had  any  more  success  than  civilian  leaders  in 
developing  stable  political  institutions. 
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5.  COMMON  PATTERNS  OF  MILITARY  POLITICAL  RELATIONS  IN  DEVELOPING 
STATES. 


a.  The  degree  and  type  of  IAF  political  involvement  depends 
on  prevailing  political  conditions  and  current  relationship  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  government.  In  many  developing 
nations,  the  military  has  played  a vital  role  as  a revolutionary 
force  in  the  struggle  for  independence  and  as  an  advocate  of 
social  change. 4' 

b.  Except  for  countries  in  which  the  military  has  seized  con- 
trol of  the  government,  the  relationship  between  the  military  and 
the  civilian  regime  of  a developing  nation  falls  into  one  of 
three  broad  categories: 

(1)  The  military  is  not  politically  active  and  is  respon- 
sive to  civilian  control. 

(2)  The  military  is  a moderately  active  political  force 
which  may  or  may  not  support  the  civilian  regime. 

(3)  The  military  is  an  active  political  force  competing 
with  the  civilian  regime  for  power  and  influence. 

The  lines  between  these  categories  are  not  clearly  defined  and  the 
military  may  move  from  one  to  the  other  in  response  to  changing 
political  conditions. 

c.  It  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  developing  countries 
that  the  officer  corps  is  one  of  the  best  organized  and  educated 
segments  of  the  society.  It  forms  an  elite  whose  efforts  can  have 
a major  impact  on  their  nation's  social,  economic,  and  political 
development.  As  a modernizing  force,  the  military  may  offer  a 
tempting  alternative  to  civilian  leadership  in  view  of  the  re- 
latively few  skilled  civilian  politicians  and  trained  civil 
servants  available.  Military  officers,  though  sometimes  jealous 
of  their  prerogatives  and  privileged  status,  are  relatively  pro- 
gressive and  committed  to  social  reform  and  to  the  elimination  of 
corruption,  inefficiency,  and  poverty.  Finally,  as  a modernizing 
force,  the  military  has  the  potential  of  furnishing  personnel  with 
the  needed  technical  skills  in  such  areas  as  health  and  medicine, 
public  works,  engineering,  transportation,  safety,  conmunications, 
and  administration,  all  of  which  are  vital  to  a developing  nation. 4° 
From  an  internal  security  perspective,  the  main  contribution  of 

the  military  is  to  assure  that  political  changes  are  orderly. 4" 

No  national  defense  effort  can  be  completely  effective  in  a climate 
of  political  turmoil  and  internal  instability.^  Whatever  the  motive 
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of  the  military  for  involving  itself  in  the  modernization  process, 
the  departure  from  the  military's  traditional  role  of  external 
defense  has  political  consequences  which  may  ultimately  result  in 
conflict  betw  >n  military  and  civilian  elements. 

d.  One  of  the  most  common  internal  defense  problems  of  LDCs 
is  the  geographically  limited  authority  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. In  many  new  nations,  the  central  government's  effective 
authority  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the  major  cities.  In  the 
countryside  there  are  few  government  officials,  inadequate  or 
nonexistent  conmunication  facilities,  and  only  rudimentary 
governmental  institutions.  Usually  complicating  the  problems 
is  the  absence  cf  popular  recognition  of  the  central  government's 
legitimacy  and  a poorly  developed  sense  of  national  identity.^' 

(1)  The  limited  authority  of  central  government  in  deve- 
loping countries,  in  addition  to  inhibiting  economic  and  social 
development,  frequently  has  the  effect  of  restricting  the  exer- 
cise of  political  freedom.  Because  of  the  very  limited  powers 
which  they  exercise,  leaders  in  developing  countries  often  tend 
to  guard  what  powers  they  have  very  jealously  and  to  resist,  if 
not  suppress,  criticism  and  political  dissent. 

(2)  While  there  are  many  ways  to  extend  the  power  and 
control  of  the  centrai  government,  the  basic  goal  is  to  build 
administrative  structures  and  gain  the  loyalty  of  population 
sectors.  The  problem  of  extending  central  authority  is  obviously 
closely  linked  to  that  of  achieving  political  legitimacy,  or 
general  popular  acceptance  and  recognition  of  the  central  govern- 
ment's right  to  govern.  Though  administrative  structures  and 
military  forces  are  often  enlarged  to  extend  central  authority, 
actual  governmental  control  remains  weak.  2 

(3)  The  central  government  thus  must  gain  the  political 
participation  by  the  various  power  groups  within  the  countrv  but 
it  faces  considerable  obstacles  in  this  effort.  Many  LDCs  have 
no  historical  identity,  and  ethnic  differences  also  pose  formid- 
able barriers  to  the  unification  process. 53 

(4)  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  political  relation- 
ship between  the  military  and  the  civilian  government  and  mili- 
tary involvement  in  the  modernization  process  obtain  nation- 
building signi ficiance.  Even  though  internal  military  activi- 
ties will  be  related  to  public  health  needs,  construction  and 
public  works,  communication  and  transportation  facilities,  etc., 
their  effective  accomplishment  will  strengthen  th^  position  of 
the  government. 
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e.  Some  of  the  factors  which  bear  on  the  effectiveness  of 
utilizing  the  military  in  the  modernization  program  as  a means 
of  building  popular  support  include  the  existence  of  requisite 
skills  among  the  officer  corps,  the  skill  level  of  civilian 
organizations,  and  the  degree  of  internal  stability. 

(1)  Even  though  the  military  may  not  be  a political 
competitor  of  the  civilian  government,  involvement  of  the  mili- 
tary in  modernization  projects  may  have  adverse  political  effects 
which  outweigh  the  favorable  impact.  For  example,  the  presence 
of  military  personnel  in  a particular  area  may  be  resented  by 
the  indigenous  population,  or  the  use  of  military  personnel  for 

a particular  project  may  put  civilian  workers  out  of  jobs.56 

(2)  While  the  military  involvement  in  modernization  may 
originally  be  nonpolitical,  the  possibility  of  adverse  political 
consequences  arises  if  military  leaders  capitalize  on  popularity 
gained  from  participating  in  a modernization  program,  and  inter- 
ject themselves  into  the  political  life  of  the  country  as  an 
active  political  force. 5? 

(3)  Even  more  difficult  to  assess  are  the  long  term 
political  implications  of  popular  expectations  for  improved 
living  standards.  Initial  success  by  the  central  government  in 
completing  civic  actions  projects  which  improve  living  conditions 
can  be  expected  to  build  popular  support  for  the  government.  If, 
however,  the  government  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  follow  up  with 
continuing  programs  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  living,  pop- 
ular discontent  may  lead  to  greater  internal  instability  than 
prevailed  before  the  start  of  the  process. 

6.  CONCLUSIONS. 

a.  Increased  political  activity,  direct  or  indirect,  is 
characteristic  of  political  life  in  most  developing  countries. 

The  army  is  often  a key  group  in  politics,  especially  if  exist- 
ing political  parties  are  weak  or  nonexistent  or  if  the  country 
has  only  one  political  party. 

b.  Military  intervention  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  govern- 
ment is  weak,  ineffectual,  corrupt,  unfavorable  to  the  military 
establishment,  or  fails  to  respond  to  the  changing  social  and 
economic  environment. 

c.  The  military  possesses  some  of  the  skills  and  organiza- 
tional capabilities  required  for  nationa1  development. 

(1)  The  army  is  likely  to  be  the  most  continuous  organizec 
institution  in  most  LDCs.  The  army  also  has  professional  cohesion 
which  overrides  sectional  and  tribal  interests. 
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(2)  Army  personnel  often  possess  technical,  scientific, 
and  administrative  skills  and  personnel  may  be  better  educated 
than  other  segments  of  society. 

(3)  The  army  has  a history  of  administrative  experience. 

(4)  The  army  has  mobility,  equipment,  manpower,  and  fiscal 

resources . 

d.  The  political  interest  and  capabilities  of  IAFs  vary  from 
nation  to  nation. 

e.  Politically  active  military  officers  usual! j represent  the 
interests  of  their  class  of  origin. 

(1)  Junior  officers  are  most  likely  to  come  from  the  mid- 
dle class  and  to  be  dedicated  to  modernization  and  social  economic 
reform. 

» (2)  Senior  officers  tend  to  represent  the  elite  and  to 

oppose  sweeping  reforms  which  may  threaten  their  interests  and 
prerogatives. 

f.  Military  regimes  may  establish  temporary  political  sta- 
bility but  they  seldom  build  and  strengthen  the  inst  cutions 
necessary  for  lonq  range  viable  civilian  systems  of  government. 

g.  Military  regimes  are  likely  to  be  of  temporary  nature, 
because  of  challenges  to  their  right  to  govern. 

(1)  The  army  may  be  unable  to  legitimate  its  political 

power. 

(2)  The  longer  the  army  remains  in  power,  the  greater  the 
chances  become  that  it  will  become  subject  to  the  same  influences 
that  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  preceding  civilian  rule.  The 
possibility  of  a military  coup  by  younger  officers  also  increases. 

h.  The  selection,  geographical  allocation,  priority  assign- 
ments, and  execution  of  military  civic  action  projects  may  have 

a direct  political  effect  on  civilian-military  relations. 

(1)  Some  project  efforts  produce  negative  effects  and 
weaken  public  support  for  the  government. 

(2)  Successful,  well-selected  projects  may  unify  the 
nation,  create  social  cohesion,  and  build  popular  support  for 
the  government. 
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(3)  Some  elite  groups  within  the  country  may  oppose  civil  - 
military  activities  as  a threat  to  their  vested  interests. 

i.  The  military  establishment  can  be  a powerful  agent  for. facili- 
tating potential  social,  economic,  and  cultural  changes. 

(1)  The  army  has  a direct  educational  role  in  the  society. 

(2)  The  army  can  serve  as  a channel  through  which  modem 
technology  penetrates  undeveloped  comnunities. 

j.  Political  turmoil  may  result  from  rising  expectations  and 
frustrations  if  the  government,  be  it  military  or  civilian, 
fails  to  proceed  with  reasonable  speed  on  an  announced  moderni- 
zation program. 
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CHAPTER  3 


ECONOMIC  ROLES 


1.  INTROUCTION. 

a.  Economic  civil -military  roles  of  IAFs  are  critically  important 
in  implementation  of  the  US  National  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 

They  contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  and  planning  for  the  inventories 
covering  those  resources  which  the  host  country  must  provide  and  those 
resources  that  the  US  must  contribute.  In  addition,  they  contribute  to 
national  economic  development  and  are  expected  to  gain  the  goodwill  and 
allegiance  of  the  population  and  to  improve  the  image  of  the  armed  forces. 

b.  Minimizing  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  army  and  keeping  its  sol- 
diers occupied  in  times  of  peace  has  always  been  a problem  for  a nation. 
While  there  is  no  evidence  that  nations  ever  used  their  armies  for  edu- 
cational or  humaritarian  tasks,  the  Biblical  Ancients  used  them  to  ex- 
plore new  lands  and  to  construct  roads,  forts,  and  public  buildings.  Wher, 
they  were  not  fighting,  the  Nubians  in  the  army  of  Old  Egypt  built  sorte  o' 
that  country's  most  time-honored  monuments.  Etruscan  soldiers  built  the 
water  supply  aqueducts  around  Rome.  The  Incan  Army  built  roads,  irri- 
gations systems,  and  colonies  in  Peru.  Moreover,  Alexander  the  Great  is 
credited  with  creating  the  first  specialized  engineering  and  medical  un;tr> 
in  an  army. 

c.  To  minimize  the  cost  of  maintaining  a large  IAF  during  peacetime, 
some  IAFs  have  been  assigned  economic  development  roles.  The  fol lowing 
types  of  units  can  be  utilized  to  contribute  substantially  to  economic 
development:  supply  and  transportation , engineer,  signal,  medical,  chemi- 
cal, and  vocational  and  adiministrati ve  training  facilities  units. 

Future  economic  roles  of  the  IAF  under  the  three  phases  of  insurgency  must 
be  carried  out  to  maintain  a balanced  approach  to  internal  defense.  _ I Ar 
ability  to  carry  out  an  assignment  of  economic  operations  of  the  civil  iar 
government  will  influence  the  standard  of  living  and  structure  of  the 
country's  economy.  Indications  are  that  existing  and  past  economic  roles 
will  continue  in  an  expanded  and  refined  fashion  For  future  operations. 

2.  CIVIL-MILITARY  ECONOMIC  ROLES  WITH  AN  INDIRECT  OR  DIRECT  RELEVANCE 
TO  DEFENSE. 

s 

a.  C i vi 1 -mi  1 i t ary  economic  roles  which  have  an  indirect  relevance 
to  defense  may  be  grouped  into  four  types:  military  civic  action,  mili- 
tary support  to  economic  governmental  activities,  civil-military  educa- 
tional training,  and  civil -military  transfer. 

(1)  Military  civic  action  refers  to  those  activities  of  the 
IAFs  which  directly  support  the  population  to  improve  the  standard  of 
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living.  It  covers  practically  all  areas  of  economic  activity:  agricul- 
ture, industry,  commerce,  public  utilities,  transportation,  and  community 
services.  Specifically,  those  activities  include  manufacturing;  con- 
struction of  roads,  bridges,  harbors  and  railroads;  the  management  and 
improvement  of  public  utilities  (electricity,  gas,  water  and  sanitary 
services),  and  the  promotion  of  commercial  activities  such  as  banking 
and  insurance  services. 

(2)  Military  support  to  economic  governmental  activities  aims 
to  increase  the  overall  economic  potential  of  the  country  and  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  foster  this  potential.  It  operates  in  the  same  areas 
as  military  civic  action  with  many  activities  in  common,  for  whatever 
increases  the  economic  potential  of  a country  may  also  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  its  citizens.  However,  the  relationship  between 
the  two  is  not  always  consistent.  Increases  in  economic  potential  fre- 
quently require  drastic  changes  in  the  structure  of  economic  relations 
which  the  public  may  resent  since  they  may  temporarily  depress  (even  if 
they  ultimately  enhance)  the  standard  of  living. 

(3)  Civil-military  educational  training  includes  those  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  functions  resulting  from  instruction  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  who,  upon  discharge,  may  use  those  acquired 
skills  in  the  civilian  economy. 

(4)  Civil -military  transfer  is  yet  another  economic  impact 
that  the  military  establishment  as  a whole  has  upon  the  country  since 
as  a purchaser  of  goods  and  services  and  a consumer  of  technological 
research  it  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  industrial/technologi- 
cal base. 

b.  Three  areas  of  civil -military  roles  have  direct  relevance  to 
national  defense:  economic  warfare,  economic  mobilization,  and  economic 

intelligence. 

(1)  Economic  warfare  is  the  defensive  use  in  peacetime,  as 
well  as  during  a war,  of  any  means  by  military  and  civilian  agencies  to 
maintain  and  expand  the  economic  potential  for  war  of  a nation  and  its 
probable  allies,  and,  conversely,  the  offensive  use  of  any  measure  in 
peace  or  war  to  diminish  or  r^  tralize  the  economic  potential  for  war 
of  the  likely  enemy  and  his  accomplice. 

(2)  Economic  mobilization  is  the^process  of  preparing  for 
and  carrying  out  such  changes  in  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  national  economy  as  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  resources  in  a national  emergency.  It  includes  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  measures  related  to  the  control  of  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods  and  services,  ar  well 
as  the  socioeconomic  processes  by  which  these  three  economic  functions 
are  implemented.  The  objective  of  economic  mobilization  is  to  transform 
the  elements  of  national  power  into  military  power,  reinforce  defensive 
economic  warfare,  and  reduce  the  strategic  vulnerabilities  of  the  country. 
In  the  process  of  economic  mobilization,  measures  are  taken  to  organize 
the  structure  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods  which 
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In  turn  tends  to  organize  the  population*  thus  providing  a shield  against 
the  enenjy's  Inf  lit  ition  of  the  civilian  sectors.  The  structure  of  economic 
activities  during  eacetime  Is  exceedingly  frail  and  any  socioeconomic 
change  can  disrupt  it.  When  shortages  or  bottlenecks  in  the  production  or 
distribution  of  gc  ds  develop*  activities  such  as  black  market  speculation, 
hoarding,  forceful  ^quisltlon,  and  Illegal  traffic  in  government  or  mili- 
tary supplies  beg  :.  The  consequences  of  economic  disruption  impact 
unfavorably  upon  t e political  system  and  the  capabilities  of  the  armed 
forces.  Governments,  lacking  the  organization  and  personnel  required  by 
the  sudden  expansion  of  tasks  resulting  from  economic  mobilization,  rely 
on  the  military  for  augmentation  and  support  as  well  as  for  enforcement 
of  economic  control  policies. 

(3)  Economic  intelligence  Is  that  component  cf  strategic 
Intelligence  which  deals  with  the  extent  and  utilization  of  natural  and 
human  resources  and  the  Industrial  potential  of  a nation  Economic  in- 
telligence analyzes  a country,  the  state  of  the  economy,  identifies 
enemy  economic  resources  or  Its  supporters,  provides  information  to  the 
economic  resources  or  its  supporters,  provides  information  to  the  econo- 
mic warfare  and  ec  nomic  mobilization  programs,  and  provides  to  Military 
Intelligence  information  on  the  apparatus  of  the  internal  or  external 
aggressor.  Economic  intelligence  by  revealing  the  supply  and  storage 
sources  of  the  aggressor  deprives  him  of  his  most  essential  asset.  It 
also  provides  rel  able  Indicators  of  the  aggressor's  system  of  controls. 

3.  ECONOMIC-MILITARY  OPERATIONS.  Armies,  per  se,  are  not  primarily 
oriented  to  undertaking  economic  roles.  However,  the  mere  availability 
of  a trained  military  force  has  frequently  led  to  the  use  of  military 
forces  by  the  LDCs  in  nation-building  tasks.  The  level  of  technical 
skills  found  in  the  military  which  is  usually  well  above  the  level  found 
in  the  civilian  sector  facilitates  the  adoption  of  those  roles  by  the 
military.  As  a result,  the  IAFs  are  often  called  upon  to  provide  services 
not  normally  associated  with  military  institutions  in  Jit  developed 
nations.  Historically,  this  pattern  of  economic  . id  economic -related 
roles  played  by  IAFs  emerges  from  the  study  of  the  40  selected  LDCs. 

These  economic  roles  vary  under  "normal,”  "precor  ’lict,''  and  "conflict' 
conditions. 

a.  Under  normal  conditions.  Under  these  conditions  countries  use 
a civil  rather  than  a military  agency  which  places  IAF  involvement  at  a 
minimum.  However,  the  military  economic-relateo  civic  action  programs 
that  are  initiated  make  direct  contributions  to  economic  development 
while  serving  as  useful  components  of  counterinsurgency  programs.  These 
nonmilitary  actions  are  aimed  at  reducing  economic  hardship  that  may 
provide  the  breeding  ground  for  insurgency.  The  military  becomes  involved 
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frequently  at  the  request  of  civilian  agencies  when  civilian  political 
structures  and  institutions  fail,  when  factionalism  develops,  and  when 
the  constitutional  means  for  the  conduct  of  political  action  is  lacking. 
The  different  phases  or  stages  of  insurgency  appear  to  lend  themselves 
to  particular  kinds  of  civic  action. 

b.  Phase  I.  During  the  latent  or  incipient  phase,  emphasis  is  on 
long-term  social  and  economic  development.  Vocational  training  and  major 
road-building  campaigns  such  as  those  being  carried  out  by  the  armies  of 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia  are  pertinent  examples.  When  insurgency 
begins,  the  military  objective  is  to  end  or  prevent  escalation  of  the 
conflict.  Therefore,  the  civic  action  emphasis  must  shift  to  shorter- 
term  measures  designed  to  show  that  the  government  is  interested  in  the 
people's  welfare  and  is  reform  oriented.  Examples  of  projects  would 
include  road  repair,  temporary  bridge  building,  well-drilling,  and  agri- 
cultural extension  works. 

c.  Phase  II.  When  the  insurgency  escalates  to  organized  guerrilla 
warfare,  the  IAFs  primary  objective  is  to  defeat  it.  Measures  must  be 
more  imnediate  so  as  not  to  commit  resources  that  may  be  required  to 
combat  the  insurgents.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  Philippines  where  it 
was  made  a conmand  responsibility  that  anything  the  soldiers  could  do  for 
the  people  without  jeopardizing  armed  action  they  should  do. 

(1)  Two  assumptions  about  the  relationship  of  civic  action  and 
counterinsurgency  exist.  The  first  is  that  insurgency  stems  at  least  in 
part  from  the  dissatisfaction  arising  out  of  underdevelopment  and  unful- 
filled expectations  from  which  it  follows  that  counterinsurgency  must 
relate  itself  to  economic  development  and  the  fulfillment  of  expectations. 
The  second  is  that  many  of  the  poorer  countries'  economic  and  social 
development  cannot  proceed  effectively  without  the  productive  nonmilitary 
use  of  military  forces.  The  counterinsurgency  depends,  at  least  in  part, 
on  civic  action.  Thus,  there  exists  a direct  relationship  between  econo- 
mic and  social  development,  civic  action,  and  successful  counterinsurgency 

(2)  The  earlier  an  IAF  begins  civic  action,  the  more  time  and 
energy  it  will  have  to  devote  to  it  and  the  higher  the  probability  that 
the  IAF  will  be  able  to  prevent,  defeat,  or  at  least  de-escalate  insur- 
gency. Types  and  degrees  of  economic-related  civic  action  projects  cover 
an  extremely  wide  range  of  activities.  It  is  conceivable  that  there  will 
be  no  dramatic  breakthroughs  in  new  activities  to  meet  future  insurgencies 
Therefore,  modification  and  adaptation  of  current  and  past  activities  to 
fit  specific  future  situations  can  be  expected.  Economic-related  civic 
action  is  much  more  in  the  area  of  science.  While  it  should  be  used, 
studied,  and  analyzed  as  objectively  as  possible,  it  must  not  be  blunted 
by  codification  and  textbook  implementation.  Glick  asserts  that  the  field 
of  counterinsurgency  generally  has  suffered  from  a failure  of  scholars  anc 
analysts  to  cormunicate  clearly  with  their  uniformed  practitioners,  with 
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the  result  that  some  of  the  latter  "have  lost  the  knack  of  using  these 
potentially  flexible  and  powerful  instruments  with  real  success."' 

Thus,  the  key  factor  to  future  success  in  economic  endeavors  by  IAFs 
appear  keyed  to  maintenance  of  maximum  flexibility  to  react  and  operate. 

d.  Under  conflict  fohase  III)  conditions.  Possible  future  IAF 
economic  roles  under  conditions  of  paramilitary  or  military  violence 
between  two  or  more  parties  competing  for  political  control  in  country 
are  indicated  in  the  accounts  of  past  and  existing  IAF  corrmitments.  In 
the  Philippines  the  IAF  relied  heavily  on  civic  action  tactics  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  former  insurgents.  This  effort  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  putting  down  the  Huk  insurgency.  Because  of 
the  successes  achieved,  the  roles  of  the  IAF  employed  here  will  be  copied. 
The  principal  roles  involved  were  the  distribution  of  land  to  the  landless, 
rehabilitation  of  masses  who  need  a new  start,  and  initiating  agricultu- 
ral reforms  to  feed  the  population.  In  Vietnam  the  IAF  built  schools, 
roads,  and  bridges  as  a means  to  solicit  population  support.  These  assets 
improved  the  transportation  network  to  markets  and  suppliers. 

e.  Other  related  economic  roles.  Some  IAFs  engage  in  business 
activities,  land  reform  and  resettlement  administration,  and  projects  for 
employment  of  civilians  which  can  provide  a stimulus  to  the  economy. 

(1)  Entrepreneurships.  The  entrepreneurial  capability  of  the 
IAF  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Latin  America,  is  very  pronounced. 

In  Brazil  the  IAF  built  its  own  factories  and  produced  many  items  of  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  equipment.  The  factories  and  shipyards  produced 
arms,  vehicles,  and  arimunition  for  military  use  and  vessels  for  comnercial 
shipping.  In  Mexico  the  IAF  engages  in  many  economic  activities  outside 
the  military  establishment.  The  Mexican  Army  cooperates  with  rural  com- 
munities in  building  schools  and  public  works  and  controlling  forests  and 
fisheries.  In  Guatemala  the  IAF  participates  directly  in  economic  activi- 
ties, both  individually  and  as  an  organization.  Individual  members  of  the 
IAF  are  employed  in  business  and  industry.  As  an  organization,  the  IAF 
participates  in  the  administration  of  the  school  lunch  program  and  school 
construction.  In  Peru  the  IAF  operates  privately  owned  businesses  as  a 
sideline.  Several  industrial  training  centers  teach  a wide  variety  of  vo- 
cational skills  that  are  in  demand  by  industry.  These  training  centers 
produce  10,000  graduates  annually.  In  Venezuela  the  IAF  has  carried  out 
several  economic-related  projects  such  as  soil  and  water  conservation, 
road  construction  and  repair,  and  school  construction.  The  Dominican 
Republic  engaged  in  the  so-called  "industries  of  the  armed  forces"  during 
the  1940 's  and  early  1950's. 

(2)  Civilian  employment.  The  IAFs  in  some  countries,  such  as 
Morocco  and  Pakistan,  provide  for  employment  of  civilians  in  civic  action 
programs.  These  programs  have  a threefold  goal  in  that  they  reduce  unem- 
ployment, improve  the  economic  climate,  and  utilize  the  technical  and 
supervisory  skills  of  the  IAF.  In  a few  other  countries,  employment 
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opportunities  arc  afforded  young  men  through  military  conscription  and 
employment  in  civic  action  projects.  In  India  10,000  university  graduates 
are  drafted  for  participation  in  mixed  military  and  civilian  economic 
roles.  In  Iran,  high  school  graduates  are  conscripted  into  the  Education 
Corps  where  after  three  months  of  military  and  civic  training,  they  are 
sent  out  to  conduct  literacy  and  public  health  programs.  Finally,  in 
those  countries  where  the  IAF  operates  in  the  industrial  sector,  it  makes 
employment  opportunities  available  to  civilians. 

(3)  Property  control.  Another  economic  role  being  carried  out 
by  IAFs  includes  property  control,  a function  exemplified  by  programs  of 
resettlement  and  land  reform  administration.  Special  Army  detachments 
determine  the  areas  to  be  settled,  classify  and  clear  the  land  selected, 
construct  and  operate  the  provisional  installation,  transport  the  civi- 
lian settlers,  issue  supplies  to  colonists,  and  train  the  colonists  in 
the  necessary  skills  to  promote  agricultural  progress  in  resettlement 
projects. 

f . Economic  planning  by  IAF. 

(1)  National  level  economic  planning  has  been  in  the  forefront 
in  certain  countries.  In  Peru,  at  the  national  administrative  level,  the 
Air  Force  controls  civil  aviation  while  the  Navy  manages  the  merchant 
marine,  dockyards,  ports  and  fisheries.  In  Argentina  the  Army  has  a 
special  role  in  the  economy  through  the  operation  of  the  General  Directo- 
rate of  Military  Factories.  The  Army  sees  itself  as  making  significant 
contributions  to  the  inventory  of  skilled  personnel  at  managerial  as 
well  as  lower  levels,  creating  new  industries  on  the  basis  of  domestic 
resources,  and,  in  general,  enhancing  economic  development.  Thus,  the 
Argentinian  armed  forces  have  been  able  to  acquire  a major  and,  at  times, 
a controlling  voice  in  the  formulation  of  national  policy  dealing  with 
those  sectors  of  the  econorny  that  relate  to  their  defense  missions. 

Such  roles  by  the  armed  forces  constitute  a normal  part  of  Argentinian 
life.  In  Brazil  the  generals  running  the  country  encourage  the  parti- 
cipation of  multinational  companies  in  the  country's  economy  as  a neces- 
sary instrument  for  achieving  and  accelerated  rate  of  development  and 
quest  for  major  power  status. 

(2)  Provincial  and  local  levels.  Since  Indonesia  obtained  its 
independence,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are  very  active  in  this  nation's 
administration.  Military  personnel  participate  in  the  economic  planning 
for  their  country,  not  only  on  the  national  but  also  regional  and  local 
levels.  Public  plantations  are  one  of  Indonesia's  largest  industries  and 
the  IAF  is  responsible  for  their  management.  A large  number  of  subordinate 
officers  have  served  on  boards  controlling  former  Dutch  enterprises.  To 
carry  out  the  policy  of  extensive  civic  action  programs,  the  Army  has  also 
changed  the  mission  of  one-third  of  its  infantry  battalions  from  combat  to 
civic  action  functions. 
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4.  FUTURE  ECONOMIC  ROLES.  The  previous  section  presented  historical 
and  empirical  evidence  that  IAFs  in  the  LDCs  have  performed  distinctive 
economic  and  economic-related  roles  in  the  last  one  and  a half  decades. 
Various  economic,  political,  and  social  characteristics  depict  succinct- 
ly those  relevant  factors  from  which  possible  future  military  economic 
roles  can  be  discerned.  These  are: 

a.  Economic. 

(1)  Per  capita  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  represents  a guide 
to  broad  differences  in  productive  capacity  and  levels  of  economic  wel- 
fare. 

(2)  Natural  resources.  "Surplus"  resources,  such  as  minerals 
and  agricultural  land,  can  through  exploitation  play  a positive  role  in 
expansion  of  trade  and  income.  Historical  evidence  indicates  that  great- 
er abundance  of  mineral  resources  has  consistently  tended  to  attract 
larger  amounts  of  foreign  investment. 

(3)  Capital  formation.  The  supply  and  new  formation  of  capi- 
tal have  been  a key  determinant  in  economic  growth.  Efficiency  in  the 
allocation  and  use  of  capital  can  also  affect  development. 

(4)  Modernization  of  industry.  The  greater  and  more  advanced 
industrialization  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  living  standards  and 
incomes  are  rising.  Industrialization  enlarges  opportunities  for  indivi- 
dual advancement  and  for  the  emergence  of  an  environment  conducive  to 
change  and  innovation,  which  almost  invariably  facilitate  economic  deve- 
lopment. 


(5)  Character  of  agriculture.  An  important  concomitant  to  suc- 
cessful industrialization,  particularly  in  countries  at  low-income  levels, 
is  the  modernization  of  the  agricultural  sector.  Traditional  ce.iancy  sys- 
tems in  many  low-income  countries  result  in  the  proceeds  from  production 
increases  going  to  other  than  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  this 
stifles  incentives  for  innovating  activity.  Another  condition  which  re- 
tards economic  development  is  the  prevalence  of  individual  holdings  too 
small  to  be  economically  viable. 

(6)  Agricultural  productivity.  Increases  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity are  essential  to  economic  growth  by  releasing  a supply  of  labor 
to  growing  urban  industry  and  providing  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  prices  to  meet  increased  urban  and  industrial  demands. 

(7)  Adequacy  of  physical  overhead  capital.  Such  capital,  parti- 
cularly in  the  form  of  transportation  and  power  networks,  is  crucial  to 
development  in  low-income  countries. 
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(8)  Effectiveness  of  tax  system.  Taxation  enables  govern- 
ments to  secure  control  over  resources  that  they  can  use  to  finance  the 
basic  investments  in  physical  and  social  overhead  capital  necessary  to 
successful  development.  Taxes  can  also  make  the  distribution  of  income 
more  equitable  or  alter  it  in  order  to  promote  private  savings,  or  act 
as  a means  for  avoiding  inflation  by  absorbing  the  excess  of  personal 
incomes  over  the  supply  of  consumption  goods  which  is  typically  created 
by  the  development  process. 

(9)  Effectiveness  of  financial  institutions.  Banks,  etc.,  can 
play  an  important  role  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  total  domestic  re- 
sources available  for  investment  (i.e.,  raises  rate  of  savings)  and  in  ef- 
fectively channeling  available  internal  savings  intc  productive  invest- 
ment. 


(10)  Structure  of  foreign  trade.  International  specialization 
and  trade  generally  tend  to  have  a significant  positive  influence  on  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  trading  countries,  but  the  beneficial  effects 
may  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  proceeds  from  export  sales  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  entire  economy.  Dependence  on  one  or  two  major 
crops  or  products  for  export  proceeds,  however,  can  be  unhealthy  from 
the  standpoint  that  those  coimodities  may  be  subject  to  wide  price  fluc- 
tuations. 


b.  Political . 

(1)  Degree  of  national  integration  and  sense  of  national  unity. 
As  countries  develop  and  become  more  integrated  economically  and  socially, 
it  becomes  more  likely  that  their  political  institutions  will  reflect  the 
spread  of  more  generalized  commitments  to  a nation-state  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world.  The  intensity  of  the 
political  and  economic  nationalism  of  a country's  leaders  and  the  perva- 
siveness among  the  population  of  a sense  of  national  unity,  by  increasing 
with  economic  and  social  development,  provide  a positive  influence  on  eco- 
nomic growth. 

(2)  Strength  of  labor  movement.  A sociopolitical  concomitant 
of  the  process  of  industrialization  is  the  growth  of  trade-union  organiza- 
tions. The  creation  of  stable  labor  organizations  has  typically  accom- 
panied the  growth  of  industrial  enterprise.  Labor  unions,  as  specialized 
structures  of  interest  which  formulate  and  ^transmit  explicit  political 
demands  to  other  political  structure  such  as  political  parties,  can  impact 
on  political  decisions  relating  to  economic  development. 

(3)  Degree  of  administrative  efficiency.  Rationally  organized 
administrative  services  from  an  effective  bureaucracy  can  help  establish 
and  strengthen  the  legal  and  public  service  facilities  necessary  for 
steady  growth;  they  can  h lp  create  financial  institutions  and  tax  instru- 
ments favorable  to  the  expansion  of  private  economic  activity,  or  they  can 
take  direct  responsibil ity  for  initiating  development  projects  and  plans. 
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(4)  Extent  of  leadership  commitment  to  economic  development. 

It  is  almost  a truism  that  the  extent  of  commitment  of  the  political 
leadership  of  a country  to  economic  development  is  a significant  deter- 
minant of  its  success  in  raising  the  country's  standard  of  living.  Given 
the  weakness  of  the  private  sectors  of  contemporary  low-income  countries, 
they  are  unlikely  to  move  forward  economically  without  effective  action 
on  the  part  of  their  governmental  leadership. 

c.  Sociocultural . 

(1)  Size  of  the  traditional  agricultural  sector.  It  is  typical 
of  low-income  countries  that  large  proportions  of  their  populations  live 
in  relatively  self-contained  agricultural  communities  in  whicn  p. eduction 
is  primarily  for  local  consumption.  Land  is  fanned  inefficiently  by  us- 
ing traditional  techniques  of  production  which  are  largely  catermined  hy 
inherited  social  values  and  organization.  Conventional  communal  techno- 
logy must  undergo  significant  transformation  in  order  to  aid  economic 
growth  by  expanding  agricultural  output  to  provide  increased  food  supplies 
to  growing  urban  areas,  by  increasing  the  market  for  domestic  industrial 
productivity,  and  by  releasing  to  industry  the  labor  required  for  its  ex- 
pansion . 


(2)  Extent  of  dualism.  A striking  characteristic  of  the  socio- 
economic structure  of  many  developing  countries  is  that  side  by  side  with 
a concomitant  traditional  sector  in  which  conventional  techniques  and  com- 
mand self-sufficiency  prevail,  there  exists  a rapidly  growing  exchange 
sector.  The  presence  and  extent  of  socioeconomic  and  technical  dualism 
can  have  a marked  effect  on  the  path  of  economic  growth. 

(3)  Character  of  basic  social  organization.  In  the  long  run 
economic  development  has  almost  invariably  been  accompanied  by  signifi- 
cant transformations  in  the  pattern  of  family  kinship  relationships.  A 
breakdown  of  the  extended  family,  clan,  or  tribe  and  a movement  toward 
smaller  family  units  governing  purely  social  real tionshi ps  facilitate 

the  linking  of  personal  effort  and  rewards  for  effort,  and  tend  to  be  more 
conducive  to  family  limitation  practice  which  in  turn  facilitate  upward 
social  and  economic  mobility. 

(4)  Importance  of  the  indigenous  middle  class.  An  aspect  of 
social  organization  comnonly  associated  with  economic  growth  is  the  avail- 
ability of  a pool  of  commercial,  entrepreneurial,  professional,  and  techni- 
cal talents.  Generally,  these  talents  tenji  to  be  drawn  from  those  occupa- 
tional groups  that  are  often  referred  to  as  the  middle  class.  It  is  clear 
from  many  country  studies  that  the  growth  of  a robust  middle  class  is  of 
crucial  importance  in  low-income  nations. 
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(5)  Extent  of  social  mobility.  The  process  of  industriali- 
zation and  the  increase  in  opportunities  for  social  mobility  interact  as 
countries  proceed  toward  sustained  economic  development.  The  expansion 
of  industry  normally  entrains  an  increase  in  employment  opportunities  and 
thus  an  upward  mobility.  A significant  aspect  of  social  mobility  is  the 
extent  of  opportunity  in  a society  to  obtain  skills  and  education,  and 
with  it  the  opportunity  to  advance  into  middle-class  occupations  (cleri- 
cal, administrative,  technical,  managerial,  commercial). 

(6)  Degree  of  social  tension.  One  would  anticipate  a longrun 
positive  relationship  between  better  economic  performance  and  the  absence 
of  extreme  and  widespread  social  tensions.  The  breakup  of  traditional 
kinship  and  tribal  groups  produces  tensions,  both  personal  and  social. 
Widespread  and  violent  outbreaks  of  tension  inevitably  hampe,’  economic 
development  because  of  their  adverse  effect  on  nsk-taking  activities 
and  therefore  on  investment. 

5.  ECONOMIC  ROLES  OF  IAF  IN  THE  40  SELECTED  COUNTRIES. 

a.  Latin  America.  The  military  directly  engage  in  economic  ac- 
tivities including  industry,  agriculture,  internal  development,  research, 
and  education.  Significant  economic  impacts  are  also  obtained  through 
channeling  military  expenditures  into  the  local  economy.  Most  LDCs  main- 
tain defense  budgets  of  20  percent  or  more  of  total  governmental  outlays 
which  is  high  for  countries  with  limited  military  activities.  In  looking 
for  social  and  economic  improvement,  economic-related  civic  action  by 
Latin  American  IAFs  has  been  developed  as  a major  mission  by  most  of  the 
governments  of  those  countries.  However,  in  some  countries  where  urban 
and  rural  violence  is  a continuing  problem,  the  primary  motivation  is  to 
improve  internal  security.  A brief  review  of  the  specific  IAF  economic 
and  economic-related  roles  in  Latin  American  countries  under  "normal" 
conditions  follows: 

(1)  Argentina:  Although  the  govern^nt  is  commit ued  to  civic 
action  programs,  Argentina  is  one  of  those  Latin  American  countries  that 
engages  in  industrial  activities  which  in  otner  countries  are  performed 
either  by  private  enterprise  or  civilian  agencies  of  government.  Produc- 
tion in  excess  of  military  requirements  has  keen  offered  : • civilian  con- 
sumers. Military  factories  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  ci . Ilian  sector 
at  public  auction  when  the  need  for  these  facilities  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  private  sector  can  be  justified  and  the  civilian  sector  has  tr.e 
capability  to  run  these  factories. 

(2)  Venezuela:  Civic  action  programs  have  been  designed  to 

provide  internal  security  and  to  improve  the  economic  and  social 
posture  of  the  country.  In  agriculture,  IAF  teams  have  assisted  by  in- 
structing local  inhabitants  and  in  soil  and  water  conservation  and  in 
collective  fanning  in  order  to  improve  production  and  distribution  of 
products.  The  Army  has  assisted  in  natural  disasters  by  providing 
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temporary  housing,  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  when  needed, 
and  medical  teams  have  given  lectures  on  health  and  sanitation  and 
provided  emergency  medical  and  dental  treatment. 

(3)  Brazil:  The  IAF  has  for  many  years  played  a part  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  country.  The  military  services  responsible 
for  their  own  logistical  support  built  factories  and  not  only  provided 
employment  to  many  civilian  workers  but,  by  producing  arms,  ammunition, 
vehicles,  light  naval  craft,  and  other  items  that  otherwise  would  have  to 
be  purchased  abroad,  helped  to  conserve  foreign  exchange.  Naval  shipyards 
and  repair  facilities  have  regularly  devoted  a considerable  portion  of 
their  output  and  services  to  nonmilitary  requirements.  For  example,  the 
navy  shipyard  at  Guanabara  Bay  has  built  vessels  of  5,000  tons  displace- 
ment for  coimiercial  firms  engaged  in  coastal  shipping.  The  Air  Force  has 
contributed  to  the  economy  through  its  control  and  administration  of  all 
airline  routes  and  facilities  in  the  country  and  through  its  ^sponsi- 
bility  for  operating  the  airmail  service.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
country's  economic  development  has  been  a shortage  of  qualified  executive, 
management,  and  technical  personnel.  Realizing  this,  the  IAF  has  author- 
ized its  members  to  accept  leaves  of  absence  to  help  out  in  important  com- 
mercial enterprises.  The  Army  has  regularly  provided  top  mangement  ex- 
ecutives for  these  activites.  Air  Force  personnel  have  been  prominent  as 
top  management  officials  in  civilian  airplane  factories,  airlines,  weather 
reporting  services,  and  airport  facilities,  whereas  the  Navy  has  contri- 
buted leadership  to  shipping  concerns  and  port  authorities. 

(4)  Uruguay:  There  is  minimum  participation  by  this  IAF  in 

civic  action.  However,  the  Uruguayan  Navy  transports  fuel  regularly, 
saving  freight  cost  and  foreign  exchange. 

(5)  Dominican  Republic:  The  Army  particpated  in  an  agricultu- 

ral civic  action  project.  To  assist  farmers  who  had  been  losing  up  to  50 
percent  of  their  annual  rice  crops  to  the  rats,  the  Army  organized  a rat 
extermination  program. 

(6)  Mexico:  Military  civic  action  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  an  important  component  of  the  IAF's  military  mission.  As  early  as 
1921,  labor  battalions  were  employed  in  road  construction  irrigation  pro- 
jects and  maintenance  of  railroad  and  telegraph  lines. 

(7)  Ecuador:  The  Air  Force  civic  action  program  competes 

directly  with  commercial  aviation.  There  are  57  flights  a week,  with  pas- 
senger traffic  being  carried  largely  between  Quito  and  Guyaquil.  The  or- 
ganization employs  civilian  clerks,  ticket  agents,  and  stewardesses. 

(8)  Peru:  The  IAF's  economic  roles  include  administering  in- 
ternal development  projects,  engaging  in  industrial  activities  and  partici- 
pating in  research  projects.  Special  Army  detachments  have  the  mission  of 
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establishing  new  settlements.  The  Anny  is  responsible  for  determining 
the  areas  to  be  colonized,  classifying  and  clearing  the  lands  selected, 
constructing  and  operating  the  provisional  installation,  transporting  the 
colonists  to  the  settlements,  and  supporting  the  colonists  except  for 
extending  credit  and  financing.  Industrial  activities  involve  operating 
maintenance  and  repair  shops,  and  salvage  and  production  of  new  equip- 
ment. Excess  production  is  made  available  for  consumer  sales.  The  IAF's 
participation  in  research  projects  provides  support  to  conmerical  food 
suppliers.  For  example,  the  Navy  performs  research  on  the  characteristics, 
locations  and  fluctuations  of  the  anchovieta  population  and  disseminates 
this  ir^urmation  to  anchovy  fishermen. 

(9)  Guatemala:  The  IAF  directly  participates  in  economic  civic 
action  projects.  The  Army  has  constructed  schools,  potable  water  facili- 
ties, and  transportation.  It  has  also  performed  other  miscellaneous  sup- 
port functions  such  as  conducting  adult  civilian  literacy  programs. 

(10)  Bolivia:  A civic  action  program  consisting  of  school  and 

road  construction  and  medical  programs  was  undertaken  by  the  IAF  as 
counterinsurgency  and  nation-building  measures. 

(11)  Cuba:  The  military  conscripts  those  who  are  unemployed  or 

who  are  not  doing  well  in  school.  The  government  is  encouraging  the 
people  to  look  upon  the  educational  advantages  of  the  military  with 
slogans  such  as  "Join  the  Amny  and  Learn  a Trade." 

(12)  Haita  and  Panama:  The  IAFs  are  assigned  only  to  internal 

sceurity  roles. 

b.  Moslem  states.  The  historical  economic  roles  of  the  IAFs  in 
some  Moslem  states  reflect  the  assignment,  as  a matter  of  policy,  of  mili- 
tary resources  to  increase  skill  levels  and  to  develop  country  resources 
to  foster  economic  growth  and  the  distrubution  of  national  resources.  The 
nation-building  contributions  by  IAFs  in  the  Moslem  states  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  each  state  and  the  region.  Without  the  bridges,  roads,  and  com- 
munication networks,  the  flew  of  raw  materials  for  export  and  manufacturing 
for  some  of  these  states  would  be  hindered  and  so  would  economic  progress. 

A brief  review  of  these  nations'  IAF  activities  follows.  It  shows  a dis- 
tinct variance  with  Latin  America,  where  activities  are  more  extensive 
in  the  economic  sphere. 

(1)  Afghanistan:  For  some  years  this  country  has  had  a military 
labor  corps  which  provided  resources  for  tlie  construction  of  arterial  roads 
and  permanent  bridges  aiding  economic  development. 

(2)  Algeria:  The  mission  of  the  IAF  includes  participation  in 
the  economic  activities  of  the  country.  After  independence  was  won,  for 
example,  the  effort  of  the  IAF  was  diverted  to  civic  action  projects  as 

a means  to  maintain  military  strengths  and  to  combat  unemployment  aggra- 
vated by  personnel  leaving  the  military  services. 
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(3)  Iran:  This  country  has  one  of  the  largest  economic  re- 
lated civic  action  programs  in  the  Moslem  area.  These  programs  operate 
in  seven  fields;  engineering,  sanitation,  agriculture,  vocational  train- 
ing, communication,  and  transportation. 

(4)  Jordan:  The  Arrny  economic  activities  are  direct  to  re- 
solving the  chronic  water  shortages  in  the  country.  In  this  connection, 
pipelines  from  wells  in  the  nearby  countryside  were  laid  to  provide  over 
300,000  gallons  of  water  daily  to  the  Bethlehem-Jerusalem  area. 

(5)  Morocco:  The  IAF,  in  addition  to  a security  mission,  also 

has  the  mission  of  extending  construction  assistance  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  country.  The  Army  assisted  in  reconstructing 

an  irrigation  system  to  combat  famine  and  rebuilt  local  homes  and  schools. 
Other  less  involved  economic  operations  include  the  Army's  general  support 
to  the  Ministries  of  Health,  Public  Works,  National  Education  and  Agri- 
culture. 


(6)  Pakistan:  The  IAF  is  the  largest  single  agency  engaged  in 

adult  education.  Service  academies  and  other  military  institutions  have 
served  as  a training  ground  for  technical  and  administrative  personnel  who 
have  been  made  available  for  public  and  private  concerns.  The  Army  is 
active  in  agricultural  production  and  any  surplus  crops  or  livestock  are 
sold  commercially:  Army  farms  have  been  used  for  demonstration  and  experi- 
mental purposes.  The  Army  is  active  in  reclamation  of  land  and  distri- 
buting these  lands  to  veterans.  The  IAF  also  plays  a role  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  national  industries,  partly  because  of  the  crucial  importance 
of  supplying  logistical  needs  through  internal  production  facilities. 

(7)  Tunisia:  The  Tunisian  government  has  a few  civic  action 

projects;  the  most  significant  project  undertaken  was  rebuilding  a des- 
troyed railway  bridge  which  provided  a vital  link  for  delivering  mining 
products  to  factories  and  export  facilities. 

(8)  Israel:  Israel  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  "exporter" 

of  civic  action  trainees.  The  military  actively  provides  extensive  train- 
ing programs  for  conscripts  of  the  armed  services.  The  military  schools 
of  Gana  and  Nahal  provide  technical  training  in  agricultural  and  indust- 
rial subjects.  The  graduates  are  available  to  enter  jobs  in  the  civilian 
sector;  the  trained  military  agriculturalists  often  settle  the  frontier 
lands  by  actually  planting  acres  of  grapes,  tomatoes  and  eggplant  and  then 
turning  over  the  control  of  the  fields  to  the  civilian  community. 

(9)  Saudi  Arabia:  There  is  no  indication  of  IAF  economic 

roles.  The  only  point  of  possible  mutual  interest  is  providing  security 
to  facilities  in  the  economic  sector. 
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(10)  Syria:  The  military  ru;'.s  the  major  government  ministries 
affecting  all  areas  of  industrial  sector.  The  political  party  in  power, 
composed  of  military  leaders,  campaigns  for  organized  labor  support  in 
order  to  supervise  the  labor  unions. 

(11)  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Libya:  The  IAFs  are  primarily  concerned 
with  internal  and  external  security  missions  and  have  no  apparent  civic 
action  missions. 

c.  Africa.  There  are  minimal  military  economic  rules  performed 
by  the  African  IAFs  except  for  a few  low-key  civic  action  projects. 

The  Kenya,  Sudanese,  and  Liberian  IAFs  have  no  apparent  civic  action  mis- 
sions and  Zaire  has  few  except  for  training  military  personnel.  In 
Nigeria  the  troops  have  been  employed  in  constructing  roads  and  bridges 
and  urban  sanitation  projects. 

d.  Asia.  In  those  nations  facing  insurgency,  IAFs  are  very  active 
in  civic  action  programs,  attempting  to  improve  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  their  citizens  in  order  to  lessen  the  insurgent  threat.  In 
nations  that  have  suffered  and  survived  insurgency,  the  IAFs  are  still 
active  in  civic  action  programs,  completing  short  range  projects  which 
lay  the  ground  work  for  resumption  of  responsibility  by  civilian  agencies. 
A country  review  follows: 

(1)  India:  The  IAF  has  a limited  role  in  civic  action. 

Paramilitary  groups  have  direct  volunteers  working  on  some  agricultural, 
cultural,  education,  arid  defense  projects.  Boys  between  the  ages  of  15 

to  17  are  recruited  for  the  Army  and  organized  into  boys  battalions.  They 
serve  in  a training  status  longer  than  regular  recruits  but  receive  a 
general  as  well  as  a military  education.  Thus,  they  enter  regular  units 
better  educated  than  regular  recruits  and  progress  faster. 

(2)  Indonesia:  The  IAF  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the 

nation's  administration  ever  since  achieving  independence  and  have  a 
military  economic  role  in  development  planning  and  operations.  The  IAF 
officers  were  on  board  controlling  Dutch  enterprises  and  were  acting  as 
managers  of  plantations. 

(3)  North  Korea:  The  role  of  the  military  in  the  economy  be- 
came pronounced  as  a result  of  the  ability  to  divert  IAF  resources  to 
economic  roles  with  assistance  from  other  communist  states. 

(4)  Republic  of  Korea:  Korea  hefs  had  a long  continuing  and 

very  extensive  civic  action  program.  Thus  far,  more  than  4500  economic 
projects  including  roads,  schools,  bridges,  civic  buildings,  public  health 
facilities  and  sewer  systems  have  been  completed  enabling  faster  economic 
growth . 
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(5)  Kalyasia:  Malaysian  civic  action  played  a small  part 

in  resettling  the  so-called  Chinese  squatters  in  new  villages  which  were 
built  with  assistance  from  the  British. 

(6)  Philippines:  The  IAF  relied  heavily  on  civil  action  mea- 
sures to  reduce  support  for  the  HUK  insurrection.  Unfortunately,  civic 
action  was  viewed  primarily  as  a weapons  system  against  insurgency  and  was 
discarded  after  the  insurrection  movement  was  achieved  by  the  central 
government.  Civic  action  projects  were  carried  out  by  the  Economic  Deve- 
lopment Corporation  of  the  Philippine  Army  Engineers  and  included 

(a)  rehabilitation,  (b)  relocation  to  populate  large  areas  of  uncultivat- 
ed land  to  distribute  population  from  the  congested  areas,  (c)  initial 
agricultural  progress  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  resettlement  projects, 

(d)  land  reform,  (e)  establishment  of  new  home  industries,  and  (f)  agri- 
cultural training. 

(7)  South  Vietnam:  The  Vietnamese  government  accords  top 

priority  to  civic  action  as  the  intensity  of  the  internal  conflict  is 
lessened.  There  is  a commitment  to  the  coordination  of  the  civic  action 
effort  at  all  levels  of  administration. 

(8)  Thailand:  Civic  action  activities  have  involved  dam  and 

bridge  building  projects  and  schools,  reservoirs,  roads,  and  playgrounds. 
The  Thais  faced  by  rural  insurgency  themselves  use  two  principal 
"instruments"  of  civic  action,  the  Border  Patrol  Police  and  the  Mobile 
Development  Units.  In  particular,  the  Border  Patrol  Police  have  esta- 
blished village  schools  which  also  conduct  education  classes.  Each 
teacher  is  in  effect  a one-man  civic  action  team  and  serves  as  teacher, 
doctor,  sheriff,  farm  adviser,  and  information  officer. 

6.  CONCLUSIONS. 

a.  The  analysis  shows  that  IAFs  of  LDCs  are  involved  in  agricul- 
tural activities.  However,  the  commitment  of  an  individual  country's 
resources,  military  manpower,  and  finances  has  varied  substantially  in 
the  past.  Examples  of  heavier  conmitments  are  in  Latin  America,  where 
countries  like  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Bolivia  have  expanded  activities. 

b.  The  contribution  of  IAFs  to  capital  formation  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  terms  of  economic  roles  performed.  Of  the  eleven 
countries'  IAFs  identified  as  performing  such  roles,  only  Indonesia, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Peru  are  considered  to  be  fully  conmitted.  One 
important  constraint  which  surfaces  with  respect  to  the  heavy  coimn'tment 
to  capital  formation  by  the  four  leading  countries  in  this  field  of  mili- 
tary involvement  (Indonesia,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Peru)  is  the  extent 
to  which  any  country  can  proceed  in  terms  of  commitment  of  resources. 

What  comes  to  mind  also  is  the  matter  of  competition  with  what  is  normally 
considered  a civilian  responsibility.  It  can,  at  least,  be  explained  in 
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these  four  countries  because  of  the  historical  nature  of  military  in- 
volvement and  control.  It  is  concluded  in  this  analysis,  therefore, 
that  such  a military  economic  role  could  not  be  universal  but  would  de- 
pend on  the  factors  pertaining  to  the  four  countries.  Few  of  the  coun- 
tries studied  fall  into  the  category,  according  to  our  evidence,  and 
the  constraint  of  commitment  of  resources  and  possible  competition  with 
the  civilian  sector  would  be  factors  to  be  weighed  in  suggesting  such  a 
military  economic  role  for  any  particular  IAF. 

c.  In  the  corollary  function  of  engaging  in  industrial  activities 
and  modernizing  industry,  there  are  20  countries  in  which  there  is  some 
degree  of  IAF  involvement.  Of  these,  one-half  are  considered  as  fully 
committed  to  some  sectors  of  the  industrial  economy,  while  the  other 
half  are  considered  partially  committed.  The  conmitment  again  depends 
on  what  military  economic  resources  a country  has  available  for  such 
purposes.  The  fact  that  one-half  of  the  countries  surveyed  show  some 
involvement  in  industrial  activities  is  indicative  of  that  possible  role 
by  additional  IAFs,  provided  the  resources,  capability,  and  dicision- 
making  by  those  in  power  are  available. 

d.  Again  in  the  provision  of  physical  infrastructure,  some  19 
countries’  IAFs  are  fully  committed  to  this  task.  This  depends  on  engineer- 
ing capabilities  which  not  all  country  IAFs  possess. 

e.  Evidence  shows  only  very  minimal  involvement  by  IAFs  in  tax  sys- 
tems and  customs  enforcement  roles. 

f.  Eight  country  IAFs  also  make  contributions  to  foreign  trade, 
again  related  to  their  cormiitments  to  industrial  activities  and  produc- 
tion. Four  of  the  countries  are  those  previously  identified— Indonesia, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  The  armed  forces  of  four  others— Pakistan, 
Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Bol  i via— perform  some  active  role  in  industrial 
production  for  export. 

g.  Lastly,  there  is  a relationship  between  economic  roles  and 
political  and  sociocultural  characteristics.  For  example,  most  of  the 
Latin  American  and  Asian  countries  studied  have  strong  centralized  govern- 
ments. The  military  in  most  of  these  countries  identify  with  the  cen- 
tralized government  and  participate  actively  in  their  nation's  economy. 

In  these  Latin  American  countries,  the  military  assist  the  economy  by  en- 
couraging their  personnel  with  those  administrative  and  technical  skills 
needed  in  the  private  sector  to  take  leave  of  absence  from  the  military 
in  order  to  participate  actively  in  the  private  sectors.  The  military 
also  provide  services  in  the  private  sector  that  are  feasible  commer- 
cially. In  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Peru  the  military  can  perform 
such  tasks. 
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h.  The  sociocultural  roles  of  IAF  in  the  Moslem  states  provide 
a melting  pot  to  bring  about  cohesive  ethnic  group  relations,  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  the  illiterate,  and  provide  training  for 
skills  that  could  be  subsequently  used  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  In  the  Latin  American  countries,  the  IAF  efforts  are  directed 
to  educational  pursuits  for  training  military  as  welY  as  civilians;  and 
in  Peru,  to  skills  that  both  enhance  job  opportunities  and  produce 
necessary  materials  for  consumption.  Lesser  efforts  are  directed  to 
sociocultural  roles  in  the  African  and  Asian  countries. 


CHAPTER  4 


PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ROLES  OF  IAF 


SECTION  I.  Public  Transportation 


1.  GENERAL. 

a.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  importance  and  relevancy  of 
transportation  in  the  economic  development  of  lesser  developed  countries 
(LDC).  Construction,  administration,  and  operations  of  transportation 
facilities,  systems,  and  equipment  may  take  place  principally  under  one 
or  another  of  three  basic  organizations:  the  national  government 
(nationalized  transportation  modes),  indigenous  privately  owned  trans- 
portation forms,  or  privately  owned  foreign  firms.  A fourth,  but  less 
known,  less  publicized,  and  less  extensive  source  of  transportation  ser- 
vices, may  be  found  within  an  LDC's  indigenous  military  transportation 
system  used  as  part  of  the  country's  overall  plan  of  civic  action. 

b.  Indigenous  Armed  Forces'  roles  in  civic  action  projects  re- 
lated to  transportation  are  more  prevalent  in  the  sphere  of  public  trans- 
portation (i.e.,  mass  transportation  under  government  sponsorship)  and 
negligible  in  private  and/or  individual  transportation  (except,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  emergency  medical  or  disaster  relief  operations). 

c.  At  the  outset,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  differentiate  between 
transportation  considerations  as  opposed  to  public  works  considerations. 

In  this  chapter,  public  transportation  functions  and  activities  include 
the  equipment,  operation,  and  management  of  transportation  modes  and 
facilities  but  exclude  the  task  of  physical  construction  of  facilities 
such  as  airports,  highways,  and  railroad  lines.  These  latter  activities 
will  be  discussed  in  the  Public  Works  and  Utilities  section.  This  section 
will  discuss  IAF  roles  in  public  transportation  using  historical  descript- 
ive data  as  a guide  to  the  analysis  of  what  LDCs  might  or  could  do. 

d.  LDCs  are  generally  characterized  as  agrorisn  societies  with  a 
preponderance  of  self-sufficient  social  units  (families  or  tribes  for  ex- 
ample), with  emphasis  on  extractive  types  of  industry  ';n  a climate  of 
"rising  expectations"  in  the  area  of  economic  developm-nt.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  unusual  that  the  public  transportation,  -r d :AF  participation 
therein,  serves  generally  agrarian  economies  and/or  industries  extracting 
natural  resources  in  pursuit  of  economic  development. 

e.  Transport  activities  may  be  viewed  also  as  having  a two  dimen- 
sional relevancy,  first  in  the  development  and  operation  of  transport 
modes  in  themselves  and,  secondly,  in  the  support  rendered  to  other 
socioeconomic  development  activities  (e.g.,  health  care,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  resource  control). 
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2.  IAF  ROLES  IN  "NORMAL"  CONDITIONS. 


a.  Generally  speaking,  in  "normal"  times  (no  signifcant  threat  of 
internal  turbulence  or  insurgency)  indigenous  armed  forces  in  LDC  are 
involved  in  operating  airline  systems  with  air  force  equipment  and  person- 
nel and  in  transporting  passengers  and  cargo  by  naval  vessels  and  trucks, 
mostly  in  support  of  other  economic  development  projects,  rather  than  in 
mere  transportation  development  for  its  own  sake.  Availability  of  IAF 
for  transportation-civic  action  projects  is  not  necessarily  a panacea, 
for  as  John  Pustay  observes:  "...such  military-civic  action  operations, 

if  not  properly  designed  and  controlled,  can  possibly  promote  the 
establishment  of  military  oligarchies  and  may  even  stifle  the  creation 
and  growth  of  civilian  business  enterprises  essential  to  the  development 
of  viable  economic  and  political  institutions. "1 

b.  Table  1 outlines  some  specific  IAF  civic  action  activities  in 
selected  countries. 

c.  Such  public  transportation  services  are  confined  to  remote 
area  operations  to  necessary  projects  which  are  not  economically  attract- 
ive to  private  or  nationalized  transportation  enterprises,  to  fields 
where  military  expertise  is  particularly  applicable,  e.g.,  air  or  marine 
navigation,  civil  engineering,  and  in  environments  suitable  to  military 
personnel . 

d.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  many  LDC  have  nationalized  trans- 
portation systems  and  facilities  in  which  the  military  play  no  significant 
role  (railways  in  Nepal,  Ceylon,  and  Pakistan;  buses  and  trucks  in  Bhutan, 
Ceylon,  and  Sikhim;  inland  water  transportation  in  Burma  and  Pakistan). 

This  characteristic  in  many  countries  is  particularly  applicable  to  rail- 
road operations  which  are  mostly  nationalized  activities  employing  civil- 
ians. Table  2 shows  a sample  of  government  owned  transport  facilities. 

e.  The  small  size  of  LDC  armies  and  emphasis  on  combat  type  organi- 
zations for  security  and  counterinsurgency  preclude  extensive  involvement 
in  land  surface  transport  modes,  particularly  in  African  countries  (e.g., 
Kenya,  Liberia,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  and  Zaire). 

f.  Transportation  of  petroleum  products  in  most  LDC  is  performed 

by  nationalized  or  foreign-owned  firms  utilizing  indigenous  civilian  labor, 
as  in  Iran  and  Iraq. 

g.  In  situations  of  normalcy,  IAF'S  transportation  functions  are 
directed  principally  toward  support  of  other  national  socioeconomic 
development  projects,  transporting  equipment,  personnel  and  supplies,  as 
shown  in  Table  1 . 
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3.  IAF  ROLES  IN  THREAT  SITUATIONS. 

a.  In  situations  of  internal  turbulence  without  insurgency,  trans- 
portation functions  are  still  related  mainly  to  economic  development  pro- 
jects and  appropriate  security  measures  of  transportation  facilities,  as 
in  Venezuela  and  Chile. 

b.  In  situations  of  insurgency,  transportation  modes  would 
probably  be  nationalized,  if  not  already  in  that  category,  with  perhaps 
some  selected  militarization  of  operating  employees,  with  an  ultimate 
point  being  the  complete  militarization  of  transport  modes  and  operating 
personnel.  Public  transportation  operations  are  usually  planned  and 
directed  at  the  national  government  level  with  the  possible  exception  of 
local  bus  service  in  urbanized  metropolitan  areas. 

c.  LDCs  most  often  do  not  have  indigenous  resources  available  for 
manufacturing  public  transportation  equipment  nor  for  training  of  trans- 
portation management  personnel,  although  they  can  and  do  train  operating 
personnel  through  on-the-job  training.  Consequently,  these  aspects  of 
public  transportation  may  largely  be  a function  of  aid  from  foreign 
countries  in  the  form  of  money,  equipment,  or  management  personnel. 

d.  Any  study  of  IAF  in  the  transportation  field  must  therefore 
recognize  the  importance  and  applicability  of  support  from  foreign  sources. 
Fluctuations  in  economic  aid  and  military  assistance  from  foreign  sources 
impose  a significant  constraint  on  the  IAF  role  in  public  transportation. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS. 

a.  Based  on  the  above,  IAF  will  generally  continue  to  provide  public 
transportation  service  in  situations  of  normalcy,  primarily  in  such 
military  projects  as  air  and  marine  transportation  to  remote,  sparsely 
populated  areas.  IAF  involvement  in  railway  and  highway  transport  of 
passengers  and  general  cargo  may  be  minimal  due  to  generally  adequate 
capability  of  nonmilitary  resources  and  assets,  objections  from  civilian 
labor  organizations,  and/or  private  nationalized  transportation  of  arms, 
limited  national  budgets,  heavy  reliance  on  foreign  sources  for  capital 
and  equipment,  and  limitations  of  manpower  missions  and  training  of  in- 
digenous ground  forces  (which  are  usually  combat  or  enaineering  oriented). 

b.  IAF  might  realistically  be  expected  to  continue  operations  of 
some  air  and  marine  transportation  through  Phase  II  insurgency.  Phase  III 
insurgency  would  see  the  militarization  of  all  transport  modes  with 
primary  emphasis  on  support  of  strictly  military  operations. 
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Table  1. 

CIVIL-MILITARY  ROLES 
I.  Airline  Operations 


II.  Ocean  and  Inland 
Waterways 


III.  Highways 

IV.  Rail 


IAF  Roles  in  Public  Transportation 
Civic-Action  Projects 


A.  Ecuador:  Ecuadorian  Military  Air  Trans- 

portation Organization  (TAME)  carries 
civilian  passengers  and  cargo  on  a regular 
basis  competing  with  commercial  aviation. 

B.  Colombia:  SATENA  carries  general  cargo 

and  passengers. 

C.  Peru  and  Brazil:  IAFs  transport  civilian 

passengers  and  cargo  in  Amazon  region. 
Brazil's  air  force  maintains  airports  and 
landing  strips. 

D.  Iran:  The  air  force  transports  food, 

supplies,  and  equipment  in  disaster  relief. 

E.  Guatemala:  The  ait  force  provides  crop 

dusting  service. 

A.  Argentina:  The  Navy  operates  a meteoro- 

logical service  broadcasting  weather 
reports;  carries  cargo  and  passengers  to 
remote  coastal  areas. 

B.  Ecuador:  Navy  transports  water  to  arid 

coastal  areas. 

C.  Peru:  Navy  transports  oil  and  petroleum 

products . 

D.  Brazil:  Navy  maintains  navigable  water- 

ways and  provides  oceanographic  information. 

Most  Latin  American  countries  provide  highway 
transportation  services  mainly  related  to 
economic  development  projects. 

Nicaraqua:  Cuardia  Nacional  manages  internal 

railway  system.  Other  countries  may  operate 
railroads  in  security  situations. 
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Table  2. 

Bhutan 

Nepal 

Sikhim 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Afghanistan 

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) 
India 

Pakistan 

Iraq 

Ghana 

Congo 

Liberia 

Rhodesia 


Government-owned  Transportation  Facilities 
(select  sampling) 

State  Transportation  Department  operates  a fleet 
of  busses  and  truck. 

State-operated  airways,  roads,  railways,  and  ropeways 

Sikhim  nationalized  transport  service  confirmed  to 
a road  haulage  company.  No  airport  or  railway 
system. 

Railways,  domestic  airways  and  major  inland  water 
transport  facilities  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
government.  One  third  of  seaborne  freight  tonnage 
is  carried  by  state  owned  shipping. 

State-operated  rail,  air  and  shipping  systems. 

Substantial  foreign  aid  in  building  roads  and  air- 
ports. (Soviet  aid  and  technical  assistance.) 

Ariana  Airline  is  the  national  airline.  No  railroads 

Ceylon  Government  Railway.  State-owned  airlines. 
Nationalized  road  passenger  service. 

Government-controlled  railways  and  road  system. 
Nationalized  airlines.  State-supported  inland 
waterway  operations. 

Directorate  General  of  Civil  Aviation  has  been 
merged  with  Headquarters,  Pakistan  Air  Force.  No 
railways.  Government-owned  airlines. 

Stated-owned  railway. 

State-owned  airlines  and  railways. 

National  airlines. 

National  airlines. 

National  railways + road  transport  and  airlines. 
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SECTION  II.  Public  Housing 


1.  GENERAL. 

a.  This  section  deals  with  the  involvement  of  IAF  in  their  civil- 
military  roles  in  developing  nations  with  respect  to  Public  Housing. 

b.  Whether  the  area  is  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
or  Asia,  increases  in  population  have  often  been  accompanied  by  housing 
shortages  in  developing  nations.  These  housing  shortages  are  often 
accentuated  by  rapid  shifts  in  population  resulting  from  natural  disast- 
ers and  internal  and  external  conflict.  IAF  construction  activity  for 
civilian  populations  has  been  largely  confined  to  major  public  works 
with  the  authority  resting  in  the  civilian  government  sector.  Even  in 
the  two  Communist  nations  studied,  Cuba  and  North  Korea,  public  housing 
activity  has  been  civilian  controlled.  From  time  to  time,  in  those  two 
countries,  labor  has  been  supplied  to  civilian  housing  operations  by 
the  military. 

c.  In  non-Communist  nations,  IAF  activity  has  been  largely  con- 
fined to  major  public  works  construction,  rarely  including  housing. 

For  example,  IAF  in  Egypt, 2 Venezuela, 3 Malaysia,4  Brazil,5  and  Iran6 
have  built  bridges,  roads,  schools,  and  hospitals,  particularly  in  rural 
areas  for  purposes  of  resettlement  and  development. 

2.  CIVIL-MILITARY  ROLES  IN  HOUSING. 

a.  As  a rule  the  civil -military  role  in  housing  appears  to  be  a 
low  military  priority.  IAF  housing  construction  has  occurred  during 
situations  of  normalcy  and  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  developing  remote 
areas,  as  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Israel.  Such  housing  construction  has 
also  occurred  during  situations  of  internal  turbulence  without  insurgency. 
For  example,  in  Argentina  in  1971  arrny  units  in  Cordoba  undertook  a pro- 
gram encompassing  141  projects  including  schools,  child-care  centers, 
housing  in  slum  areas  {villas  miserias),  and  hospitals.  A similar  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  in  1969/70  in  Cordoba  which  included  construction  of 
768  housing  units.  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence  reports  that  the 
Cordoba  projects  were  a part  of  a psychological  program  likely  to  assist 
greatly  in  assuaging  the  perennially  restless  Cordoba  environment. 

b.  Argentina  appears  an  exception  among  LDCs  in  including  housing 
construction  in  the  program  of  community  assistance.  Perhaps  because  of 
the  low  priority  accorded  housing  by  the  Military,  direct  military  in- 
volvement in  housing  appears  minimal  if  not  totally  disregarded  during 
situations  when  the  military's  traditional  role  is  necessarily  greater; 
i.e.,  situations  of  constitutional  turbulence,  revolution,  insurgency, 
and  internal  war.  The  low  priority  accorded  civilian  housing  among 
countries  otherwise  active  in  civil -military  operations  appears  attribu- 
table to  the  more  limited  public  impact  that  construction  of  a few 
hundred  dwellings  has  as  compared  with  construction  of  schools  and 
hospitals.  Similarly,  construction  of  roads  and  land  reclamation  has 
strategic  value  while  civilian  dwellings  in  most  cases  do  not. 
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3.  CONCLUSIONS. 


a.  There  has  been  extensive  criticism  of  the  failure  of  the  mili- 
tary in  most  less  developed  nations  to  maintain  sustained  civil -military 
operations.  It  is  possible  to  speculate  that  if  sustained  operations 
were  undertaken,  public  housing  construction  would  be  a significant  part 
of  a civil -military  action  program  particularly  since  skills  required 

for  the  other  public  works  are  easily  transferable  to  housing  construction. 

b.  Civil -military  housing  construction  is  potentially  a greater 
danger  to  the  established  government  than  other  forms  of  construction 
activity.  Housing  construction  appears  to  have  been  characteristically 
a private  sector  matter,  requiring  large  numbers  of  skilled  carpenters, 
plumbers,  electricians,  and  ironworkers.  Road  construction  is  perhaps 
a more  tractable  task  for  military  units  and  does  not  require  as  many 
skilled  workers. 

c.  There  appears  to  be  no  significant  difference  between  Communist 
and  non-Coimunist  countries  with  respect  to  IAF  activity  in  housing  con- 
struction. In  both  situations,  it  is  extremely  limited,  except  insofar 
as  one  may  say  that  Cuban  construction  is  all  military  controlled  and 
directed  because  Fidel  Castro  is  a military  officer. 
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SECTION  III.  Public  Works  and  Utilities 


1.  GENERAL. 

a.  This  section  deals  with  the  involvement  of  IAFs  in  civil-mili- 
tary roles  in  public  works  and  utilities. 

b.  Historically,  the  IAF  in  developing  nations  have  always  been 
involved  to  some  extent  in  the  operation  or  construction  of  public  utili- 
ties and  public  works,  both  in  normal  times  and  under  various  threat 
situations.  The  degree  of  involvement  varied  greatly  depending  on  the 
level  of  analysis  or  on  geographic  location,  but  there  was  always  some 
involvement.  For  example: 

(1)  In  Iran  there  are  at  least  50,000  village?  where  the 
water  is  unclean.  Each  army  brigade  has  a standing  order  to  cover  the 
polluted  springs  and  wells  in  its  geographic  region  and  to  install  wells 

and  water  li  nes  in  at  least  three  villages  each  month.7 

, ■»•..  ■’  •* 

(2)  In  hot  and  humid  areas  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf 
of  Oman,  the  Iranian  Navy  provides  water  to  humans  and  animals.8 

(3)  In  Brazil  the  IAF  is  very  much  involved  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  Sudene  and  Amazon  Highway  projects,  projects  of 
national  significance.  The  army  is  not  only  furnishing  labor,  materials, 
and  equipment  for  these  projects  but  is  also  actively  engaged  in  the 
design,  award,  and  administration  of  civilian  contracts,  and  it  is  pro- 
viding a communi cations  system  for  this  countryside  effort. 

2.  ROLES  UNDER  NORMAL  SITUATIONS. 

a.  Under  normal  situations  when  fighting  is  not  its  primary  con- 
cern, the  IAF  may  be  involved  in  projects  affecting  the  civilian  populace 
(Table  3). 
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Table  3.  Public  Works  and  Utilities 


TYPE  PROJECT 

(1)  Road  Building. 

(2)  Bridge  Building. 

(3)  Treatment,  Purification, 
and  Distribution  of 
Water. 


(4)  Pipeline  Construction. 

(5)  Construction  of  Public 
Buildings. 


(6)  Construction  of 
Sanitation  Facilities. 

(7)  Railroad  Construction. 

(8)  Airfield  Construction. 


(9)  Construction  of  Power 
Generating  and  Distri 
but  ion  Systems. 

(10)  Construction  of  Dams. 


COUNTRIES  INVOLVED 

Nearly  all  IAFs. 

Nearly  all  IAFs. 

Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Paraguay,  Venezuela,  Uruguay, 
Peru,  Morocco,  Jordan,  Iran, 
Thailand. 

Jordan,  Iran,  Ecuador. 

Jordan,  Iran,  Ethiopia,  Ecuador, 
Uruguay,  Colombia,  Argentina, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, Venezuela,  Morocco. 

Iran,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Thailand, 
Peru,  Venezuela. 

Iran,  Brazil. 

Cambodia,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Ethiopia,  Philippines,  Venezuela, 
Uruguay,  Peru. 

Brazil,  Colombia,  Thailand. 


Cambodia,  Venezuela,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Nigeria, 
Thailand,  Iran. 
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b.  Iran  and  Brazil  provide  good  examples  of  IAF  involvement  in 
civic-action  projects.  Iran  has  civic-action  programs  operating  in 
seven  fields:  engineering,  sanitation,  agriculture,  education,  vocational 
training,  communication,  and  transportation.  Individual  military  units 
and  subconmi ttees  carry  out  specific  projects,  an  Executive  Committee  of 
national  agency  representatives  plans  and  directs  the  projects,  and  a 
Permanent  Committee  at  the  ministerial  level  supervises  the  overall  ef- 
fort. The  members  of  the  Permanent  Committee  are  the  Chief  of  the 
Supreme  Commander's  Staff  of  the  Imperial  Iranian  Armed  Forces,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Plan  Organization,  the  Director  of  the  Red  Lion 
and  Sun  Society,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Organization  Society  Ser- 
vices, and  several  ministers  of  the  National  Government. 9 This  il- 
lustrates the  involvement  of  the  IAF  at  the  highest  level  of  planning  arid 
programming  civic-action  projects. 

c.  The  number,  kinds  of  projects  and  degree  of  involvement  in 

which  the  IAF  are  to  be  found  in  normal  situations  are  limited  by  funding, 

geographical  location,  acceptability  of  the  project,  presence  of  specific 
opportunity,  and  technical  know-how. 

3.  ROLES  UNDER  SITUATIONS  OF  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  THREATS. 

a.  The  predictable  and  most  obvious  impact  of  any  internal  or  ex- 
ternal threat  on  the  roles  of  the  IAF  in  civil  projects  will  be  that  less 

time,  less  money,  and  less  emphasis  can  be  devoted  to  them  as  a result  of 
having  to  direct  their  efforts  toward  strictly  military  operations. 

b.  Additional  roles  in  the  public  works/utilities  area  assumed  by 
the  IAF  during  Phases  II  and  III  of  an  insurgency  or  during  conflict  with 
external  forces  are  those  of  security  and/or  operation  of  public  works 
and  utilities  such  as  power  plants,  water  treatment  and  supply  plants, 
and  sewage  disposal  systems.  The  reconstruction  of  damaged  or  destroyed 
utilities,  roads,  bridges,  and  airfields  also  is  assumed  by  the  IAF  during 
periods  of  conflict. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS. 

a.  It  can  be  conclusively  stated  that  participation  of  the  IAF 

in  civil  projects  dealing  with  public  works  and  utilities  is  well  received 
by  the  civilian  sectors  of  the  population.  These  projects  are  the  type 
which  show  tangible  benefits  which  the  people  are  receiving  from  their 
government,  and  they  therefore  tend  to  hold  down  the  level  of  discontent 
with  the  established  authority,  or  the  advocacy  of  its  overthrow. 

b.  The  desirable  order  of  priority  for  civic  action  projects  in 
most  developing  nations  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Water  supply  and  distribution. 

(2)  Sanitation. 
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(3)  Educational  facilities. 

(4)  Roads  and  bridges. 

(5)  Power  generating  facilities. 

c.  The  IAF  and  the  national  government  benefit  from  civic  action 
projects  in  remote  and  rural  areas  by  collecting  terrain  intelligence 
which  can  be  utilized  in  future  military  operations;  e.g,  location  of 
water  supply  points,  terrain  suitable  for  construction,  etc. 


SECTION  IV.  Public  Health 


1.  GENERAL. 

a.  LOCs  usually  have  a separate  organization  at  the  national 
level  responsible  for  the  formulation  and  administration  of  the  public 
health  programs  in  normal  situations.  As  threats  emerge,  national  con- 
trol becomes  less  effective  and  with  the  disruption  of  medical  assist- 
ance programs  to  the  civilian  population,  public  health  organizations  be- 
come targets  of  opportunity  for  the  insurgents. 

b.  Roles  and  operations  of  public  health  organizations  are  either 
directed  or  suggested  by  the  highest  level  of  government  which,  providing 
financial  assistance,  feels  the  need  for  optimum  control  of  a new  or 
developing  function.  Of  the  33  Asian,  Latin  American,  and  Middle  East 
countries,  19  IAFs  are  involved  in  activities  which  include  medical  aid 
during  and  following  disasters,^  training  military  personnel  to  fill 
civil  public  health  functions  upon  release  from  militu,  . s cvicej* 
drilling  of  potable  water  wells, '2  and  construction  of  me d.  cal  treatment 
f aci  1 i ti  as . 

c.  When  the  training  requirement  is  limited,  some  public  health 
programs  can  be  initiated  with  untrained  personnel,  for  example 5 the 
elimination  of  mosquito  breeding  sitesJ3  Most  LDCs  have  a deficit  of 
professional  medical  personnel  such  as  doctors,  nurses,  and  allied 
medical  help. '4> '5.16 

d.  External  public  health  resources  are  available  through  many 
organizations  including  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  and  the  International  Red  Cross. 

e.  Since  public  health  functions  are  personal  service  operations, 
the  recovery  of  capital  investments  is  not  feasible.  Some  medical 
development  might  be  realized  through  the  introduction  of  industries  which 
produce  medical  supplies  and  equipment  while  at  the  same  time  pt  viding 

a return  of  capital  investments,  but  this  function  would  be  more  cf  an 
industrial  than  public  health  nature. 

2.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ROLES  UNDER  SITUATIONS  OF  NORMALCY. 

a.  Roles  of  IAFs  in  public  health  are  restricted  by  at  least 
three  considerations:  geographic  location*  acceptability  or  credibility 
of  force,  and  the  presence  of  specific  opportunities. 

b.  Assistance  by  the  IAF  may  be  required  at  various  levels  of 
national  and  rural  health  organizations.  The  assistance  may  be  represent- 
ed by  a large  military  hospital  which  serves  both  military  and  civilian 
patients or  it  may  be  limited  to  a military  medical  team  providing 
assistance  to  remote  areas. 
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c.  There  are  constraints  within  most  LDCs  which  limit  the  po- 
tential involvement  of  the  IAF.  Religious  beliefs,  "evil  eye"'°  and 
the  "purity  of  running  water", 19  have  a detrimental  impact  upon  scientif- 
ic medicine  in  such  areas.  Current  scientific  knowledge  is  in  conflict 
with  ancient  cultural  and  religious  beliefs  in  many  LDCs  and  the  roles 
available  to  the  IAF  within  the  countries  are  affected  by  the  impact  of 
the  relationship  existing  between  science  and  tradition. 

3.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ROLEC  UNDER  VARYING  DEGREES  OF  INTERNAL  AND 
EXTERNAL  THREATS. 

a.  Phase  I - latent  or  incipient  subversion.  Preventive  public 
health  measures  which  may  have  been  initiated  by  the  IAF  during  normalcy 
will  continue  to  be  emphasized  as  effective  military  civic  action  pro- 
grams. Public  health  and  medical  assistance  programs  will  expand  during 
this  phase  because  the  government  will  seek  to  demonstrate  its  concern 
for  the  segments  of  the  population  most  susceptible  to  insurgent  efforts. 

b.  Phase  II  - organized  guerilla  warfare.  Preventive  programs  will 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  direct  medical  assistance  by  IAF  medical  person- 
nel to  civilian  victims.  IAF  forces  will  become  more  involved  in  military 
efforts  than  in  public  health  projects. 

c.  Phase  III  - war  of  movement.  The  majority  of  medical  manpower 
will  be  involved  within  the  military.  As  the  level  of  hostility  in- 
creases, there  will  be  resumption  of  public  health  projects,  although  of 
an  emergency  nature,  in  order  to  restore  sanitary  conditions.  Control 
of  disease  within  the  civilian  and  military  populations  through  elimina- 
tion of  filth  will  become  eventually  as  important  as  the  direct  provision 
of  medical  services. 

d.  External  threat  situations.  The  military  role  in  public 
health  during  an  external  threat  will  be  much  the  same  as  in  phase  II 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  the  threat. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS.  The  provision  of  direct  medical  treatment  and  provision 
of  water  supplies  have  been  most  widely  accepted  in  programs  operated 
jointly  by  civilian  and  military  organizations.  New  roles  might  include 
increased  releases  of  information  describing  military  assistance  programs 
and  the  availability  of  various  types  of  medical  aid,  assistance  to  edu- 
cational institutions  in  areas  related  to  medicine  and  medical  training, 
and  improved  liaison  with  medical  organizations  to  identify  and  supply 
aid  in  areas  of  need. 
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SECTION  V.  Public  Welfare 


1.  GENERAL. 

a.  Public  welfare  functions  considered  in  this  section  will  in- 
clude those  actions  which  are  directly  and  indirectly  essential  to  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  standard  of  living  of  underprivileged 
segments  of  the  populations. 

b.  The  structure  of  public  welfare  organizations  of  LDCs  varies 

but  usually  falls  into  one  of  two  groups:  a single  Ministry  of  Public  or 

Social  Welfare20,21  or  a combination  of  functions  such  as  the  Directorate 
of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare.22  The  national  level  establishes  various 
suborganizations  until  at  the  lowest  level  welfare  becomes  the  responsi- 
bility of  one  of  four  organizations:  the  church,  the  tribe,  thi  family, 
or  private  organizations.23  Due  to  tradition  in  LDCs,  responsibility 
for  public  welfare  in  rural  areas  does  not  normally  full  within  a govern- 
mental system,  but  rather  becomes  a religious  function.  Almsgving  is  a 
traditional  Islamic  means  <»f  public  welfare,24  and  the  needy  may  also  be 
supported  by  the  extended  family  unit  or  tribal  organizations. 25,25,2; >28, 29 
However,  in  contemporary  society  the  trend  is  for  national  governments  to 
undertake  a greater  role  in  public  welfare  programs .3° >31 ,32  jn  order  to 
develop  public  welfare  programs  most  LDCs  will  require  foreign  assistance. 

2.  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ROLES  UNDER  SITUATIONS  OF  NORMALCY. 


a.  At  the  national  level  although  IAFs  participate  directly  in 
public  welfare  and  socioeconomic  development,  most  civic  action  projects 
are  nondirected;  aid  by  the  military  to  underdeveloped  and  needy  areas  is 
most  often  accomplished  through  public  works  such  as  resettlement  and  rur. 
development.33,34,35  These  projects  seek  to  foster  a greater  sense  of 
self-reliance  in  the  population  and  to  reduce  public  welfare  assist- 
ance.35,37,3®’39 Other  direct  services  provided  by  the  IAF  are  aimed  at 
groups  within  the  population  in  need  of  special  assistance.  L.-amples  of 
these  operations  include  the  provision  of  hot  lunches  for  school 
children,40  assistance  to  the  adult  ‘literacy  program,41  and  the  supervision 
of  children  in  private  institutions  and  foster  homes.42  Finally  the  IAF 
have  assumed  roles  in  the  rehabilitation  of  war  invalids  and  veterans,40 
and  the  assistance  to  veterans  in  obtaining  their  own  land.45 


b.  Efforts  of  LDCs  to  improve  public  welfare  and  related  programs 
have  identified  potential  problems,  two  gf  which  are  (1)  the  better  edu- 
cated middle  class  and  the  migrating  peasant  tend  to  create  a nucleus  for 
leftists  and  extreme  nationalists,47  and  (2)  religious  groups  provide  much 
of  the  welfare  needs  of  the  populace  which  would  normally  be  furnished 
through  the  established  government  welfare  organizations. 
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c.  Overall  evaluations  of  IAF  efforts  in  the  public  welfare 
function  have  been  stated  as  follows:  "Dissident  elements  have  gained 
no  significant  foothold  within  rural  areas  where  there  were  meaningful 
civic  action  projects."48  Similarly,  "Military  leaders  are  being  won  to 
the  cause  of  orderly  reform."40  An  appraisal  of  the  impact  of  fear  of 
insurgency  upon  the  military  and  civilian  populace  has  been  thus  express- 
ed: "A  little  bit  of  insurgency  (or  the  fear  of  it)  may  be  a blessing  in 
disguise,  especially  if  it  forces  armies  into  civic  action  and  soldiers 
and  civilians  into  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  for  the  public 
good."80 


d.  These  evaluations  of  conditions  and  efforts  of  IAF  appear  to 
be  normal  in  LDCs  and  describe  results  which  can  logically  he  expected. 

It  is  likely  that  "The  living  conditions  of  the  military  personnel  and 
their  families  may  be  as  low  or  lower  than  those  of  their  needy  country- 
men"5' and  that  "The  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  may  be  of  such  lo,.; 
caliber  that  they  possess  little  or  no  technical  capability  to  ^"pport  a 
civic  action  program."52  These  two  factors  can  be  corrected  or  improved 
only  through  long  range  planning. 

3.  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ROLES  UNDER  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  THREATS 

a.  Phase  I - latent  or  incipient  subversion.  It  is  doubtful  that 
public  welfare  roles  would  be  negatively  affected  during  this  phase. 
Activities  of  the  IAF  which  would  be  most  effective  at  this  stage  include 
many  of  the  public  welfare  functions  which  are  carried  out  under  normal 
condi tions. 

b.  Phase  II  - organized  guerrilla  warfare.  During  this  more  active 
phase  public  welfare  activities  will  be  in  a state  of  transition.  While 
self-help  and  development  projects  will  continue  to  be  emphasized,  there 
will  be  an  increasing  need  to  assist  in  welfare  projects  for  refugees. 

At  the  same  time  the  increasing  military  roles  of  the  IAF  vill  ^lace  a 
strain  upon  all  but  essential  welfare  roles. 

c.  Phase  III  - war  of  movement.  During  this  combat  phase,  the 
welfare  roles  undertaken  by  the  IAF  during  normalcy  will  cease  and 
limited  essentially  to  refugee  evacuation  and  emergency  care  to  displaced 
persons. 

d.  External  threat  situations.  The  effect  of  an  external  threat 

on  public  welfare  roles  parallels  that  described  under  Phase  III  insurgen- 
cy above . * 

4.  CONCLUSION.  New  and  feasible  roles  of  IAF  in  public  welfare  could  be 
limited  to  the  provision  of  trained  personnel  and  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies which  augment  civilian  resources  identified  in  public  welfare  opera- 
tions. Utilization  of  IAF  personnel  and  their  resources  should  be  con- 
trolled so  that  adverse  impact  upon  civilian  operations  is  avoided  and 
there  is  no  conflict  with  traditional  cultural  anj/or  religious  customs 

of  the  country. 
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SECTION  VI.  Public  Education 


1.  GENERAL. 

a.  This  section  deals  with  the  involvement  of  IAFs  in  the.r 
civil -military  roles  ir  the  field  of  public  education. 

b.  Although  the  majority  of  the  40  countries  in  o;n  sti;’ ':how 
evidence  of  involvement  in  varying  degrees  in  education  by  iAFs . here  is 
a wide  disparity  in  the  scope  of  their  activities,  both  h^.'or'c-  V and 
at  the  present  time.  The  range  extends  all  the  way  from  C*;r.tev.-"a  and 
Israel,  which  has  "the  most  highly-developed  internal  civ  o ’/  ‘■•r.  program 
in  the  worlds63  to  Iraq  and  Haiti,  where  unstable  governments'  a.-v  pre- 
cluded any  effective  action. 

2.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ROLES  UNDER  SITUATION  OF  NORMALCY. 

a.  Involvement  of  IAFs  in  assistance  to  education  embraces  a wide 
variety  of  activities,  including  school  construction,  teaching  at  all 
levels,  training  of  teachers,  school  lunch  programs,  provision  o;  trans- 
portation, adult  literacy  programs,  support  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
university  level  curricula,  educational  radio  programming,  and  provision 
of  textbooks. 

b.  The  educational  activity  most  commonly  engaged  in  by  IAFs  is 
the  provision  of  literacy  training  for  their  own  conscripts,  many  of  whom 
are  illiterate  upon  entering  the  armed  forces.  Among  the*;?  c entries  are 
Iran,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Israel.  In  Iran,  tie  or  y’  claims 
that  50,000  to  75,000  illiterate  inductees  leave  the  army  two  y.:-:rs  later 
able  to  read  and  write. 54  in  Peru,  as  a nation-building  rct'yiiy,  the 
military  has  had  the  assigned  function  since  1900  of  brirginy  literacy  to 
the  troops,  particularly  the  illiterate  Indian  population,  "icy  are  given 
1 1/2  hours  of  daily  instruction,  and  the  army  claims  that  it  teaches 
6,000  conscripts  a year  to  read  and  write. 55  In  Chile,  conscripts  who 

are  illiterate  return  to  civilian  life  knowing  how  to  read  and  vrite 
through  the  armed  forces  literacy  campaign.56  Israel  conducts  i literacy 
program  for  all  army  conscripts,  which  also  includes  trade  training. 5? 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  in  additionto  compulsory  literacy  training  for  military 
personnel,  the  government  operates  a number  of  basic  military  schools 
located  in  the  larger  cities  offering  a free  education  in  elementary  and 
secondary  subjects  to  prepare  young  men  for  service  in  the  arned  forces.58 

c.  Probably  the  most  ambitious  and  long-lasting  eriucatkral  efforts 
engaged  in  by  IAFs  are  the  literacy  programs  aimed  at  th*  civikan  popu- 
lations. These  are  started  for  a variety  of  reasons:  to  ouell  unrest  in 
the  countryside  (as  in  Guatemala),  to  educate  newly-sett  ed  immigrants 

(as  in  Israel),  to  provide  employment  for  recent  seconds  y senna  1 gradu- 
ates unable  to  gain  university  entrance  (as  in  Iran),  and  for  i e general 
improvement  of  socioeconomic  conditions.  In  many  countries  a umbi nation 
of  these  circumstances  prevail. 
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d.  One  of  the  best  known  such  program  is  Iran's  Literacy  Corps, 
run  by  the  Amy  to  provide  primary  and  adult  education  in  rural  areas. 
Started  in  1962,  it  recruits  secondary  school  graduates  of  conscript  age 
who  join  this  paramilitary  corps  and  receive  credit  for  military  service. 
They  are  given  a four-month  course,  one  half  devoted  to  military  subjects 
receive  the  rank  of  sergeant  upon  completion;  and  are  sent  to  a rural 
area  to  teach  for  20  months  (assigned  by  the  Ministry  of  Education).  In 
1965,  the  Literacy  Corps  numbered  17,000  men,  and  was  instructing  70,000 
boys,  14,700  girls,  32,000  adult  men  and  1900  women.  An  interesting 
spin-off  from  this  program  is  that  80  percent  of  the  Corps  members  become 
regular  teachers  upon  completion  of  service.  ^ 

e.  In  Israel,  where  "education  and  training  constitute  the  most 
substantial  military  contribution  in  the  field  of  civic  action,  and  the 
one  with  the  most  long-lasting  effect','66  women  soldiers  largely  staff  the 
army's  educational  program,  both  internally  and  externally.  Each  year, 
100-120  girls  graduate  from  the  army's  teaching  seminary,  following  a 
two-year  course.  They  are  then  sent  to  teach  for  one  year  in  border 
villages  or  slum  areas.  The  target  group  is  the  10  percent  of  the  Israeli 
population  who  are  illiterate,  comprised  largely  of  the  so-called 
"oriental  Jews"  who  recently  emigrated  from  Arab-speaking  countries.6' 

In  Guatemala,  under  the  Military  Civic  Action  Program,  503  literacy 
centers  have  been  established  in  which  approximately  10,000  persons  have 
been  established  in  which  approximately  10,000  persons  have  been  taught 
by  5,000  volunteer  teachers.62  In  Thailand,  the  Border  Patrol  Police 
have  established  150  village  schools,  134  of  which  have  Border  Patrol 
Police  teachers  who  teach  both  children  and  adults.63 

f.  The  training  of  teachers  is  another  important  educational 
activity  undertaken  by  the  IAFs  in  many  countries.  In  addition  to  the 
programs  currently  conducted  by  Iran  and  Israel,  described  above,  the 
Mexican  Army  has  historically  aided  education  by  building  and  rehabili- 
tating schools,  training  teachers,  and  teaching.  As  far  back  as  the 
early  19th  Century,  normal  schools  gave  teacher  training  to  commissioned 
and  noncommissioned  officers.  While  there  is  no  evidence  of  aid  to 
education  in  Mexico's  current  civic  action  program,  the  military  obvious 
ly  has  the  capability  of  providing  it  should  the  need  arise. 

g.  School  construction  has  been  a major  part  of  the  IAF  involve- 
ment in  education  in  a number  of  countries.  Among  these  are  Ethiopia,06 
Jordan,66  Bolivia,67  Colombia,63  and  Guatemala, 66--last  three  with  healthy 
infusions  of  AID  financing. 

h.  In  addition  to  the  major  activities  outlined  above  in  which 
numerous  IAFs  have  provided  aid  to  education,  there  are  a few  others 
that  deserve  mention  as  examples  of  what  can  be  done  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. In  Guatemala's  major  civic  action  program,  established  in 
1961,  three  of  the  five  most  essential  efforts  dealt  with  education.  One 
of  these  was  rhe  hot  lunch  program,  involving  over  300,000  children  in 
3,073  primary  schools.  The  army  transported  food  and  built  warehouses 
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for  its  storage.  Educational  radio  programming  was  also  inaugurated, 
reaching  104,000  people  per  year.  The  Army  supplied  over  1 1/2  million 
textbooks  and  training  materials.  In  Colombia,  the  military  organized 
workers  educational  seminars.70  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  start- 
ed a modest  civic  action  program  in  1962,  Army  transportation  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  educational  institutions. 

3.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ROLES  UNDER  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL 
THREAT. 


a.  Phase  I - latent  or  incipient  subversion.  During  this  phase 
the  government  attempts  to  stabilize  the  population  in  the  face  of  insur- 
gent-provoked discontent.  IAF  education  roles  begun  under  normalcy  will 
be  continued  and  increased  in  an  effort  to  combat  dissatisfaction.  There 
will  be  increased  emphasis  on  those  programs  which  are  aimed  at  the  civil- 
ian populations,  and  countries  which  did  not  previously  have  such  IAF  roles 
may  initiate  them. 

b.  Phase  II  - organized  guerrilla  warfare.  As  groups  opposing  the 
government  become  organized  and  armed,  the  IAF  must  neglect  or  abandon 
troop  literacy  training  and  possibly  civilian  education  assistance  roles. 
The  role  of  the  IAF  in  public  education  must  be  minimized  as  more  urgent 
manpower  demands  arise. 

c.  Phase  III  - war  of  movement.  Public  education  roles  are 
abandoned  as  full  IAF  manpower  is  directed  to  opposing  enemy  military 
forces . 


d.  External  threat  situations.  A severe  external  threat  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  IAF  public  education  roles.  Smaller 
threats,  such  as  border  clashes,  might  not  necessitate  abandonment  of 
these  roles. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS. 

a.  IAFs  play  many  and  varied  roles  in  the  area  of  public  education. 
Normal  training  within  the  Army  is  in  itself  a valuable  program,  preparing 
soldiers  for  a productive  return  to  civilian  life.  Beyond  normal  t r a i n i i.: , 
the  most  common  educational  program  of  the  IAF  is  literacy  training. 

b.  Literacy  training  within  the  armed  forces  and  as  an  action 
program  aimed  at  civilian  populations  is  jt  widespread  and  productive  use 
of  IAF  manpower.  Beyond  teaching  roles,  a large  number  of  countries  also 
provide  materials  and  labor.  Active  teaching  corps  under  military 
auspices  are  not  unusual. 

c.  Public  education  roles  of  the  IAF  are  limited  by  the  shortage  of 
qualified  military  personnel  to  conduct  teaching  programs.  School  building 
programs  may  also  be  limited  by  the  number  of  teachers  available  to  staff  new 
ly  constructed  schools. 
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d.  The  potential  of  IAF  forces  in  public  education  is  limited  by 
the  constraints  noted  above.  In  undeveloped  areas  they  provide  facili- 
ties, materials,  and,  to  a limited  extent,  basic  teaching  services.  In 
developed  and  developing  areas  the  IAF  role  diminishes  as  the  civilian 
educational  structure  becomes  established. 


SECTION  VII.  Public  Communications 


1.  GENERAL.  The  primary  objectives  of  the  IAFs  in  LDCs  are  twofold, 
first,  to  combat  insurgency  and,  second,  to  develjp  a close  relationship 
between  the  civilian  population  and  the  military. 

a.  Although  roles  and  relationships  of  IAFs  in  LDCs  within  the 
area  of  public  communications  and  postal  systems  may  not  be  identical, 
many  do  share  common  characteristics. 

b.  In  most  LDCs  the  military  establishments  usually  possess  a 

high  percentage  of  trained  technical  and  administrative  telecommunications 
personnel.  In  many  of  these  countries,  the  IAF  has  become  a modernizing 
progressive  force  in  planning,  constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining 
public  communications  and  postal  systems. 

c.  The  army  has  developed  a local  and  regional  infrastructure 
linked  to  the  central  authority. 

d.  In  many  LDCs  telecommunications  systems  have  been  expanded  to 
rural  areas. 

2.  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  ROLES  UNDER  NORMALCY.  Generally  the  IAF  can 
construct  public  communications  facilities  at  less  cost  than  a private 
contractor,  and  military  communications  units  with  military  engineers  have 
proved  to  be  efficient  in  this  task.  These  factors  present  strong  econom- 
ic arguments  for  utilizing  the  IAF  in  the  development  of  public  communica- 
tions facilities  and  the  training  of  operators.7' 

a.  Practically  all  Latin  American  countries  use  their  armed  forces 
to  support  and  expand  civilian  telecommunications. 72  A characteristic 
common  to  these  nations  is  that  all  telecommunications  and  postal  systems 
are  centered  in  the  capital  and  radiate  to  the  major  cities  and  ports, 
railroads,  and  industrial  complexes. 73 

(1)  An  example  of  IAF  participation  in  public  communications 
is  Brazil  where  engineer  construction  battalions  work  under  contract  to 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  and  Public  Works.  The  civilians  generally 
supply  the  overall  direction,  program  specification,  and  money,  while 
the  IAF  does  the  actual  work.  However,  there  is  constant  interchange 
between  the  military  and  civilian  components  of  the  project. 74  in  the 
most  poverty-stricken  northeastern  part  of  Brazil,  engineer  battalions 
have  been  busy  for  10  years  building  plant  and  commercial  telecommunica- 
tions facilities. 75  The  IAF  has  also  been  extensively  involved  in  train- 
ing individuals  to  operate,  install,  and  repair  such  facilities.  The 
IAF  is  also  involved  in  the  security  of  these  facilities. 

(2)  In  other  countries  of  Latin  America  the  IAF  is  also  in- 
volved in  developing  public  communications  facilities.  In  Bolivia  the 
IAF  installs  public  communications  systems  and  teaches  its  operators. 
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In  Guatemala  interministerial  agencies  have  established  special  military 
units  to  develop  public  communications  facilities.  Similarly,  in 
Colombia  an  interministerial  body  for  Public  Communications  has  been 
established  through  the  institution  of  a presidentially  established 
National  Committee  on  Military  Civic  Action.  The  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  War  Minister  and  military  and  civilian  members  serve  on 
the  committee. 76  The  Costa  Rican  arn\y  and  its  paramilitary  army,  the 
Guardia,  expand  public  communications  as  part  of  their  regular  duties.77 
In  Peru  the  IAF  forced  the  electrical  and  transmission  cable  industry  to 
turn  over  50%  of  its  ownership  to  the  workers.  Also  in  Peru  the  IAF  has 
developed  communications  facilities  to  all  outposts. 78 

b.  In  Viet  Nam  the  IAF  has  become  involved  in  developing  public 
communications  facilities  in  rural  areas.79 

c.  In  the  Middle  East,  especially  Saudi  Arabia,  the  IAF  has  parti- 
cipated in  the  development  of  public  communications  facilities  in  pre- 
viously isolated  rural  areas. 88  In  Iran  the  Army  in  conjunction  with, 
but  subordinate  to,  the  Ministry  of  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

has  developed  an  extensive  network  of  rural  telecommunications  and  postal 
systems.8'  In  Saudi  Arabia  public  communications  facilities  are  included 
as  a priority  item  in  the  country's  modernization  program.82  As  part  of 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  broaden  the  country's  industrial  base 
and  reduce  the  dependency  on  the  ARMACO  oil  complex,  the  IAF  has  expanded 
the  communications  network  to  link  previously  isolated  marked  areas.88 
Among  countries  whose  teleconmuni cati ons  and  postal  systems  are  becoming 
modern,  there  are  numerous  military  controlled  countries  which  maintain 
the  status  quo.  Frequent  coups  d'etat  by  senior  military  officers  of  the 
elite  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  indigenous  populace.  In 
these  countries  the  public  communications  and  postal  systems  remain  con- 
fined to  military  outposts,  industrial  areas,  and  government  centers. 

d.  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and  the  lower  Egypt-Sudan  area 
still  maintain  much  of  the  British  and  French  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  operating  on  a part-time  basis.  These  are  both  inadequate  and 
inefficient.  Operation,  maintenance,  and  expansion  have  not  progressed 
and  these  areas  have  been  plagued  with  insurgent  movements  and  unrest. 

3.  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  ROLES  UNDER  VARYING  CONDITIONS  OF  THREAT. 

a.  Phase  I - latent  or  incipient  subversion.  During  this  phase 
the  government's  efforts  would  be  focused  on  stabilizing  the  population 
in  the  face  of  the  insurgent-provoked  discontent.  This  stabilizing  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  government  will  require  direct  communication  with 
the  people,  particularly  those  in  the  remote  rural  areas  who  seldom 
experience  contact  with  their  governing  officials.  This  increased  effort 
to  corrmunicate  will  result  in  increased  involvement  of  the  IAF  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  communications  facilities. 
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b.  Phase  II  - organized  guerrilla  warfare.  As  groups  opposing 
the  government  become  organized  and  armed,  there  will  be  an  increased 
requirement  for  direct  and  rapid  communication  with  the  civilian  populace. 
This  increased  requirement  will  result  in  an  acceleration  and  expansion 
of  the  IAF's  communication  construction  and  operations  programs.  In 
addition,  protection  of  the  existing  facilities  from  destruction  or  take- 
over by  the  guerrilla  forces  will  become  a primary  responsibility  of  the 


IAF. 


c.  Phase  III  - war  of  movement.  During  this  all-out  war  effort 
many  of  the  construction  and  communication  expansion  projects  of  a 
permanent  nature  will  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  operation  of  strictly 
military  networks  in  support  of  the  Army's  objectives. 

d.  External  threat  situations.  External  threat  would  impact  upon 
the  communications  efforts  of  the  IAF  much  in  the  same  way  as  Phase  I and 
II  of  an  insurgency. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS. 

a.  Countries  in  which  stability  and  nation-building  are  proceeding 
have  utilized  the  IAF  in  expanding  public  comnuni cations  and  postal  systems 
to  scattered  groups,  tribal  societies,  and  the  rural  sectors. 

b.  Most  effective  IAF  roles  in  public  communications  and  postal 
systems  have  resulted  from  a "team  concept"  approach  in  which  civilian, 

IAF,  paramilitary,  and  police  agencies  have  worked  together. 

c.  Public  communications  in  LDCs  progress  and  expand  as  the  techno- 
logical and  industrial  base  expands. 

d.  The  IAF  can  fill  the  gap  between  the  national  government  and 
the  local  populace  in  LDCs  where  the  technological  capabilities  have  not 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  civilian  agencies  to  fill  the  gap. 
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SECTION  VIII.  Religious  Relations 


1.  GENERAL. 

a.  This  section  deals  with  the  civil -military  roles  of  IAFs  in 
LDCs  in  the  areas  of  religious  relations. 

b.  Historically,  the  role  of  the  IAF  in  LDCs  in  the  religious 
relations  area  has  varied  from  one  extreme  of  little  or  no  involvement  to 
the  other  extreme  where  national  policy  is  identified  with  a religion. 

The  roles  vary  depending  on  whether  it  is  national  or  local  level  involve- 
ment. 


2.  ROLES  UNDER  SITUATIONS  OF  NORMALCY. 

a.  The  military  contacts  of  the  IAF  with  civilian  religious  affairs 
are  often  related  to  the  interaction  of  the  state  with  established  re- 
ligion. The  IAF  in  Islamic  nations  sometimes  function  as  protectors  of 
the  state  and  the  faith,  the  government  not  differentiating  clearly  be- 
tween secular  goals  and  religious  missions.  For  example,  in  Libya 
national  policy  and  religious  mission  are  completely  undifferentiated. 

On  September  1,  1967,  the  ruling  RCC  announced  a five-point  declaration; 
point  five  proclaimed:  "The  RCC  believes  deeply  in  the  sanctity  of 
religions  and  in  the  value  of  spiritual  precepts  emanating  from  the  heart 
of  our  Sacred  Book,  the  Noble  Koran.  It  will  continue  to  support  religious 
precepts  and  to  watch  for  the  destruction  of  false  religious  heresy." 

Point  five  is  not  only  a guiding  principle  of  government;  in  Libya  it 
functions  as  a military  principle  as  well  under  circumstances  where  the 
government  is  military.  National  leader  Colonel  Qaddafi  has  referred  to 
religion  and  the  Koran  as  sources  for  finding  political  answers.  In  a 
recent  interview  Qaddafi  stated  that  "Our  socialism  is  a socialism  emanat- 
ing from  the  true  religion  of  Islam  and  its  Noble  Book."  Shortly  there- 
after, he  closed  a number  of  Christian  churches  including  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  which  for  generations  had  been  the  center  of  the 
Italian  Community.  Qaddafi  renamed  the  Cathedral  the  Gair,?l  Abdel  Nasser 
Mosque. 84 

b.  Where  the  military  is  inextricably  bound  up  in  national  relig-jon 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  civil -military  religious  roles  as  distinguish- 
ed from  strictly  military  roles.  Rather,  the  religious  and  military 
functions  are  bound  together  in  the  national  religious  mission. 

c.  Other  Islamic  states  which  have*established  Islam  as  a national 
religion  do  not  completely  mix  religious  and  secular  goals  in  a national 
religious  mission.  Iran,  for  example,  is  predominantly  Islamic.  The 
Shah  is  a Mohammedan,  and  the  state  religion  is  Islam.  However,  the 
Shah's  personal  goals  are  secular.  Correspondingly,  the  military  is 
officially  Islamic  while  its  goals  are  secular.  The  Iranian  IAF  has  no 
organized  chaplain's  corps.  Mullahs  (Islamic  religious  teachers)  at- 
tached to  major  commands  perform  such  religious  duties  as  are  required  by 
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the  military  in  addition  to  their  work  in  the  civilian  community.  They 
administer  oaths  and  lead  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  on  the  parade 
grounds,  which  all  soldiers  are  required  to  attend.  Chaplains  are  given 
the  equivalent  rank  of  officers  but  do  not  wear  the  uniform;  "their  badge 
of  office  is  the  turban  and  a stubble  beard."85  While  religion  draws  the 
military  together  with  the  civilian  population  at  one  level,  the  contact 
is  not  deep. 

d.  Civil -military  roles  in  religious  affairs  can  function  at 

still  another  level.  In  Argentina  the  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 
While  the  military  does  not  direct  religious  affairs  and  religious  officials 
do  not  govern  the  military,  the  vast  majority  of  the  IAF  officers  are  Roman 
Catholic.  They  regard  themselves  in  a sense  as  protectors  of  national 
morality  as  informed  Roman  Catholics  and  have  from  time  to  time  taken  'ver 
the  government  when  they  have  believed  that  those  national  principles  *e 
threatened.  They  may  be  expected  to  do  so  again. 

e.  Constitutional  separation  of  church  and  state  restricts  civil- 
military  roles  in  religious  affairs.  Brazil  is  the  largest  Roman  Catholic 
nation  in  the  world.  Ninety-five  percent  of  its  vast  population  is  Roman 
Catholic.  Roman  Catholicism,  historically,  has  formed  national  culture  and 
maintained  national  integrity.  Accordingly,  religion  has  been  a major 
factor  in  its  development.  However,  Brazil  has,  by  constitutional  law, 
separated  Roman  Catholicism  from  the  State.  That  does  not  mean  there  is 
absolutely  no  overlap.  The  officers  and  government  officials  share  the 
same  prevailinq  reliqion.  It  does  apparently  mean  that  the  religious  sphere 
does  not  govern  the  military  and  the  government  does  not  dictate  to 
religious  functionaries.88 

f.  Legal  interference  in  religious  affairs  may  exist  even  under 

circumstances  where  no  particular  religion  is  established  as  a state 
religion.  That  is,  the  government  may  make  no  law  establishing  a religion 
but  it  may  legislate  matters  affecting  religion.  The  military  may  be  ex- 
pected to  enforce  such  laws.  In  Zaire  the  government  adopted  one  law 

permitting  only  three  religions.  Thereafter,  it  adopted  a law  permitting 
three  additional  religions  but  specifying  that  any  other  religion  must 
either  merge  with  one  of  the  acceptable  religions  or  face  closure  of  its 
churches  by  the  state.87 

g.  While  a national  religion  may  have  been  established,  traditional 

military  roles  of  the  IAF  may  be  so  important  a national  priority  that 
religion  functions  as  a service  to  the  military  rather  than  as  a mission 
of  the  military.  Judaism  is  the  established  religion  in  Israel.  Rslinious 

courts  govern  all  civil  domestic  relations.  However,  military  personnel 

are,  in  all  respects,  subject  to  military  law.  In  fact,  all  civilians 
working  for  the  military  directly  (in  addition  to  certain  other  persons 
working  in  strategic  areas  or  occupations)  are  governed  by  military  lav. 
However,  religious  officials  occupy  a position  of  great  political  p~wer 

in  that  they  are  a minority  without  which  the  governing  coalition  would 
not  exist.  Yet,  this  power  over  national  religion  has  not  extended  beyond 
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ritualistic  observance  in  the  military.  Kosher  food,  for  example,  must 
be  served  in  the  military  as  a result  of  an  ordinance  adopted  in  1948. 
Traditional  military  demands  appear  so  great  that  religious  missions  do 
not  impinge  on  military  operations.  Nor  correspondingly  do  military 
officers  affect  religious  affairs.  The  military  is  completely  subordinate 
to  civilian  politics.  Similarly,  in  Saudi  Arabia  the  military  is  com- 
pletely subordinate  to  the  King  and  not  to  the  Ulema,  a government- re- 
ligious  body  charged  by  the  religious  community  with  guarding  orthodoxy 
in  all  aspects  of  civilian  life.  The  Ulema  protested  the  use  of  women's 
voices  on  radio  programs;  the  government  was  able  to  override  its  argu- 
ments.®9 The  King,  however,  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
has  no  separate  role  as  "protector  of  the  faith."  The  only  concession 
made  to  religion  appears  in  military  justice  where  religious  crimes  com- 
mitted by  military  personnel  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Islamic 
sharia  law  courts.90 

3.  RELIGIOUS  RELATIONS  ROLES  IN  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  THREATS.  The 
religious  roles  that  members  of  the  IAF  may  play  in  LDCs  would  change 
little  under  varying  degrees  of  internal  and  external  threats. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS. 

a.  Where  there  is  constitutional  separation  of  church  and  state, 
troops  are  permitted  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  religion  may  guide 
their  spiritual  life;  it  appears,  under  such  circumstances,  to  merely  form 
personal  action.  Moreover,  the  roles  of  the  military  in  religious  life 
appear  only  in  the  form  of  service  to  troops.  Civilian  religious  life  is 
regarded  as  a private  matter  over  which  the  military  should  have  no 
authority.  Such  a philosophy  of  church-state  separation  limits  civil- 
military  roles  in  religious  affairs. 

b.  Where  national  religion  is  established,  IAF  roles  in  religious 
affairs  vary  over  a broad  spectrum: 

(1)  The  established  religion  may  be  indistinguishable  from 
the  government  and  the  military,  as  in  the  case  of  Libya. 

(2)  The  established  religion  may  merely  minister  to  the  troops, 
as  in  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

(3)  The  established  religion  may  draw  the  civilian  population 
and  the  military  together  through  shared  religious  functions  and  ministers 
as  in  Iran. 

c.  In  general,  it  appears  that  perhaps  because  military  goals  and 
religious  practice  require  absolute  obedience,  or  acceptance,  the  two 
spheres  are  either  completely  mixed,  as  in  Libya  where  the  military  is  a 
protector  of  the  faith,  or  they  are  not  really  mixed  at  all  except  at 
superficial  levels.  Accordingly,  civil -military  roles  of  IAFs  in 
religious  affairs  are  either  all  encompassing  as  in  Libya  or  essentially 
nonexistent  as  in  nations  where  the  prerogatives  of  religious  function- 
aries are  zealously  protected  from  the  military. 
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SECTION  IX.  Recreation 


1.  GENERAL. 

a.  This  section  deals  with  the  involvement  of  IAFs  of  LDCs  with 
respect  to  their  civil -military  roles  in  the  area  of  leisure  time  activi- 
ti  es . 


b.  Historically,  the  IAFs  participation  in  the  construction  of 
recreational  facilities  and  the  planning  and  the  development  of  recreation- 
al programs  has  been  extremely  limited.  When  this  participation  has 
occurred,  it  has  been  during  periods  of  relative  normalcy.  In  general, 

IAFs  must  devote  their  limited  resources  to  development  activities.  The 
low  priority  given  to  recreational  programs  militates  against  any  sub- 
stantial parti cioati on  during  periods  of  internal  or  external  conflict 
when  the  IAF  wouid  be  engaged  in  its  primary  mission  of  maintaining  in- 
ternal security  and  defense  of  the  nation's  borders. 

2.  ROLES  UNDER  SITUATIONS  0*  NORMALCY. 

a.  In  those  LDCs  where  the  IAF  is  engaged  in  extensive  civic  action 
projects,  development  of  recreational  programs  and  facilities  is  not.  an 
area  of  primary  concern.  In  Iran,  which  maintains  one  of  the  largest  civ:c 
action  programs,  the  IAF  operates  in  seven  areas  (engineering,  sanitation 
agriculture,  education,  vocational  training,  communications,  and  trans- 
portation). However,  no  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  re- 
creational programs.  Similarly,  in  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Philippines, 
extensive  civic  action  in  the  form  of  construction  of  roads,  medical 
facilities,  churches,  libraries,  and  nurseries  has  been  employed  to 
counteract  an  insurgency,  yet  their  civic  action  programs  have  not  yet 
encompassed  the  development  or  construction  of  recreational  facilities. 

b.  Even  in  those  developing  nations  where  civic  action  has  been 
employed  with  respect  to  recreational  facilities,  the  IAF's  participation 
has  been  limited.  In  Israel  the  paramilitary  youth  organization,  Gadna. 
which  operated  in  250  social  clubs,  has  developed  a symphony  orchestra 
which  regularly  performs  in  other  countries.  In  addition,  Gadna  broad- 
casts weekly  radio  programs  and  engages  in  athletics  and  hikes.  ' Ir. 
Yemen,  the  IAF  developed  sports  programs  especially  oriented  toward 
youth.  North  Korea,  in  recent  years,  has  developed  an  extensive  sports 
program  which  centers  around  the  use  of  athletes  in  the  military.  Thesr 
athletes  participate  in  international  competition  arid  conduct  demonstra- 
tion clinics  for  neighboring  Asian  countries.  Since  this  internatiora1 
activity  is  at  a level  which  is  much  higher  than  that  attained  in  the 
DPRK,  it  ’*s  interpreted  as  a civil -military  function  with  the  attendant 
propaganda  value. 
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c.  The  IAF  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  children's  parks.  The  IAF  has  also  cooperated  with  „ 
various  sports  groups  in  providing  transportation  to  athletic  events.” 
However,  this  program  is  relatively  small  and  symbolic. 

d.  India  and  Pakistan  both  provide  recreational  facilities  as  a 
secondary  benefit  of  water  resources  projects  primarily  designed  for 
water  supply  and  flood  control  purposes. 54  The  Indian  Army  also  partici- 
pates in  the  construction  of  hydroelectric  projects  which  have  resulted 
in  the  development  of  some  recreational  areas. 55 

3.  ROLES  UNDER  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  THREAT. 

a.  Since  the  IAF  recreational  role  is  extremely  limited  during 
situations  of  normalcy,  as  the  level  of  conflict  increases  the  IAF  impact 
on  recreation  decreases  abruptly.  In  the  event  of  external  threat,  any 
recreational  roles  will  be  immediately  abandoned  because  of  the  priority 
given  to  self-defense.  Internal  threats  may  not  trigger  complete  with- 
drawal from  recreational  activities  of  LDCs.  This  minimal  contribution 
is  caused  by  the  low  priority  recreation  has  when  traded  off  against  such 
essential  public  services  as  communication,  medical  assistance,  and 
transportation.  The  army  is  prevented  from  doing  more  in  the  recreation 
field  because  it  has  limited  personnel,  funds,  and  equipment. 

b.  In  distinguishing  between  long-range  and  short-range  programs 
involving  civic  action,  the  development  of  recreational  facilities  arid 
activities  should  be  a short-range  effort  which  could  effectively  prevent 
counterinsurgency. 


SECTION  X.  Arts,  Monuments,  and  Archives 


IAF  roles  in  civic  action  functions  pertaining  to  arts,  monuments,  and 
archives  are  extremelv  limited  and  focus  on  the  protection  of  cultural 
properties  and  on  archival  responsibilities.  Generally,  the  archival 
duties  are  performed  by  civilian  and/or  religious  and  cultural  leaders. 
IAF  roles  in  the  security  of  arts,  monuments  and  archives  are  generally 
a normal  military  activity  of  IAF  when  and  if  the  requirement  for  pro- 
tection and  security  arises. 
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CHAPTER  5 


SECURITY,  SAFETY,  AND  INTELLIGENCE 


SECTION  I.  Introduction 

1.  PURPOSE.  This  section  will  examine  the  security,  safety,  and 
intelligence  aspects  of  civil -military  relations  in  developing 
nations  in  a preconflict  and  postconflict  environment.  It  will 
describe  the  centralized  organizations  for  security  and  intelli- 
gence in  such  nations,  the  organization,  function  and  operational 
techniques  of  security  and  intelligence  agencies,  to  include  the 
military,  paramilitary,  and  judiciary.  The  study  will  comment  on 
the  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  these  agencies  under  varying 
threats  and  will  note  their  successes  and  failures.  Finally,  the 
study  will  include  comments  and  recommendations. 

2.  APPROACHES.  The  study  encompasses  a factor  analysis  of  40 
countries.  The  factors  utilized  are  reflected  in  Table  4,  with 
the  overall  results  of  the  analysis  reflected  in  Table  5.  Addi- 
tionally, the  40  countries  are  divided  into  four  categories:  Cen- 
tral African,  Moslem,  Central  South  American  and  Asiatic.  The  cross 
references  are  found  in  Tables  6 through  9. 

3.  EMPHASIS.  The  emphasis  of  the  study  is  on  security  and  intelli- 
gence. These  measures  of  internal  defense  interrelate  with  and  over- 
lap the  internal  development  programs  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  fields.  Internal  defense  and  internal  development  plans 
and  operations  must  be  coordinated  and  be  mutually  supporting  in  order 
to  establish  and  maintain  free,  independent,  and  united  countries  that 
are  politically  and  economically  stable  and  viable.  The  factor  analy- 
sis revealed  that  (''F;  are  playing  an  active  role  in  public  safety. 
From  urban  and  remote  areas,  the  public  safety  role  of  the  IAF  tends 
to  increase  from  that  of  supporting  the  police  to  overall  responsi- 
bility. 
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TABLE  4.  Factors  Considered  in  Analysis  of  40  CRIAF  Countries 

1.  Military-paramilitary  relations: 

a.  paramilitary  subordinate  to: 

X-  military  high  command? 

2.  civilian  authorities? 

b.  paramilitary  comnanded  by  IAF: 

X.  active  officers? 

2.  reserve  officers? 

c.  paramilitary  autonomous? 

d.  paramilitary  forces  in  the  country? 

2.  Military  and  other  Security  Forces: 

a.  secutUy  forces  subordinate  to  the  military  comnand? 

b.  security  forces  subordinate  to  the  civilian  authorities? 

3.  IAFs  have  a public  safety  role: 

a.  in  urban  areas? 

b.  in  rural  areas? 

r..  in  remote  provinces/regions? 

4.  IAFs  have  PRC  responsibilities/missions? 

5.  IAFs  have  responsibilities  for  internal  security-intelligence 
operations? 

6.  Are  IAFs  involved  in  internal  defense? 

7.  Do  IAFs  have  psyop  capability? 

4 

8.  Is  there  a national  coordinating  agency  for  national  defense 
mobilization  in  war  and  other  emergencies? 
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TABLE  5.  CRIAF  Countries 


1A1  1A2  1B1  1B2  1C  ID  2A  2B  3A  3B  3C  4 5 6 7 8 


KENYA  N 

LIBERIA  Y 

NIGERIA  N 

SUDAN  U 

ZAIRE  Y 

ARGENTINA  Y 

BOLIVIA  U 

BRAZIL  Y 

DOM.  REP.  N 

ECUADOR  Y 

CUBA  N 

GUATEMALA  Y 

HAITI  N 

MEXICO  N 

PANAMA  N 

PERU  Y 

URUGUAY  N 

VENEZUELA  N 

AFGHANISTAN  N 

ALGERIA  Y 

IRAN  Y 

IRAQ  N 

JORDAN  N 

LEBANON  N 

LIBYA  Y 

MOROCCO  Y 

PAKISTAN  Y 

SAUDI-ARABIA  N 

SYRIA  Y 

TUNISIA  N 

ISRAEL  N 

INDIA  N 

INDONESIA  Y 

MALAYSIA  N 

NORTH  KOREA  N 

REP.  OF  KOREA  N 
PHILIPPINES  Y 

REP  OF  VIET-NAM  N 
SINGAPORE  N 

THAILAND  N 

* 


Y Y N Y 

Y U U N 

U U Y N 

N U U N 

Y Y N N 

U Y N U 

U U U U 

Y N Y N 

Y N N Y 

Y N N N 

Y U U N 

N Y N U 

Y N N N 

N N N N 

N Y N N 

N N N N 

Y N N N 

Y Y N Y 

Y N N N 

N N N N 

N Y N N Y 

Y N N N Y 

Y N N N Y 

Y N Y N Y 

N Y U N Y 

N N N N Y 

N Y U N Y 

Y U U tJ  Y 

N U U N Y 

Y U U N Y 

Y N N N Y 

Y N N N Y 

N N N N Y 

Y N N N Y 

Y N N N N 

Y N N N Y 

Y Y U N Y 

Y U U N Y 

Y N N N Y 

Y N N N Y 


Y N Y Y Y 

Y Y Y U U 

Y N N Y Y 

Y Y N U U 

Y Y N Y Y 

U Y Y Y Y 

N U U Y Y 

N U U Y Y 

N N Y Y Y 

Y Y N N N 

Y Y N Y Y 

Y Y N Y Y 

Y N N Y Y 

N Y N Y Y 

Y Y N Y Y 

Y Y N Y Y 

N U Y Y Y 

Y Y Y Y Y 

Y N Y N N 

Y U U N Y 

N Y Y Y 

N Y N Y 

N Y Y Y 

N Y Y Y 

Y N Y Y 

Y N Y Y 

Y N Y Y 

Y Y Y Y 

Y N U U 

N Y N H 

N Y Y Y 

N Y N N 

Y N Y Y 

Y Y N Y 

N Y Y Y 

Y Y Y Y 

Y Y Y Y 

Y Y N Y 

N ,Y  N N 

N Y Y Y 


Y U Y Y U Y 

U U U Y U Y 

Y U Y Y U Y 

U U Y Y U Y 

Y U Y Y U N 

Y Y Y Y Y U 

Y U N U U U 

Y N Y Y Y Y 

Y Y Y Y U Y 

N N Y Y N Y 

Y Y N Y Y N 

Y U Y Y N N 

Y Y Y Y Y N 

Y N Y N Y Y 

Y N Y Y N N 

Y Y Y Y U Y 

Y Y Y Y Y Y 

Y N Y V U Y 

N N Y U N N 

Y U Y Y N Y 

Y N Y Y N Y 

Y N Y Y N Y 

Y N Y Y N Y 

Y N Y Y U U 

Y Y Y Y Y U 

Y U Y Y U U 

Y U Y Y U U 

Y U Y Y U U 

Y U Y Y U U 

U N Y Y U U 

Y Y Y Y Y Y 

N Y Y Y Y Y 

Y Y Y Y Y Y 

Y U Y Y U Y 

Y Y Y Y Y Y 

Y Y Y Y Y Y 

Y Y Y Y Y Y 

Y Y Y Y Y Y 

N N Y Y N Y 

Y U Y Y U Y 


PERCENT 

Y 38  63  25  8 8 83  53  55  70  80  83  35  93  93  35  63 

N 58  30  53  65  83  15  38  38  23  10  10  30  5 3 23  15 

U 5 8 23  28  10  3 10  8 8 10  8 35  3 5 43  23 


Y = yes,  N = no,  U = unknown. 
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TABLE  6.  Central  African  Countries 


1 41 

1A2 

1B1 

102 

1C 

ID 

2A 

2B 

3A 

3B 

3C 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

KENYA 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

LIBERIA 

Y 

Y 

U 

U 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

Y 

U 

Y 

NIGERIA 

N 

U 

U 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

SUDAN 

U 

N 

U 

U 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

U 

U 

U 

U 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

ZAIRE 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

U 

N 

PRESENT 

Y 

40 

60 

40 

20 

20 

100  60 

40 

60 

60 

60 

0 

80 

100 

0 

80 

N 

40 

20 

0 

40 

80 

0 

40 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

r 

20 

U 

20 

20 

60 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

40 

40 

100 

20 

0 

100 

0 

Y = yes 
N = no 
U = unknown 
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TABLE  7.  Moslem  Countries 


1A1 

1A2 

1B1 

1B2 

1C 

ID 

2A 

2B 

3A 

3B 

3C 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

AFGHANISTAN 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

U 

N 

N 

ALGERIA 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

U 

U 

N 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

IRAN 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

IRAQ 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

JORDAN 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

LEBANON 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

U 

U 

LIBYA 

Y 

N 

Y 

U 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

MOROCCO 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

U 

U 

PAKISTAN 

Y 

N 

Y 

U 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

U 

U 

SAUDI-ARABIA 

N 

Y 

U 

U 

U 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

U 

U 

SYRIA 

Y 

N 

U 

U 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

U 

U 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

U 

U 

TUNISIA 

N 

Y 

U 

u 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

U 

U 

N 

Y 

Y 

U 

U 

PERCENT 

Y 

50 

50 

25 

8 

0 

100 

42 

58 

58 

75 

83 

8 

100 

91 

8 

33 

N 

50 

50 

50 

50 

92 

0 

50 

33 

33 

8 

8 50 

0 

0 

42 

8 

U 

0 

0 

25 

42 

8 

0 

8 

8 

8 

17 

8 42 

0 

8 

50 

58 

Y = yes 
N = no 
U = unknown 
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TABLE  8.  Central  and  South  Aron  can  Countries 


1A1 

1A2 

1B1 

1B2 

1C 

ID 

2A 

2B 

3A 

3B 

3C 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ARGENTINA 

Y 

U 

Y 

N 

U 

U 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

BOLIVIA 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

N 

U 

U 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

N 

U 

U 

U 

BRAZIL 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

U 

U 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

DOM.  REP. 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

ECUADOR 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

CUBA 

N 

Y 

U 

U 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

GUATEMALA 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

U 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

HAITI 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

MEXICO 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

PANAMA 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

PERU 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

URUGUAY 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

U 

Y 

Y 

\/ 

i 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

VENEZUELA 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

PERCENT 

Y 

38 

54 

13 

7 

15 

53 

62 

32 

93 

93 

93 

47 

85 

7 

46 

53 

N 

55 

31 

54 

78 

62 

40 

15 

53 

0 

0 

0 

38 

15 

86 

24 

32 

U 

7 

15 

15 

15 

23 

7 

23 

15 

7 

7 

7 

15 

0 

7 

30 

15 

Y = yes 
N = no 
U = unknown 
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TABLE  9.  Asian  Countries 


1A1 

1A2 

1B1 

1B2 

1C 

ID 

2A 

2B 

3A 

3B 

3C 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

INDONESIA 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

MALAYSIA 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

NORTH  KOREA 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

REP. OF  KOREA 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

PHILIPPINES 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

REP. OF  VIET  NAM  N 

Y 

U 

U 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

SINGAPORE 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

THAILAND 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

Y 

U 

Y 

PERCENT 

Y 

25 

38 

13 

0 

0 

88 

63 

88 

63 

88 

88 

63 

100 

100 

63 

100 

N 

75 

13 

75 

75 

100 

13 

38 

13 

38 

13 

31 

31 

0 

0 

13 

0 

U 

0 

0 

13 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

Y = yes 
N = no 
U = unknown 
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SECTION  II.  Centralized  Organization 


1.  PRECONFLICT.  Organizational  structures  to  coordinate  actions  in 
an  emergency  are  absent  in  virtually  all  cases  studied.  A variety  of 
causes  contributes  to  this  condition.  For  one,  the  administrative 
structure  of  government  may  be  weak  or  inefficient.  This  situation 
holds  particularly  true  in  the  emerging  African  nations.  In  the 
instances  of  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines,  the  preconflict  political 
weakness  was  attributable  to  the  return  of  governments  weakened  by 

the  demands  of  World  War  II.  In  other  instances,  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment centralized  in  a single  figure  has  contributed  to  the  problems  of 
coordination.  The  government  of  Vietnam  under  President  Diem  was  illu- 
strative of  such  a situation.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  results  were 
frequently  uniform.  Civil  and  military  efforts  not  only  were  not  meshed 
but  at  times  were  even  contradictory;  the  multitude  of  police  organiza- 
tions operated  in  a fragmented  way  reporting  to  different  authorities, 
duplicating  efforts,  or  neglecting  essential  tasks.  Intelligence  agencies 
tended  to  proliferate  with  diminishing  returns.  In  1966  there  were  17 
intelligence  organizations  (American  and  South  Vietnamese)  operating 
against  the  Vietcong  Saigon.  Many  were  not  talking  to  each  other. 

2.  CONFLICT. 

a.  When  an  insurgency  breaks  out,  the  question  immediately  arises 
of  how  far  the  govenment  should  alter  its  normal  administrative  struc- 
ture in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Unfortunately,  reor- 
ganization and  cooperation  are  not  always  attained  even  under  the  stress 
of  conflict.  For  example,  initially  no  significant  steps  were  taken  in 
the  Philippines  to  coordinate  police  actions  between  local  jurisdictions 
or  with  the  Constabulary.  Efforts  to  nationalize  the  police  forces  in 
Colombia  during  the  violence  of  the  late  50' s failed  due  to  resistance 
of  departmental  governors.  In  Venezuela  different  forces  countering 
insurgency  continued  to  report  to  different  ministries  with  no  exchange 
of  information. 

b.  One  means  adopted  to  ensure  civil -military  coordination  was 
the  consolidation  of  responsibility  for  both  efforts  under  a single 
individual.  In  Malaysia  General  Templar  served  as  Civil  High  Coimis- 
sioner  and  Military  Director  during  the  period  1952-54.  Initially,  in 
Algeria  the  civil  and  military  efforts  were  maintained  separately  but 
from  1958  to  1960  the  military  commander  was  solely  reponsible  for 
coordinating  civil  and  military  programs.  Colombia  had  recourse  to 
military  government  in  two  instances-duwing  1953-1957  under  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Rojas  Pi ni 11  a and  during  1957-1958  under  the  provi- 
sional junta.  In  no  instance  was  civil  and  military  authority  combined 
in  the  person  of  one  man  or  i single  group  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
conflict. 


c.  The  British  in  Kenya  and  subsequently  in  Malaysia  developed 
a system  of  coordination  of  civil  and  military  efforts  through  an 
interlocking  hierarchy  of  conmittees.  The  committee  system  tended 
to  create  arenas  for  debate  rather  than  decision  making.  Moreover, 
at  the  outset  means  were  not  provided  to  put  the  decisions  reached 
into  effect.  The  deficiencies  of  the  cormrittee  system  were  remedied 
in  Kenya  with  establishment  of  a War  Council  in  the  spring  of  1954 
but  it  took  17  months  after  the  declaration  of  emergency.  Likewise, 
in  Malaysia  a Federal  War  Council  was  formally  established  approxi- 
mately two  years  after  the  start  of  the  emergency.  Below  the  nation- 
al level  in  both  Kenya  and  Malaysia,  a similar  structure  operated  at 
state  or  provincial  level  and  at  district  level.  Representatives  on 
these  conmittees  include  members  of  the  civil  administration,  the 
military,  and  the  police  as  well  as  appropriate  civilians.  In  Kenya 
an  executive  officer  was  named  to  see  that  council  decisions  were 
translated  into  action.  The  councils  did  not  eliminate  all  problems. 
Like  all  organizations  the  system  varied  in  effectiveness  depending 
upon  the  efficiency  and  ability  of  its  members.  In  India  a National 
Defense  Council  was  established  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  with 
Pakistan  and  the  earlier  Chinese  invasion  to  cope  as  well  with  civil 
violence.  Within  the  council  there  was  a military  affairs  committee 
chaired  by  the  Defense  Minister  with  a membership  of  the  various 
service  chiefs  of  staff.  Notwithstanding  tir's  organization,  the  efforts 
of  the  three  services  were  not  well  integrated. 

3.  CONCLUSIONS. 

a.  If  insurgent  war,  as  it  has  been  described,  is  a total  effort 
to  subvert  the  military,  economic,  and  political  structure  of  a country, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  government  response  should  be  decisive. 

The  threatened  government  needs  an  overall  plan  encompassing  not  just 
security  measures  but  all  political,  economic,  and  social  measures 
required  to  eliminate  the  threat  posed  by  the  insurgency.  A national 
plan  need  not  be  detailed  in  a single  document,  but  it  has  to  provide 
for  a coordinated  national  effort.  Each  agency  of  government,  be  it 
Defense,  Treasury,  or  Interior,  may  have  its  own  program  and  plan  for 
implementing  that  program.  The  sum  of  all  these  plans  constitutes  the 
national  plan.  Bearing  in  mind  the  resource  constraints,  a national 
coordinating  group  is  necessary  to  establish  priorities  and  allocate 
resources.  Its  title  is  unimportant.  However,  it  is  important  that 
it  define  goals  to  be  achieved,  define  roles  and  responsibilities  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort,  balance  the  security  and  civil  efforts, 
and  monitor  progress  to  assure  the  attainment  of  objectives.  Member- 
ship on  such  a body  should  consist  of  representatives  of  all  national 
agencies  having  an  internal  defense  and  development  mission  as  well 
as  the  senior  military  officers  and  civilians  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  effort.  These  last  should  include  the  heads  of 
the  armed  services,  the  police,  and  intelligence  organization.  Th'3  4 
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Chairman  of  this  group  should  be  the  head  of  government.  For  day-to- 
day  direction  and  supervision  of  the  execution  of  policies  approved 
by  the  body,  a Chief  of  Staff  is  desirable.  The  staff  should  be 
small  because  of  the  normal  chain  of  command  within  the  armed  forces 
and  government  departments  should  continue  to  operate.  These  agencies 
must  continue  to  be  responsible  for  their  activities. 

b.  The  council  should  only  become  involved  in  the  performance 
of  work  that  is  not  the  responsibility  of  an  operating  agency.  If 
this  rule  is  not  observed,  the  so-called  national  coordinating  group 
will  end  up  running  a separate  government. 

c.  Similarly,  at  lower  administrative  levels,  such  as  province 
and  district,  coordinating  groups  should  be  established  to  carry  out 
programs  approved  by  the  national  body.  The  membership  should  consist 
of  the  senior  civilian  officer  and  senior  military  officer  as  well  as 
the  senior  police  officer  in  the  political  subdivision  with  such  other 
individuals  represented  as  may  be  concerned  with  any  particular  pro- 
blem. These  lower  level  administrative  groups  not  only  afford  further 
coordination  of  effort  but  the  opportunity  to  review  and  adapt  the 
national  policies  and  programs  to  local  needs. 

d.  While  the  optimum  situation  would  appear  to  dictate  a govern- 
mental political  organization  of  relative  strength  functioning  with 
moderate  efficiency  and  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  at  national 
and  lower  levels  in  order  to  avert  or  combat  insurgency,  this  assump- 
tion does  not  always  hold  true.  A government  may  appear  to  be  function- 
ing efficiently  and  appear  to  be  strong  but  may  still  invite  strife 
because  it  favors  a minority  group.  Examples  would  be  Algeria  and 
Kenya.  Moreover,  initial  governmental  weaknesses  may  not  necessarily 
appear  to  preclude  ultimate  victory  over  the  insurgent  effort.  Examples 
would  be  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines. 
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SECTION  III.  IAF  Security  and  Intelligence 
Organizations 

This  section  will  discuss  type  units  or  organizations  for  security 
and  intelligence,  their  size  and  interrelationships,  their  suit- 
ability in  an  emergency,  and  modifications  required  to  adapt  to 
crisis  situations. 

1.  PRECONFLICT. 

a.  Military  forces.  In  the  preconflict  period,  the  military 
forces  of  the  developing  nations  studied  spanned  the  spectrum  as  to 
size  and  competence.  They  ranged  from  the  small-scale  force  of  Kenya 
through  the  armed  forces  of  Vietnam  more  than  500,000  strong.  One  or 
more  of  the  following  adjectives  could  be  applied  to  these  forces: 
poorly  led,  ill  equipped,  inadequately  trained,  badly  organized.  Some 
were  found  graftridden,  incompetent.  This  was  true  of  the  reduced 
forces  of  the  Philippines  following  World  War  II.  In  Malaysia, 

Kenya  and  Vietnam,  British  and  American  forces  furnished  varying  de- 
grees of  support  to  the  IAF.  In  almost  all  instances  the  military 
force  found  itself  unprepared  to  fight  the  type  of  warfare  it  faced 
and  required  additional  training  and  adaptation.  In  hindsight,  it 
would  appear  that  wrong  history  books  were  studied  in  the  buildup  of 
the  huge  conventional  Vietnamese  force.  Ignored  were  the  lessons  of 
Malaysia  and  the  Philippines  and  in  their  stead  Korea  became  the  model. 
The  threat  appears  to  have  been  incorrectly  assessed.  Force  planners 
envisioned  direct  conventional  aggression  across  a frontier  by  the 
forces  of  North  Vietnam  along  the  lines  of  the  North  Korean  invasion. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a day,  a force  consisting  of  divisions  and 
corps  was  constituted  with  all  of  its  attendant  problems.  The  huge 
military  force  vied  with  the  civil  authority  for  political  control  of 
the  country,  for  manpower  and  for  resources.  Support  for  such  a force 
caused  greater  economic  dependence  upon  the  United  States.  Qualified 
personnel  required  in  the  civil  service,  the  professions,  and  services 
were  drafted  into  the  military.  A large  conventional  army  required  a 
substantial  logistical  train--engineer,  ordnance,  transportation,  medical 
communications--causing  diversion  from  civilian  services.  Moreover,  the 
kind  of  force  employed  dictated  tactics  and  strategy  as  a country  with 
divisions  and  corps  tended  to  engage  in  division  and  corps  operations. 

b.  Police  and  paramilitary  forces. 

(1)  Police.  A set  of  common  characteristics  applied  to  the 
police  force  studied  in  a preconflict  period.  They  were  usually  un- 
prepared for  the  emergency,  lacking  experienced  and  professionally 
trained  personnel  as  well  as  equipment.  They  suffered  from  political 
influence  and  corruption,  lacked  coordination,  and  were  subject  to 
jurisdictional  conflicts.  Moreover,  they  were  often  understaffed.  The 
police  systems  of  Colombia,  the  Philippines,  and  Venezuela  were  parti- 
cularly afflicted  by  these  problems.  In  most  instances  police  strength 


tended  to  be  concentrated  in  urban  areas.  These  defects  encouraged  the 
growth  of  insurgency.  Insurgent  threats  below  the  level  of  overt  vio- 
lence were  rarely  perceived.  Absent  was  the  realization  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  threat  and  there  was  a reluctance  to  cormrit  energy  and  re- 
sources to  modify  these  conditions. 

(2)  Other  paramilitary  forces.  In  addition  to  different 
units,  an  assembly  of  paramilitary  forces  operated  in  the  countries 
studied.  Some  of  these  existed  prior  to  the  emergency.  Thus,  in  India 
a volunteer  service  called  the  Territorial  Army  was  set  up  in  1949  for 
internal  security  use  in  times  of  emergency.  A People's  Assistance 
Corps  was  established  in  1953  to  give  basic  training  to  inhabitants  of 
border  areas.  In  most  instances,  special  units  were  created  to  meet 
special  requirements  created  by  the  insurgency.  In  Thailand  there  was 
the  Volunteer  Defense  Corps,  a part  time  militia  that  operated  as  a 
reserve  force  for  the  police  at  village  level.  Malaysia  created  special 
constables,  auxiliary  police,  home  guards,  and  a Special  Operational 
Volunteer  Force.  In  addition  to  the  existing  paramilitary  forces, 
government-sponsored  organizations  arose  in  the  Philippines,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela  to  cope  with  domestic  insurgencies. 

c.  Intelligence  organizations.  Most  of  the  countries  studied  have 
some  organizational  arrangement,  usually  within  the  police  system,  to 
manage  intelligence  collection.  Like  the  police  of  which  it  was  a part, 
this  effort  was  generally  understaffed  and  lacked  top-level  recognition. 

In  India,  a joint  intelligence  unit  was  created  after  independence  for 
handling  military  intelligence  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  addition 
to  the  police  network.  Coordination  of  these  two  efforts  proved  a problem 
and  underscored  the  defects  of  the  system. 

d.  The  judiciary. 

(1)  A legal  system  that  is  corrupt  in  its  personnel,  dis- 
criminatory in  its  laws,  or  one-sided  in  dispensing  justice  will  furnish 
fuel  for  the  cause  of  insurgency.  In  Algeria  the  shortcomings  of  the 
legal  system  motivated  the  insurgents.  While  the  Organic  Statute  of 
1947  guaranteed  full  citizenship  rights  to  Algerian  Moslems,  implemen- 
tation of  the  law  maintained  minority  European  control.  The  National 
Liberation  Front  (FLN)  won  converts  by  attacking  the  discriminatory 
application  of  the  law. 

(2)  Insurgents  will  often  utilize  civil  rights  safeguards  to 
protect  their  operations  in  the  preconflict  period.  The  insurgents  are 
quick  to  recognize  the  natural  reluctance  of  governments  to  abrogate 
these  safeguards  or  to  invoke  extraordinary  legal  measures.  In  Kenya 
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the  insurgents  began  a campaign  of  personal  violence  against  Europeans 
and  then  intimidated  witnessses  so  that  the  government  could  not  secure 
convictions  at  criminal  trials.  Additionally,  the  trials  held  were 
skillfully  used  for  political  propaganda.  As  a consequence,  the 
government  began  to  look  inept  and  to  lose  credibility. 

(3)  The  existing  laws  of  a country  may  furnish  the  means  to 
combat  insurgency  and  special  powers  may  be  available  upon  declaration 
of  a state  of  emergency.  If  emergency  legislation  does  not  already 
exist,  it  may  be  necessary  to  enact  such  measures.  By  such  legislation 
the  state  may  temporarily  withdraw  certain  rights  of  its  citizens  such 
as  the  right  to  assemble  or  to  travel.  However,  there  must  be  the 
will  to  enforce  available  laws  or  to  enact  necessary  legislation.  In 
Algeria  emergency  measures  were  not  invoked  until  5 months  after  the 
start  of  open  conflict.  In  the  Philippines  legal  powers  were  available 
but  the  government  chose  not  to  use  them.  In  Kenya  appropriate  laws 
were  not  on  the  books  and  there  was  disagreement  within  government  as  to 
the  need  for  greater  legal  powers.  The  Mau  Mau  were  proscribed  in  1950 
and  it  was  legally  possible  to  prosecute  anyone  who  gave  or  took  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  that  society.  However,  the  government  lacked  the 
means  of  protecting  witnesses  from  public  identification.  It  became 
impossible  to  find  persons  willing  to  risk  retaliation.  In  India  the 
constitution  permitted  the  President  to  declare  a state  of  emergency 
in  the  face  of  external  aggression  or  serious  internal  disturbance, 
and  it  made  provision  for  him  to  assume  the  powers  of  any  governor 
whose  state  authorities  showed  an  inability  to  handle  the  emergency. 

The  President  was  empowered  to  suspend  all  constitutional  rights,  and 
he  was  granted  almost  unlimited  power  over  communications,  transporta- 
tions, finance  and  the  mass  media.  Additionally,  he  was  authorized  to 
order  the  detention  of  persons  suspected  of  endangering  national 
security;  to  control  movements,  arms  and  explosives;  to  order  searches 
without  warrants;  and  to  ban  the  assembly  of  five  or  more  persons. 

2.  CONFLICT. 

a.  Mil  itary. 

(1)  Force  size.  In  most  instances  troop  strength  was  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  the  emergency.  In  Malaysia  a force  of  9,000 
men  was  increased  to  40,000,  25,000  of  whom  were  supplied  by  Great 
Britain.  In  Algeria,  French  Army  strength  approximated  55,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  and  was  ultiniately  increased  to  400,000. 

The  buildup  of  U.  S.  forces  in  Vietnam  went  from  a few  thousand  advisors 
to  a combined  force  in  excess  of  half  a million  men  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  eventually  numbered  nearly  one  million  men. 

(2)  Command  and  control.  As  conflicts  developed  into  a 
serious  threat  to  the  government  concerned,  the  security  effort  gener- 
ally came  under  military  control . 
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In  Algpria  all  security  operations  were  under  military  command 
from  the  start  of  the  emergency.  In  Kenya  the  military  command  was 
made  responsible  for  security  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  the  pro- 
blem was  beyond  police  capability.  In  Malaysia,  while  the  police 
theoretically  were  responsible  to  the  civil  government  alone,  in 
practice  the  army  exercised  a dominant  influence  over  the  police. 

In  the  Philippine*  the  Constabulary  was  brought  under  the  armed  forces. 
While  coordination  of  the  security  effort  was  regarded  as  a major  pro- 
blem and  the  military  tended  to  be  predominant  in  this  area,  no  opti- 
mum organizational  framework  to  cope  with  the  crisis  was  discerned 
from  the  case  studies. 

b . Police  and  paramilitary  forces. 

(1)  Police.  Once  insurgent  operations  commenced,  the  lack 
of  government  control  over  rural  areas  was  generally  recognized  and 
steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  government's  presence  in  such  areas. 
Police  control  over  rural  areas  was  expanded  in  Algeria,  Kenya , 
Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines.  This  expansion  of  responsibility  re- 
quired added  strength.  Thus,  in  Kenya  a regular  police  force  of  8,000 
at  the  end  of  1952  was  expanded  to  almost  22,000  (including  regulars, 
reserves,  and  special  police)  by  the  end  of  1953.  A force  of  10,000 
in  Malaysia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  was  increased  to  75,000 
regular  police  and  Special  Constabulary.  Not  only  were  regular  police 
units  increased  but  new  police  units  were  formed.  Thus,  in  Algeria 
184  mobile  groups  with  a total  of  8,700  personnel  were  organized. 

Kenya  formed  a General  Service  Unit  and  Malaysia  a Police  Field  Force 
for  special  operations.  Limitations  of  facilities  and  trained  cadres, 
however,  often  impede  recruitment.  This  problem  plagued  Colombia, 

Kenya,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines.  Obviously,  poorly  led  and  ill- 
trained  forces  create  problems. 

(2)  Other  parami 1 itary  forces.  Like  the  military  and  police 
forces,  paramilitary  organizations  existing  at  the  outset  of  an  emer- 
gency were  augmented  and  other  organizations  were  formed.  Thus,  a 
home  guard  of  5,000  in  Kenya  formed  shortly  after  the  emergency  com- 
menced eventually  grew  to  25,000.  If  such  forces  are  to  be  utilized 
effectively,  government  inputs  are  required  in  the  form  of  training, 
organization,  leadership,  and  control.  Where  such  training  is  ignored 
or  delayed,  the  results  can  be  fatal.  The  paramilitary  force  as  a sup- 
porter of  the  government  can  prove  a worthwhile  target  for  the  insur- 
gent. The  untrained  paramil itary  are  easy  victims  for  insurgent  attacks 
Severe  losses  can  damage  morale.  The  need  for  administrative  and  organi 
zational  support  to  paramilitary  forces  has  to  be  an  early  planning  re- 
qui rement. 
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c.  Intelligence. 


(1)  The  major  changes  during  the  conflict  period  were  to 
increase  personnel  engaged  in  intelligence  activities  and  expand  the 
area  of  coverage.  There  was  no  tendency  to  form  a single,  unified 
intelligence  agency.  In  Colorrbia  a separate  intelligence  service  was 
created  and  made  responsible  directly  to  the  President.  In  Kenya  the 
Special  Branch  was  enlarged  and  additional  subordinate  units  were 
formed  at  provincial  and  district  levels  to  increase  area  coverage. 

The  Kenya  police  organization  remained  responsible  for  intelligence 
for  both  military  and  administrative  needs  throughout  the  emergency. 

This  arrangement  was  also  tried  in  Malaysia.  The  Special  Branch  for 
intelligence  was  originally  under  the  Criminal  Investigation  Division 
of  the  police  force  and  was  later  given  separate  departmental  status. 

In  Venezuela  intelligence  responsibility  remained  divided  between  the 
police,  the  armed  forces  and  a civilian  agency.  Two  of  the  most  useful 
techniques  in  collecting  intelligence  were  interrogation  of  captured 
insurgents  and  the  use  of  informers.  In  the  case  of  the  former  technique 
incidents  of  torture  reported  from  Algeria,  while  it  no  doubt  yielded 
some  information  for  the  authorities,  caused  a backlash  of  antimilitarist 
sentiment  in  mainland  France.  Civilian  informers  used  in  Kenya,  Malaysia 
the  Philippines,  and  Venezuela  produced  useful  data. 

(2)  For  the  developing  nations,  a single  organization  respon- 
sible for  security  and  intelligence  within  the  country  has  much  to  re- 
commend it.  Where  intelligence  responsibilities  are  fragmented,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  define  the  respective  responsibilities  of  each 
organization  or  to  devise  means  of  coordinating  their  activities.  The 
different  organizations  tend  to  compete  and  withhold  information  from 
one  another.  Agents  of  dubious  reliability  might  get  on  the  payrolls 

of  several  intelligence  organizations  and  supply  them  with  the  same 
unreliable  information  which  will  thus  seem  to  obtain  multiple  con- 
fi  rmations. 

(3)  A special  branch  of  the  police  force  has  many  advantages 
as  the  organization  for  interne!  security  intelligence.  It  has  the 
benefit  of  long  experience  of  close  contact  with  the  populations  whereas 
the  military  will  have  had  very  limited  experience  with  such  contacts. 
Moreover,  military  units  are  subject  to  deployment  throughout  the 
country  at  any  time. 

d.  Insurgent  impacts.  , 

(1)  In  considering  the  government's  force  requirements  in  an 
emergency,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  insurgents'  organi- 
zation and  the  type  area  in  which  operations  are  to  be  conducted.  At 
the  outset  there  are  three  main  areas  of  activity.  There  are  the  pop- 
ulated areas  under  government  control  where  the  threat  is  subversion, 
terrorist  acts,  sabotage,  and  propaganda.  Eliminating  the  threat  is 
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the  responsibility  of  police  aided  by  intelligence  organizations. 

Next  there  is  the  rural  populated  area  where  control  is  disputed 
between  the  government  and  insurgents.  Such  an  area  is  mainly 
a police  responsibility  with  military  support.  The  third  area  is 
the  remote  lightly  populated  area,  including  jungles  and  swamps,  which 
is  under  insurgent  control.  Such  an  area  is  a military  responsibility. 

(2)  Fixed  ratios  for  the  size  of  the  government  force  in  re- 
lation to  the  insurgent  and  the  balance  between  regular  armed  forces  and 
paramilitary  forces  are  illusory.  There  are  many  factors  other  than 
operational  consideration  that  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  such 
as  the  costs  of  training,  equipping  and  maintaining  a soldier,  which  are 
at  least  one  and  a half  times  as  great  as  those  for  a policeman.  Terms 
of  service  and  demobilization  problems  are  significant.  For  example, 
the  police  can  offer  a lifetime  career  to  its  regulars.  The  am\y,  by 
contrast,  can  offer  only  temporary  service  and  presents  the  government 
with  the  problem  of  absorbing  servicemen  into  civilian  occupations. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  expansion  of  the  police  force  and  intelligence 
organization  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  additional  police  will  be 
required  to  provide  security  in  the  towns.  An  armed  constabulary,  not 
fully  trained  as  regular  police,  will  be  required  to  furnish  defense 

of  essential  installations  and  vital  points.  A police  field  force 
made  up  of  units  up  to  company  strength  may  be  utilized  in  disputed  areas. 

(3)  If  there  is  a conventionally  trained  and  organized  army, 
its  immediate  requirement  will  be  training  and  reorganization  for 
counterinsurgency  roles.  If  there  is  an  air  force,  its  role  will  be 
dual:  to  provide  transport,  and  hence  mobility  for  the  ground  forces, 
and  tactical  air  support.  This  latter  role  will  have  to  be  performed 
with  discretion  so  as  not  to  alienate  the  population. 
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SECTION  IV.  Security  and  Intelligence 
Operations  in  Conflict 


1.  MILITARY. 

a.  Urban  operations. 

(1)  Initially,  the  role  or  the  army  in  urban  areas  was  minor. 
This  was  true  in  Algeria,  Kenya,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines.  Major 
urban  violence  occurred  at  the  outset  of  the  insurgency  in  Columbia 

and  Venezuela,  and  only  in  Colombia  was  the  army  brought  into  operation. 
In  Algeria,  Kenya,  and  Venezuela  the  army  eventually  played  a major  role 
in  curbing  violence. 

(2)  In  Algeria  the  French  had  recourse  to  a program  called 
quadrillage  in  which  they  garrisoned  all  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets.  Quadrillage  tactics  were  supposed  to  isolate  the  guerrillas 
by  physically  denying  them  popular  support.  Eight  months  were  required 
by  the  French  to  restore  control  and  suppress  the  underground  network 
in  Algiers.  In  Kenya  disorders  became  so  severe--950  major  crimes  per 
month  in  Nairobi  alone--that  a special  operations  was  mounted  whereby 
25,000  British  troops  and  police  were  used  in  a massive  cordon  and 
search  of  the  65,000  Africans  in  the  capital.  Suspicious  persons 

were  detained  in  cantos.  At  the  close  of  the  operation  Nairobi  was  firm- 
ly in  British  hands,  the  crime  rate  diminished,  and  the  Mau  Mau  militant 
wing  was  denied  an  important  logistics  base. 

(3)  Army  successes  in  urban  areas  were  purchased  at  times  at 
substantial  cost.  Methods  were  used  that  are  not  normally  condoned. 
Suspicion  of  guilt  was  frequently  resolved  in  favor  of  the  government. 
Innocent  persons  were  killed  and  detained.  Urban  operations  being  car- 
ried out  in  front  of  a mass  audience,  even  small  abuses.,  had  major  rami- 
fications. Citizen  reaction  to  such  abuses  tended  to  create  doubt  in 
the  security  forces  and  play  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

b.  Rural  operations.  In  all  instances  studied  the  army  had  a 
major  role  in  providing  rural  security,  often  from  the  beginning  of 
the  emergency  period.  Initial  responses  were  similar.  They  consisted 
of  a static  defense  network  using  patrols,  and  routine  reactions  to 
insurgent  operations.  These  were  followed  by  large  scale  operations 
such  as  encirclements  and  area  sweeps.  The  French  sealed  off  the 
frontiers  between  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Additionally,  they  resettled 
persons  from  areas  having  large  rebel  forces  and  constituted  these 
areas  into  security  zones.  The  British  found  "flogging  the  jungle" 
with  large  numbers  of  troops  useless.  Of  greater  success  was  the  use 
of  small  unit  patrols  backed  by  extensive  planning,  intelligence,  and 
coordination.  Tactical  air  operations  against  guerrilla  personnel 

in  Malaysia  proved  generally  disappointing  because  of  jungle  conditions. 
Similarly,  in  Kenya  great  sweeps  through  the  forests  by  army  troops 
proved  a failure.  Bombing  of  these  forests  also  proved  to  be  con- 
troversial. The  same  applied  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  Vietnam. 
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c.  Results  of  military  operations. 

(1)  In  most  instances,  the  military  were  not  effective  in 
stetiming  the  rebellion,  protecting  the  population  or  in  managing  resources 

at  the  outset  of  the  emergency.  This  held  true  in  Algeria,  the  Philippines 
and  Kenya  as  well  as  in  Vietnam.  Little  imagination  was  exercised  in 
population  protection  and  in  resources  management.  In  time,  some  means 
were  identified  for  managing  the  problem,  but  these  too  did  not  produce  a 
positive  military  solution.  Thus,  in  Algeria  we  have  noted  the  tactics 
of  quadrillage;  in  Kenya,  the  cordon;  in  Nairobia,  the  search;  and  in 
Malaysia,  the  joint  military-police  tactical  effort  with  concentration  on 
small  unit  tactics.  Military  operations  generally  do  not  seem  able  to 
end  a strong  insurgent  threat  in  a limited  time.  Recourse  to  military 
operations  is  an  extreme  expedient  and  by  the  time  the  military  are  called 
upon  to  enter  the  picture,  the  insurgency  already  has  a substantial  grip 
upon  the  body  politic. 

(2)  As  one  principle  of  counterinsurgency,  Sir  Robert  Thompson 
cites  the  need  for  the  government  to  defeat  the  political  subversion  rather 
than  the  guerrillas.  The  intelligence  organization,  by  identifying  the 
individuals  in  the  underground  organization,  is  the  main  element  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  breakthrough.  As  another  principle  Sir  Robert  cites 
a government  need  to  secure  its  base  areas  first.  Base  areas  are  the  main 
towns,  ports,  airfields,  and  military  installations  as  well  as  heavily 
populated  rural  areas.  These  are  the  sources  of  supply  and  manpower  and 

to  secure  them  is  to  deny  these  assets  to  the  enemy. 

(3)  The  tactics  aimed  at  isolating  the  insurgents  from  the  peopl 
also  have  the  virtue  of  protecting  the  population  and  ultimately  of  winning 
support.  The  process  requires  population  control  measures  that  at  times 
appear  repressive  and  involve  some  discomfort.  These  harsh  facts  of  life 
point  up  the  need  for  psychological  campaigns  and  civic  action  programs  to 
run  concurrently  with  the  control  measures. 

(4)  In  securing  base  areas,  paramilitary  forces  can  provide  the 
static  security  and  the  military  can  be  used  in  a mobile  role  to  fend  off 
attacks  upon  these  areas  by  enemy  units.  As  a further  tactic  in  the  counter 
strategy,  the  military  can  be  used  to  disrupt  the  enemy's  organization.  His 
weakest  link  is  the  constant  movement  of  men  and  supplies  on  the  ground  with 
in  the  population,  on  the  fringes  of  the  populated  areas,  and  in  the  deep 
jungle.  The  intelligence  organization  and  paramilitary  forces  can  concen- 
trate on  the  populated  area  and  its  fringe.  .The  military  will  operate  on 
the  outer  fringe  and  in  the  jungle. 

(5)  Guerrilla  forces  are  just  as  vulnerable  to  ambush  as  are  the 
government's.  The  night  and  the  jungle  are  as  useful  to  government  forces 
as  to  the  enemy.  This  points  up  the  need  for  training  in  the  jungle,  at 
night,  and  in  small  units.  Many  of  the  most  successful  ambushes  in  Malaysia 
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were  carried  out  by  parties  of  two  to  five  men  at  night  on  trails  the  enemy 
were  known  to  be  using.  With  modem  weapons  the  firepower  of  a small  party 
is  such  that  it  can  take  on  a larger  insurgent  unit,  inflict  heavy  casual- 
ties, and  fade  away.  The  result  is  to  disrupt  the  enemy's  supply  organi- 
zation and  deny  him  freedom  of  movement. 

(6)  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a need  for  other  kinds 
of  operations,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  inflicting  of  casualties 
upon  insurgents  does  not  destroy  the  enemy's  organizational  infrastructure. 

2.  POLICE  AND  PARAMILITARY  FORCES. 

a.  In  Algeria  paramilitary  force  operations  covered  a wide  range  of 
activities.  Some  forces  were  used  as  auxiliaries  in  regular  army  units 
with  an  identical  role.  Some  were  used  as  auxiliary  police.  Large  numbers 
of  Moslems  served  in  village  self-defense  units.  A European  home  guard 

defended  farms  villages.  The  most  usual  role  for  oaramilitarv  force? 
was  defensive.  Home  guard  units  functioned  not  only  in  Algeria  but  in  Kenya, 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  Vietnam.  At  times  these  forces  were  used  in 
offensive  operations,  usually  as  blocking  forces. 

b.  If  they  are  to  be  useful  to  the  overall  plan  of  operation,  the 
efforts  of  these  forces  must  be  coordinated.  Their  coordination  usually 
devolved  upon  the  organization  designated  to  give  them  the  greatest  degree 
of  support.  In  Algeria  it  was  an  army  function.  In  Kenya  and  Malaysia  it 
was  a police  duty.  When  the  operation  was  defensive,  coordination  was  ef- 
fected through  cooperative  defense  schemes  and  the  use  of  mixed  patrol. 

This  was  the  mode  of  operation  in  Kenya.  When  the  operation  was  offensive, 
the  coordinating  measures  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  operation. 

If  the  paramilitary  force  was  operating  as  a guerrilla  band,  coordination 
was  effected  by  withdrawal  of  other  forces  from  the  area  while  the  para- 
military operation  was  in  progress.  At  times  coordination  was  achieved 

by  combining  paramilitary  forces  with  the  police  or  army  for  small  scale 
operations.  These  efforts  proved  successful  in  Kenya  and  suggest  that 
integration  of  paramilitary  units  into  regular  units  may  be  the  best  so- 
lution to  the  coordination  problem  as  well  as  the  best  use  of  these  forces. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  paramilitary  forces  was  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  organizational  support  and  coordination  they  were  provided.  In  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia  there  was  no  coordination  and,  therefore,  no  results 
were  to  be  expected.  Their  effectiveness  in  Algeria  was  mixed.  Although 
they  freed  French  forces  for  other  activity,  their  effectiveness  in  de- 
fensive roles  was  modest. 

s 

c.  In  Malaysia  these  forces  assisted  the  military  forces  by  pro- 
viding guards  for  installations  while  the  military  engaged  in  offensive 
operations  against  guerrilla  bands.  In  Vietnam  these  forces  were  probably 
too  prolific  in  number  of  organizations.  At  one  point  there  were:  the  . 

Civil  Guard,  the  Self-Defense  Corps,  the  Gendarmarie,  the  National  Police, 
the  Republican  Youth,  the  Hamlet  Militia.  Such  a proliferation  of  forces 
led  to  confusion  over  roles,  and  coordination  of  their  efforts  oecame 

an  insuperable  problem.  Paramilitary  effectiveness  appears  to  be  greatest 
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where  the  paramilitary  forces  receive  organizational  guidance*  training, 
leadership,  and  coordination  by  a regular  security  force  and  where  their 
operations  are  small  unit  type  conducted  jointly  with  regular  forces. 

3.  INTELLIGENCE  ORGANIZATION. 

a.  In  Sir  Robert  Thompson's  view,  no  government  can  hope  to  defeat 
an  insurgent  movement  unless  it  gives  top  priority  to  its  intelligence 
organization.  Intelligence  can  provide  warning  of  insurgent  activity, 
and  knowledge  of  the  insurgent  organization , its  personnel,  plans,  and 
tactics.  It  can  also  pinpoint  the  causes  of  popular  discontent  and  can 
determine  popular  reaction  to  insurgent  and  government  activities. 

b.  Information  can  be  provided  by  agents,  loyal  citizens,  captured 
enemy  personnel,  and  documents.  The  French  had  recourse  to  torture  in  ef- 
forts to  extract  information  from  prisoners.  Forms  of  brutality  were  used 
in  Kenya  and  have  been  reported  in  Vietnam  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
rogation of  captured  prisoners.  The  most  consistently  used  technique  for 
obtaining  good  intelligence  was  the  traditional  one  involving  the  civilian 
informer.  This  technique  proved  useful  in  Kenya,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Venezuela.  Money  and  other  forms  of  payment  provided  an  inducement  to 
provide  information.  When  it  becomes  apparent  to  the  population  that  the 
government  is  likely  to  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  insurgency,  members  of 
the  population  become  ready  sources  of  information. 

4.  JUDICIARY.  In  most  cases  studied  the  governments  declared  a state  of 
emergency  for  a portion  if  not  all  of  the  emergency.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  government  is  able  to  invoke  emergency  legislation  already  on 
the  books  or  to  enact  the  necessary  legal  measures.  It  is  important  that 
the  government  operate  within  the  law.  By  virtue  of  emergency  laws,  certain 
rights  can  be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  citizenry.  Some  of  the  mea- 
sures adopted  included: 

a.  Suspension  of  habeas  corpus.  This  principle  of  law,  usually 
associated  with  Anglo-American  jurisdictions,  limits  tne  powers  of  the 
State  in  matters  of  arrest,  detention,  and  treatment  of  suspected  persons. 

It  protects  persons  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  requiring  authorities 
to  institute  formal  charges  in  court.  In  most  instances  habeas  corpus  pro- 
cedures were  suspended  at  least  for  a time  during  conflict  periods.  Govern- 
ments could  arrest  and  hold  suspects  without  going  through  normal  legal  and 
judicial  procedures.  Known  supporters  of  the  insurgency  against  whom  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  could  be  held  indefinitely.  This  technique  ended 
the  detainee's  effective  support  of  the  insurgency.  The  danger,  however, 

in  indiscriminate  arrests  is  the  possibility  of  radicalizing  previous  neu- 
trals and  creating  a source  for  insurgent  recruits. 

b.  Control  of  communications,  press,  and  public  assembly. 

c.  Restrictions  on  possession,  movement  of  food,  weapons,  and  commo- 
dities. 

d.  Civilian  registration  and  identification. 
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e.  Control  of  civilian  residence  and  movement.  In  Algeria,  Kenya, 
and  Malaysia  large-scale  relocations  of  civilians  took  place  on  a compul- 
sory basis  with  the  objective  of  isolating  vulnerable  and  susceptible  el- 
ements of  the  civil  population  from  the  insurgents.  The  populace  would 
thereby  be  protected  from  demands  of  money,  food,  recruits,  labor-,  and 
intelligence.  Tactical  operations  were  also  facilitated.  In  Algeria,  one 
million  to  two  million  persons  were  "regrouped";  in  Kenya,  one  million;  and 
in  Malaysia,  400,000.  This  control  measure  while  harsh  had  a few  positive 
aspects.  In  Kenya  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  land  consolidation  and 
the  issurance  of  land  titles.  In  Malaysia  the  new  homes  were  better  than 
former  habitations. 

f.  Penalties  for  aiding  insurgents.  Illustrative  of  the  measures 
adopted  under  emergency  powers  are: 

(1)  Algeria.  The  French  were  empowered  to  search,  arrest,  de- 
tain, deport,  relocate,  impose  curfews  and  travel  restrictions,  prohibit 
demonstrations  and  public  gatherings,  restrict  possession  of  arms,  and 
institute  an  identification  card  system.  However,  these  measures  were  not 
invoked  until  5 months  after  the  initial  outbreak  of  violence  and  the  civil 
administration  was  too  thin  and  politically  unreliable.  Enforcement  suf- 
fered. 


(2)  Kenya.  A state  of  emergency,  declared  in  1953,  enabled  the 
British  to  detain  suspects,  impose  prohibited  and  restricted  zones,  ban 
political  activity,  and  register  weapons  and  people.  The  Africans  feared 
the  identity  card  system  and  the  insurgents  played  on  the  fear. 

(3)  Malaysia.  Extremely  detailed  emergency  regulations  were 
invoked  affecting  virtually  every  aspect  of  daily  life.  In  affected  areas 
the  place  of  residence,  freedom  of  movement,  and  possession  of  goods,  parti- 
cularly foodstuffs,  were  closely  prescribed.  Employers  had  to  register 
workers.  Local  authorities  had  to  register  local  residents.  Householders 
and  landlords  had  to  register  persons  on  their  premises.  Suspects  could  be 
held  without  bail.  Chinese  and  Indian  detainees  without  citizenship  status 
could  be  deported.  Severe  penalties  were  invoked  for  supporting  the  insur- 
gency-death for  unauthorized  possession  of  weapons,  life  imprisonment  for 
harboring  insurgents,  7 years  for  giving  false  information.  Collective 
punishment  of  an  entire  village  by  fine  and  curfew  was  useful.  These  re- 
strictions could  be  remitted  or  lifted  as  a reward  for  evidence  of  commu- 
nity cooperation. 

5.  IMPACT  OF  EMERGENCY  MEASURES.  The  psychological  impact  of  emergency 
measures  was  generally  good  in  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines.  In  Algeria, 
Kenya,  and  Colombia  the  reaction  was  mixed  depending  upon  the  part  of  the 
population  affected.  The  value  of  emergency  power  lies  in  the  grant  to  a 
government  of  a legal  basis  for  its  actions.  While  a government  might 
not  immediately  recapture  support  of  many  neutrals  or  insurgent  supporters 
by  adherence  to  legal  forms,  by  nonadherence  the  government  risks  loss  of 
its  natural  and  loyal  supporters. 
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6.  CONCLUSIONS . A codified  and  detailed  system  of  emergency  regulations 
and  instrumentalities  for  their  enforcement  are  important  factors  in  pop- 
ulation protection  and  resources  control.  The  measures  are  merely  tools 
and  their  effectiveness  is  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  admini- 
strative apparatus  employing  them.  In  their  employment  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  distinguish  between  the  insurgent  and  the  noninsurgent  political 
opposition.  The  application  of  laws  and  their  effectiveness  require  re- 
view frequently.  The  tough  laws  in  Malaysia  during  the  emergency, whereby 
all  Chinese  found  in  a declared  trouble  spot  were  deported  and  the  other 
act  whereby  the  government  could  impose  a collective  fine  on  all  the  in- 
habitants of  an  area  where  the  people  were  uncooperative,  were  dropped 
after  being  used  only  two  or  three  times. 
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CHAPTER  6 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  MILITARY 


1.  INTRODUCTION.  Military  theory  of  insurgency  is  basically  concerned 
with  the  principles  governing  the  use  of  force  between  two  or  more 
parties  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  a point  of  losing  the  will  or  the  ability 
to  fight  and  eventual  submission.  The  reasons,  causes,  or  determinants 
of  the  contest  of  force  are  not  relevant  to  military  science.  For 
example,  this  eliminates  from  a military  theory  of  insurgency  the  end- 
less discussion  on  "what  causes  insurgency?"  What  are  relevant  to  mili- 
tary science  are  the  resources  which  allow  the  enen\y  to  fight.  Accord- 
ing to  tested  military  definitions,  these  resources  may  be  political, 
economic,  sociological,  psychological,  physical,  and  military.  They 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  national  power.*  Increase  of  these  resources 
as  well  as  their  protection  is  a grand  strategic  problem  of  each  nation, 
and  their  transformation  into  offensive  and  defensive  instruments  of 
force  becomes  the  grand  logistic  problem.  Controlled  use  of  all  the 
resources  against  the  enemy  is  the  resolution  phase  of  the  conflict  in- 
volving field  strategy,  logistics  and  tactics.  The  application  of 
force,  where  it  is  more  effective  in  reducing  the  enemy  and  where  it 
is  less  costly  to  apply,  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  military  science. 
This  principle  is  of  particular  importance  to  insurgent  warfare,  which 
by  definition  "acts  violently  from  within,  against  the  political,  social, 
economic,  military  and  civil  vulnerabilities":  it  indicates  a distinct 

military  characteristic  of  this  type  of  warfar°,  since  it  hits  at  the 
resources  of  national  power,  concentrating  on  strategic  vulnerabilities 
in  contrast  to  the  tactical  emphasis  of  conventional  warfare. 

a.  The  military  interpretation  of  conflict.  The  military  approach 
to  conflict  based  on  factual  observation  is  reflected  in  the  FM  100-5 
definition.  The  addition  of  some  general  terms  extends  it  to  all  con- 
flicts within  a given  nation. 

Conflicts  between  nations  (or  parties)  will  vary 
from  mild  disagreements  and  conflicts  of  interests 
to  basic  and  irreconcilable  differences  in  nation- 
al (or  sectional)  ideologies  and  objectives.  The 
former  are  often  resolved  by  arbitration  or  con- 
cessions and  do  not  necessarily  result  in  hostili- 
ties between  the  nations  (or  patties)  concerned. 

The  latter  type  of  conflict  may  be  considered  a 
form  of  war,  whether  characterized  by  the  employ- 
ment of  military  force  or  by  the  application  of 
national  (or  sectoral)  power  short  or  military 
force. 


Current  arny  definitions  use  the  terms  "country"  and  "nation"  inter- 
changeably, leading  to  a confusion  of  terms  appearing  in  stability 
operations  doctrine.  The  question  can  be  presented,  "What  do  the  In- 
surgents attack:  the  nation,  the  country,  or  the  government?"  In  the 
definition  of  "subversion"  insurgents  are  referred  to  as  the  enemy. 
Actually,  the  insurgents  are  attacking  their  own  state— an  organized 
entity.  Military  doctrine  could  be  clarified  considerably  by  consist- 
ent use  of  precise  terms. 

The  state  is  a legal  entity  with  sovereign  power 
over  population  and  territory.  It  is  represent- 
ed by  a paramount  organization,  called  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  sovereignty  is  delegated, 
sustained  and  generally  recognized,  de  jure  or 
de  facto,  by  other  states  vorming  the  world's 
international  community. 

"Country"  refers  to  a geographical  area  in  which  a state  exercises 
sovereign  power.  Often  states  are  sovereign  over  various  geographically 
separated  countries,  as  was  the  case  with  Pakistan.  Conversely,  a state 
may  be  deprived  of  some  territory,  without  losing  its  legal  status  or 
its  international  identity.  The  concept  "nation"  refers  to  an  ethnic  or 
cultural  group;  in  this  sense  Croatians  and  Slovenese  are  "nations"  with- 
in the  state  Federated  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  Sovereign  states  some- 
times claim  that  the  whole  of  their  population  is  part  of  "a  nation." 

Not  infrequently  an  ethnic  group  disclaims  to  be  a part  of  a "nation," 
meaning  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  state:  the 

Ibos  leadership  rejected  Nigerian  nationhood  and  created  a sovereign 
entity  of  their  own,  which  they  called  Biafra.  States  of  old  standing, 
with  centuries  of  uncontested  sovereignty,  have  become  identified  with 
the  concept  of  nation.  These  are  the  so-called  "homogeneous  states." 

Other  states  have  not  yet  assimilated  the  population  over  which  they 
exercise  sovereignty  into  a self-identified  nationality  aggregate. 
Ethiopia's  population  consists  of  eight  ethnic  groups,  rone  represent- 
ing a majority;  53  percent  of  Laos'  population  is  composed  of  some  200 
tribal  entities  with  distinct  ethnic  traits;  in  both  countries  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  composed  of  multiple  minorities.  Any  one 
of  the  major  ethnic  groups  may  at  any  given  time  seek  and  claim  the 
right  of  self  government  or,  conversely,  to  use  force  to  assume  control 
of  the  existing  government.  When  the  force  available  to  a state 
diminishes  drastically,  secessionist  or  subversive  movements  are  likely 
to  occur.  In  most  cases  these  movements  pose  no  threat  except  when  the 
force  available  to  the  state  continues  deteriorating.  The  military  is 
the  dominant  force  element  of  the  state  even  to  the  point  of  being  "the 
monopoly  of  force,"  but  there  are  other,  smaller  reservoirs  of  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government,  such  as  the  police,  paramilitary  organi- 
zations, or  tribal  and  political  labor  groups.  However,  armed  forces  are 
likely  to  oppose  the  buildup  of  any  paramilitary  organization  which  could 
challenge  their  position.  From  a military  point  of  view,  the  causes  of 
conflict  are  "basic  and  irreconcilable  differences"  between  parties  in 
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opposition.  There  is  empirical  evidence  that  basic  differences  become 
irreconcilable  when  one  party  believes  that  conciliation  is  undesirable, 
i.e.,  when  basic  objectives  can  be  reached  by  other  means  such  as  war. 

To  reach  this  state,  after  analysis  of  the  balance  of  forces,  both 
contenders  believe  that  such  a balance  is  in  their  favor. 

b.  The  role  of  force  in  societies.  It  can  be  argued  that  force 
is  self  defeating,  that  it  presents  consensus  and  agreement,  and  that 
compromise  and  negotiation  are  the  only  way  to  solve  basic  differences 
among  parties.  This  line  of  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  military,  as  the  institutionalized  element  of  the  force  of  the 
state,  is  obsolescent  in  modern  society.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  also 
be  argued  that 

Force  constitutes  one  of  the  major  foundations 
of  social  structure.  The  processes  by  which 
the  force  is  expended,  exchanged  and  accumu- 
lated or  lost  are  universal  in  social  inter- 
action, because  force  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental resources  people  and  groups  need  to 
elicit  cooperation,  help,  and  conformity 
from  one  another. 2 

The  principal  function  of  force  is  deterrence— the  ability  to  formulate 
credible  threats  to  those  engaging  in  unlawful  activities.  Deterrence 
is  the  basis  of  law  enforcement.  Force  is  defined  as  follows: 

The  capability  to  reduce  the  will  and  to 
obtain  compliance  of  others  through  threat 
or  use  of  organized  and  controlled 
violence. 

c . Insurgent  war  in  light  of  the  general  concepts  of  war.  1 1 has 
been  suggested  that  insurgent  war  is  an  unconventional  aspect  of  war.  and 
even  that  it  is  not  a war  at  all,  but  a political,  economic,  and  social 
problem. 3 On  the  other  hand,  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler  made  the  following 
statement: 


It  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  say 
that  the  problem  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
primarily  political  and  economic  rather 
than  military.  I do  not  agree.  The 
essence  of  the  problem  in  Vietnam  is 
military. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  presentation  that  insurgent  war  is  simply  one 
category  of  the  general  concept  of  war. 
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2.  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  WAR  IN  INSURGENT  WARFARE.  The 
"means  of  war"  is  the  totality  of  resources  allocated  to  the  military  for 
war;  it  is  the  sum  total  of  combat  power  available  to  a state.  The 
intellectual  elements  of  combat  power  are  imaginative  and  effective 
planning,  leadership  and  discipline:  the  emotional  elements  are  moral 
strength  and  esprit  de  corps.  Organizational  elements  include  coordi- 
nation and  control,  training  and  preparedness,  and  unity  of  effort. 
Physical  elements  are  composed  of  manpower,  firepower,  communications, 
equipment,  supply,  transportation  and  mobility.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  measure  objectively  the  intellectual  and  organizational  elements, 
the  physical  elements  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  costs  of  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance. 

a.  The  art  of  warfare  and  the  means  of  war. 

(1)  The  art  of  warfare  has  developed  in  close  relationship 
to  the  "means  of  war."  Irreconcilable  differences  between  parties  have 
always  existed,  and  force  has  been  one  of  the  major  forms  of  conflict  re- 
solution, but  the  means  by  which  force  could  be  efficiently  applied  have 
often  determined  the  art  of  applying  it.  Soldiers  have  had  to  manage 
the  best  they  could  with  what  they  had  available.  The  physical  elements 
available  have  been  expanded  by  the  introduction  of  organizational  im- 
provements and  by  intellectual  accomplishments.  The  emergence  of  mili- 
tary formations  from  fighting  hordes  coincides  with  the  emergence  of 
military  science.  Military  history  has  been  divided  into  "the  age  of 
muscle"  in  which  the  Macedonian  sarissa,  the  Roman  short  sword,  and  the 
English  long  bow  played  an  overwhelming  role;  into  the  "age  of  gunpowder,* 
which  began  with  the  first  cannon  in  1326,  developed  into  the  arquesbus, 
the  flintlock  and  the  smoothbore  cannon;  and  into  the  "age  of  technology," 
which  began  in  1849  with  the  introduction  of  the  high  velocity  rifle 
bullet,  the  machine  gun  and  the  high  explosive  shell,  up  to  the  atomic 
weaponry  of  1945.  Each  new  technological  development  in  weaponry  re- 
quired new  organizational  improvements  and  new  intellectual  dispositions 
manifested  in  strategic  and  tactical  innovations.  The  increase  in  man- 
power and  costly  weapons  was  achieved  at  the  cost  of  internal  changes, 
in  which  the  state  had  to  become  stronger  to  obtain  the  means  to  wage 
war. 


(2)  In  order  to  use  force,  for  both  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes,  states  faced  the  very  expensive  problems  of  raising  men, 
weapons,  and  supplies.  The  development  of  the  modern  state  coincides 
with  the  development  of  large  armies.  On  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, France  maintained  an  army  of  180,000  soldiers,  but  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  1,169,000  conscripts  were  called.  Napoleon  raised 
2,100,000  men  from  September  1805  to  November  1813.  As  the  cost  of 
weapons  increased,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  and 
service  soldiers  in  the  field.  The  Imperial  Russian  Arniy  during  World 
War  1 sent  some  unarmed  contingents  to  the  front  line  in  the  expectations 
that  they  would  receive  the  weapons  of  the  casualties.  After  that  war 
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TABLE  12.  Manpower,  artillery,  magnitude  of  battles,  and 
frequency  of  engagements 
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♦Computed  on  the  average  from  30  battles  each  year. 
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it  became  clear  that  the  possibility  of  waging  warfare  on  a grand  scale 
required  a large  economic  base,  which  only  the  major  powers  could  afford. 
With  World  War  II  the  cost  of  weapons  reached  excessive  levels  with  few 
nations  being  able  to  afford  nuclear  weapons. 

(3)  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  each  technological 
development  imposed  new  strategies  and  tactics.  The  Macedonian  sarissa 
imposed  the  "phalanx"—  a division  of  4,096  professionals  used  as  a 
shock  force.  The  Roman  short  sword  generated  the  "centuria,"  a company- 
size  unit  of  120  men,  capable  of  deploying  in  flexible  formation  of  con- 
siderable mobility  and  maneuverability.  The  English  long  bow  introduced 
mixed  formations  of  bowmen,  light  and  heavy  infantry.  The  arguebus  and 
the  musket  led  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  to  adopt  thin  infantry  forma- 
tions, which  with  their  superior  firepower  and  decreased  vulnerability 
defeated  the  massive  Spanish  "tercio"  squares.  The  introduction  of  the 
machinegun  and  the  high  explosive  shell  changed  the  close  formations  to 
the  platoon  base  tactics  of  World  War  I.  ltimately,  present  weapon  and 
delivery  systems  have  changed  the  tactics  of  World  War  II.  It  can  be 
concluded  that  the  means  of  war  have  imposed  changes  in  the  organizational 
structure  and  in  the  planning  of  war. 

b.  Strategy--the  science  of  the  utilization  of  the  means  of  war. 

The  enormous  influence  of  Clausewitz  on  military  thinking  led  modem 
professional  soldiers  to  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  the  problems 
of  application  of  the  means  of  war  made  available  to  them  by  the  state. 
Clausewitz  identified  strategy  as  "the  art  of  making  use  of  given  means 
in  combat."  Further  he  stated  that 

The  theory  of  war  itself  is  occupied  not  with 
perfecting  these  means  but  with  their  use  for 
the  object  of  war.^ 

General  Moltke  reiterated  the  "classical"  Clausewitz  position,  defining 
strategy  as 

The  practical  adaptation  of  the  means  placed 
at  the  general's  disposal  to  the  attainment 
cf  the  object  in  view.^ 

Captain  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  stressed  that 

Strategy  depends  for  success,  first  and  most, 
on  a sound  calculation  and  coordination  of 
the  end  and  the  means. 

In  the  definition  of  Clausewitz,  strategy  forms  the  plans  of  war,  maps 
out  the  proposed  courses  of  the  different  campaigns  which  compose  war 
and  regulates  the  battles  to  be  fought  in  each.®  Captain  Liddell  Hart 
objects  to  this  concept  on  the  grounds  that  in  one  sense  it  is  too  large. 
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since  it  impinges  upon  "grand  strategy"~or  "national  strategy";  further, 
it  narrows  the  meaning  of  strategy  to  the  pure  utilization  of  battle, 
thus  conveying  the  idea  that  battle  is  the  only  means  to  the  strategic 
end.7  This  compares  with  the  U.S.  JCS  and  Army  definition  of  military 
strategy: 


The  art  and  science  of  employing  the  armed 
forces  of  a nation  to  secure  the  objectives 
of  national  policy  by  the  application  of 
force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

Liddell  Hart  states  that  strategy  is  not  concerned  with  the  overcoming 
of  energy's  resistance,  which  is  the  province  of  tactics,  but  that  its 
purpose  is  "to  diminish  the  possibilities  of  resistance  by  exploiting  the 
elements  of  movement  and  surprise."®  Movement  represents  the  physical 
element  while  surprise  lies  in  the  psychological  sphere.  Movement 
generates  surprise,  and  surprise  gives  impetus  to  movement  by  hindering 
the  enemy's  countermeasures  and  countermovements . All  these  elements 
belong  to  strategy:  strategy  creates  the  conditions  of  fighting  and 
tactics  begins  with  the  actual  fighting.  In  Liddell  Hart's  words,  the 
aim  of  strategy 

...is  not  so  much  to  seek  battle  as  to  seek  a 
strategic  situation  so  advantageous  that  if  it 
does  not  of  itself  produce  the  decision  its  _ 
continuation  by  battle  is  sure  to  achieve  this. 

He  redefines  the  difference  between  the  strategist  and  the  tactician. 

The  tactician  is  concerned  with  overcoming  the  resistance,  on  the 
offensive  of  the  energy  by  the  direct  application  of  force,  by  fighting. 
The  strategist  is  concerned  with  obtaining  a situation  of  superior  com- 
bat power  which  may  deter  the  enemy  from  fighting  or  secure  his  defeat 
in  case  of  confrontation.  In  short,  good  strategy  is  not  only  combat- 
determining but  combat-deterrent.  Strategy  aims  at  presenting  two 
alternatives  to  the  enemy:  to  fight  under  unfavorable  conditions  or 

avoid  fighting  by  withdrawal  or  submission. 

c.  Guerrilla  warfare--extension  of  the  concepts  of  strategy  and 
tactics.  In  World  War  II  guerrilla  warfare  became  very  widespread  w i th 
a major  psychological  impact  upon  the  enemy  affecting  their  morale. 

Guerrilla  warfare  reverses  the  normal  practice 
of  warfare,  strategically  by  seeking  to  avoid 
battle,  and  tactically  by  evading  any  engage- 
ment where  it  is  likely  to  suffer  losses. 

A different  point  of  view  is  presented  by  Mao-Tse-tung  in  his  maxims  on 
guerrilla  warfare. 

To  gain  territory  is  no  cause  for  joy,  and  to 
lose  territory  is  no  cause  for  sorrow.” 
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The  peculiar  quality  of  guerrilla  operations  lies 
entirely  in  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise.. A 
guerrilla  unit. . .should  think  frequently  about  the 
ways  in  which  it  can  appear,  .where  the  enemy  does 
not  expect  it... Then,  following  the  principle  that 
"the  thunderclap  leaves  no  time  to  cover  one's 
ears"  the  unit  can  strike... and  vanish  without  a 
trace.12 

If  we  do  not  have  a one  hundred  per  cent  guarantee 
of  victory  we  should  not  fight  a battle. . .when  the 
enemy  is  well  armed  and  hi s troops  numerous  and 
courageous. .we  have  to  evade  clashes.13 

Liddell  Hart  believes  that  "guerrilla  warfare"  alone  cannot  achieve 
favorable  resolution  except  through  psychological  means,  by  causing  the 
weakening  or  the  collapse  of  the  will  to  fight  or  resist  the  enemy.  The 
guerrilla  movement  which  in  World  War  II  became  "an  almost  universal 
feature"  did  not  achieve  ultimate  resolution  anywhere,  except  in  those 
areas  where  the  defeated  armies  had  left  a vacuum  of  force.14  Mao-tse- 
tung  himself  does  not  claim  that  guerrilla  fighting  alone  can  bring 
military  victory.  The  guerrilla  is  a means  to  harass  the  enemy  and, 
more  important,  to  divide  the  population,  to  split  it  away  from  the 
government  by  pointing  out  government  failures  in  guaranteeing  law  and 
order,  and  the  security  of  persons  and  property.  George  K.  Tanham15 
spoke  of  the  need  of  the  insurgent  to  establish  absolute  control  over 
the  population  by  illegal  means— by  means  a government  could  not  afford 
to  use— generally  resulting  in  the  "encadrization,"  i.e.,  semi-mili- 
tarization of  the  insurgent-controlled  population  into  cells  or  cadres. 
The  mix  of  psychological,  political,  and  military  methods  and  aims  of 
guerrilla  warfare  confused  the  analysts.  Thus,  •tacticians  became  in- 
terested in  guerrilla- tactics,  and  politicians  in  guerrilla  politics: 
the  action  of  guerrillas  became  the  deep  concern  of  political  leaders 
and  of  military  tacticians.  The  end  result  was  the  belief  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  war:  "conventional  war,"  and  "unconventional  war," 

somewhat  outside  the  established  tactics  politics  and  ideology.  The 
writers  and  politicians  wondered  how  could  a citizen  become  a guerrilla 
fighter,  and  why  should  the  civilian  population  support  him.  The  issue 
of  "population  support"  became  so  magnified  that  the  tactician  was 
denied  competence  on  the  subject  of  guerrillas  as  a "fighting  problem." 
The  tactician  in  turn  devised  tactical  means  to  reclaim  his  competence 
by  instituting  the  concept  of  military  civic  action.  But  as  Charles 
Wolf,  Jr.,  and  others  have  observed,  "military  civic  action"  as  a 
tactical  answer  to  an  erroneously  formulated  problem  was  no  satisfactory 
solution.'6  Another  problem  was  the  assumption  that  guerrilla  tactics 
could  only  be  implemented  by  the  guerrilla  fighters.  This  error  has 
been  definitely  rejected  by  current  Army  doctrine,  as  it  became  clear 
to  professional  soldiers  that  such  tactics  could  be  implemented  by  any 
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trained  combatant.  Still  another  fallacy  was  to  treat  "guerrilla 
warfare"  as  an  "independent  phenomenon  of  political  origins,"17 
leading  to  the  development  of  a concept  of  unconventional  war, 
outside  the  body  of  military  strategy,  as  an  unorthodox  military 
concept  of  its  own.  "Guerrilla  warfare"  is  only  a set  of  tactics, 
and  it  is  tactical  in  the  sense  that  it  is  concerned  with  fighting. 
That  type  of  strategic  concept  is  "unconventional"  only  in  the 
semantic  sense  that  it  does  not  include  many  conventions  of  warfare, 
generally  upheld  by  Western  military  thinking.  But  it  is  militarily 
orthodox  because  it  respects  and  abides  by  the  principles  of  war 
and  the  universal  doctrines  of  military  science. 

d . Internal  war--the  application  of  the  means  available  to  non- 
industrial states.  Under  this  heading  three  major  issues  wi 1 1 be 
discussed:  ( 1 ) the  concept  of  insurgency  being  political  rather 

than  military,  (2)  the  processes  of  insurgency  as  it  refers  to  in- 
ternal war,  and  (3)  the  development  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
internal  war  as  a military  application  of  the  means  available  to 
nonindustrial  nations. 

(1)  Insurgency--the  political  identification  of  the  prob- 
lem. Three  basic  definitions  cover  the  concept  of  insurgency 
(formerly  called  "subversive  insurgency")  in  current  Army  doctrine: 

Subversion:  Action  designed  to  undermine  the 

military,  economic,  psychological,  moral , or 
political  strength  of  a nation.19 

Insurgency:  A condition  resulting  from  a 

revolt  or  insurrection  against  a constituted 
government  which  falls  short  of  civil  war. 

In  the  current  context  subversive  insurgency 
is  primarily  Communist  inspired. 

Insurgent  War:  A struggle  between  a consti- 

tuted government  and  organized  insurgents 
frequently  supported  from  without,  but 
acting  violently  from  within,  against  the 
political,  social,  economic,  military  and 
civic  vulnerabilities  of  a regime  to  b^ing 
about  its  internal  destruction  or  over- 
throw. Such  wars  are  distinguished  from 
lesser  insurgencies  by  the  gravity  of  the 
threat  to  government  and  the  insurgent 
object  of  eventual  regional  or  national 
control . 
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These  three  definitions  are  concordant  with  the  three  phases  of  insur- 
gency, as  defined  by  FM  31-23: 

Phase  I:  This  phase  includes  the  latent 
and  incipient  periods  and  extends  through 
periods  during  which  organized  subversive 
incidents  are  frequent,  but  there  are  no 
major  outbreaks  of  violence  against  the 
established  authority. 

Phase  II:  This  phase  is  reached  when  the 

subversive  movement  has  gained  sufficient 
local  or  external  support  to  initiate 
organized  guerrilla  warfare  or  related 
forms  of  violence  against  the  established 
authority. 

Phase  III:  The  situation  moves  from  Phase  II 

to  Phase  III  when  the  insurgency  becomes 
primarily  a war  of  movement  between  organized 
forces  of  the  insurgents  and  those  of  the 
established  government. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  stress  of  those  definitions  is  on  the  insur- 
gent, represented  as  a "civilian"  who  gradually  changes  from  a law 
abiding  citizen  to  a subversive,  from  a subversive  to  an  insurgent, 
and  from  an  insurgent  to  a guerrilla  fighter. 

(a)  The  "scenario"  implied  in  the  current  concepts. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  emphasize  that  current  concepts  assume 
that  this  individual  progression  into  violence  occurs  in  a situation 
of  underlying  peace,  calm,  and  tranquility.  For  example,  FM  100-20 
(3-1)  states  that: 

Conditions  that  favor  insurgency  usually  exist 
in  nations  which  are  breaking  a traditional 
order  but  have  not  yet  developed  a stable 
social  and  economic  structure  or  a popularly 
accepted  governmental  apparatus. 

Current  scenarios  mention  the  failure  of  governments  to  provide  the 
people  with  immediate  and  tangible  benefits;, cal  1 the  traditional  govern- 
ment unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  popular  expectations,  by  failing  to 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  grievances  of  the  people  or  failing  to 
provide  solutions  because  of  strong  factions  seeking  to  maintain  the 
status  quo;  and  note  that  grievances  and  lack  of  faith  in  the  programs 
or  capabilities  of  government  may  promote  smoldering  resentments.  In 
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short,  unmoved  by  the  dynamics  of  social  change,  a status  quo-minded 
government  ignores  the  grievances  of  the  people  and  thus  fosters 
smoldering  resentments,  which  an  insurgent  leadership  exploits  to  per- 
suade peaceable  and  orderly  law-abiding  citizens  to  enter  the  process 
of  becoming  insurgents  and  guerrilla  fighters.  To  support  these  state- 
ments, the  manual  lists  China,  Greece,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Laos, 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  Algeria,  Iran,  and  Indonesia  as  examples,  but  fails  to 
mention  that  the  "traditional  order"  which  had  existed  in  those  coun- 
tries until  1939  had  broken  down  during  and  after  World  War  II  when, 
with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  all  those  countries  had  been  theaters  of 
war  and  of  al 1 ied-sponsored  movements  of  national  liberation.  The 
mysterious  forces  of  dialectical  necessity  expounded  in  Marxist  sociol- 
ogy were  not  responsible  for  breaking  traditional  orders,  but  rather 
the  very  real  upheavals  of  World  War  II  and  its  aftermath.  The  fact 
that  traditional  orders  had  already  passed  and  that  the  societies  in- 
volved were  in  a state  of  upheaval  prior  to  the  development  of  insur- 
gency had  been  somewhat  ignored.  The  grievance  of  the  people  against 
a traditional  government  was  emphasized  when,  in  most  cases  cited,  no 
traditional  government  existed  but  only  transient,  provisional,  or 
improvised  administrations. 

The  scenario  of  current  concepts  is,  therefore,  unrealistic. 

(b)  Cultural,  constitutional,  and  political  concepts. 

A distinction  was  made  between  military,  cultural,  constitutional/ 
legal  and  political/policy  concepts.  The  same  distinction  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  insurgent  in  current  doctrine  when  presented  as  a legal 
concept.  The  insurgent  is  represented  as  the  person  who  attempts  to 
overthrow  an  incumbent  government  by  force  and  violence,  an  action 
which  is  both  a constitutional  and  legal  crime.  While  armed  forces 
the  world  over  do  not  ignore  legal  definitions,  they  are  not  the  best 
basis  upon  which  to  build  military  doctrine,  for  legal  science  and 
military  do  not  have  the  same  purposes  and  objectives.  The  Principles 
of  War,  for  example,  are  not  based  on  legal  definitions  but  on  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  military  science.  Constitutional  and  legal 
definitions  vary  from  country  to  country,  and  what  is  appropriate  in 
the  United  States  may  be  totally  irrelevant  to  a third  country  with 
different  constitutional  and  legal  systems.  This  is  particularly  per- 
tinent because  FM  100-20,  FM  31-23,  FM  41-10,  and  FM  33-1  are  written 
for  scenarios  which  take  place  in  other  countries,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  operations  to  support  sovereign  and  allied  states.  While 
it  is  certain  that  U.S.  constitutional/legal  constraints  are  valid 
whenever  U.S.  forces  operate,  a military  docftrine  based  on  U.S.  charac- 
teristics may  not  be  acceptable  to  other  sovereign  countries,  especially 
when  the  scenario  upon  which  it  is  built  is  incompatible  with  the  actual 
situation  existing  in  a particular  country. 
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(c)  Consequences  of  the  current  definition  of  the  insur- 
gent in  terms  of  the  standard  scenario  of  insurgency. 

1*  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  all  countries 
in  whicn  insurgency  movements  took  place  immediately  after  World  War  II 
did  not  enjoy  the  situation  of  calm,  peace,  and  tranquility  in  which 
the  law  abiding  citizen  was  somehow  driven  to  become  a subversive  and 
an  insurgent.  In  Greece  insurgent  action  took  place  in  the  aftermath 
of  a German  occupation,  and  the  insurgents  were  the  EAm/ELAS  guerrillas 
which  nad  been  initially  supported  and  assisted  by  Great  Britain  in 
order  to  harass  the  lines  of  communications  and  supply  of  the  German 
armies  operating  in  North  Africa.  The  Huk  movement  in  the  Philippines 
grew  out  of  the  manpower,  material,  and  the  experience  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  resistance  movement,  superimposed  on  a situation  of  latent 
ethnic  resistance  which  existed  even  prior  to  the  Spanish  American  War 
of  1898.  The  Indochinese  insurgents  received  some  weapons  and  train- 
ing from  General  Donovan's  OSS,  and  the  Chinese  Communist  "insurgents" 
had  been  operational  ever  since  the  Communist  takeover  in  Russia.  The 
Malayan  Insurgency  was  largely  ethnic  and  erupted  upon  the  upheavals 
of  the  Japanese  invasion,  and  as  a natural  consequence  of  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  independence  of  India.  The  Mau-Mau  rebellion 
of  Kenya  was  ethnic  and  tribal  and  reflected  the  worldwide  commotions 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  British  colonial  system.  The  Iranian 
troubles  followed  the  occupation  of  parts  of  the  national  territory 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  tribal  unrest  over  dynastic  problems,  and  the 
violent  episodes  of  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  The  Algerian  in- 
surgency was  not  only  financed  by  external  elements  and  physically 
supported  by  newly  independent  Tunisia,  but  occurred  after  Algeria 
had  been  the  theater  of  operations  of  the  North  African  campaign,  and 
wnen  the  French  overseas  empire  had  been  militarily  defeated  in 
Indocnina  and  internally  weakened  by  the  political  struggles.  The 
Ibo  rebellion  was  equally  tribal,  it  took  place  after  the  turbulences 
accompanying  tne  birth  of  Nigeria,  and  developed  in  the  context  of 
tne  larger  confrontation  between  the  Black  African  Nations  and. South 
Africa  and  the  Portuguese  territories. 

2.  In  no  case  can  one  observe  that  the  assump- 
tions of  current  doctrine  are  satisfied  by  reality.  Phase  I,  the 
pnase  of  latent  conspiracy  and  subversion,  does  not  take  place  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  tranquility.  It  takes  place  in  a scenario  of 
political  disarray  owing  to  preceding  upheavals  and  emotions  of  inter- 
national and  national  scope.  It  has  not  been  recognized  by  U.S.  Army 
doctrine  that  the  insurgent  operations  of  Phase  I refer  to  the  partic- 
ular problem  of  the  Communist  Party  to  establish  its  political  and 
paramilitary  undergrounds  in  a scene  of  general  upheaval  and  multi- 
lateral confrontation.  Such  was  the  situation  in  China,  where  the 
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Communist  Party  had  to  get  organized  and  rooted  amid  the  turbulence 
of  the  Japanese  invasion,  the  warring  factions  of  the  Kuomitang,  the 
roving  bands  of  Chinese,  Mongol  and  Turkoman  warlords,  and  the  multi- 
party agitation  in  the  cities.  Phase  I represents  the  problems  of 
a generally  small  Communist  Party  to  gain  the  organizational  buildup 
to  which  it  owes  its  successes,  to  impose  itself  not  only  upon  the 
government--which  may  be  the  last  on  the  list--but  upon  all  other 
rebellious  groups  against  which  it  must  compete  for  mobilization  base. 
Phase  I,  as  viewed  by  Communist  strategists,  refers  to  that  particu- 
lar stage  in  which  the  party  begins  preparing  for  war  using  the 
methods  and  procedures  that  characterize  military  organizations  the 
world  over:  recruitment,  training,  force  structuring.  Phase  I then 

is  a requirement  which  applies  to  Communists  and  to  everyone  else 
who  tries  to  contest  organized  and  controlled  force.  It  does  not 
take  place  in  a vacuum  and  certainly  not  necessarily  in  a time  of 
peace,  order,  and  tranquility.  Karl  Marx,  Friedrich  Engels,  Lenin, 
and  most  Communist  strategists  have  emphasized  over  and  over  again 
that  the  "revolution"  must  wait  for  the  "appropriate  moment."  In 
Lenin's  words: 


Marxism  asks  that  tne  various  types  of  struggle 
be  analyzed  within  their  historical  framework. 

To  discuss  conflict  outside  its  historical  and 
concrete  setting  is  to  misunderstand  elementary 
dialectic  materialism.  At  various  junctures  of 
economic  evolution,  and  depending  upon  changing 
political,  national,  cultural,  social  and  other 
conditions,  differing  types  of  struggle  may  be- 
come important  and  even  predominant.^ 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  military  professionals  that  Lenin  is  mention- 
ing strategic  conditions  almost  in  the  same  words  used  by  most  military 
manuals.  Phase  I has  been  taken  out  of  context  and  represented  as  a 
whole  scenario,  while  the  real  scenario--the  situation  of  turbulence, 
political  upheaval,  aftermath  of  war  and  defeat  and  weakness  of  govern- 
ments in  which  Phase  I insurgent  operations  adjust  to  Lenin's  "concrete 
historical  setting"--has  been  forgotten.  The  misconception  of  the 
real  meaning  of  Phase  I has  led  to  the  thesis  that  "as  the  grievances 
of  the  people  grow,"  Phase  I is  succeeded  by  Phase  II,  which  is  in  turn 
followed  by  Phase  III.  This  grievance-propelled  automatic  escalation 
is  not  convincing.  The  insurgent  staff  cannot  escalate  to  Phase  II 
operations  until  some  preconditions  have  bee/i  achieved.  In  turn,  the 
access  to  Phase  III  requires  military  means,  manpower,  weapons,  supplies, 
organization,  all  the  elements  essential  to  a military  staff  to  conduct 
a war  of  movement. 
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3.  It  has  been  shown  that  insurgencies  appear  in 
times  of  political  turmoil  and  upheaval.  But  there  is  nothing  of  tur- 
moil in  an  insurgency.  On  the  contrary,  a successful  insurgency  is 

as  orderly,  as  disciplined,  as  any  other  military  action.  As  Edward 
Meade  Earle  observed  in  his  analysis  of  the  Russian  revolution,  revo- 
lutionary strategy  must  be  related  to  military  efficiency  and  even  to 
orthodox  military  methods.  In  the  chaos,  upheaval,  and  turmoil  which 
mark  revolutionary  situations,  the  insurgency  is  the  anti  revolutionary 
element,  because  it  is  the  organizational  movement  amidst  a sea  of 
disorganization.  This  has  been  repeatedly  perceived,  but  not  satis- 
factorily integrated  into  current  doctrine,  because  it  is  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  political  concepts  of  "insurgent"  and  "insurgency." 

4.  The  fact  that  an  individual  breaks  the  po- 
litical order  and  engages  in  violent  action  is  a politically-relevant 
phenomenon.  It  is  not  a military  relevant  phenomenon  because  military 
science  must  assume  that  some  people  are  organized  to  perform  violent 
actions.  It  is  military-irrelevant  why  human  beings  engage  in  violence; 
what  concerns  the  military  is  how  are  they  going  to  be  used  and  for  what 
purposes.  The  military  view  is  that  people  engage  in  violence  because 
they  have  been  recruited  into  organizations  specializing  in  violence. 

Only  these  organizations  are  the  concern  of  military  because  the  out- 
come of  the  confrontation  of  forces  depends  on  their  potential  to  maneu- 
ver, tneir  posture,  and  combat  effectiveness. 

5.  In  short,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  stressed 
that  insurgent  means  insurgent  against  the  political  order  of  a society. 
The  insurgent  with  whom  military  doctrine  is  concerned  is  a person  dedi- 
cated to  a political  order  which  tries  to  supplant  the  existing  one. 

That  is,  he  is  a combatant  for  another  social  order. 

6.  International  and  national  legal  conventions  as 
presented  in  Section  IV,  Chapter  III,  of  FM  31-23  (Legal  Status  of  Insur- 
gencies and  Insurgents)  refer  to  the  legal  status,  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  insurgents.  One  must  deal  with  the  delicate  concept  of 
"sovereignty"  in  relation  to  human  rights,  to  explain  why  an  individual 
who  places  himself  outside  the  constitutional  legal  system  of  a sovereign 
state  has  still  some  rights.  The  judicial  construction  of  the  status 

of  "insurgent"  and  "insurgency,"  and  the  political  significance  of  both, 
cannot  be  the  basis  for  the  military  doctrine  of  what  is  known  as  the 
insurgent  war.  As  indicated  above,  from  a military  point  of  view  there 
should  be  no  difference  between  a civilian  who  has  been  inducted  into 
an  enemy  army,  and  an  "insurgent"  who  has  be%n  inducted  into  the  para- 
military insurgent  organization,  not  even  when  they  may  be  of  the  same 
"nation,"  because  "nation"  is  recognized  by  others,  with  sovereignty 
over  a population  and  a territory. 
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(2)  The  means  of  war  available  to  nonindustrial  nations. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  show  that  the  development  of  the 
strategy  of  internal  war  is  the  logical  consequence  of  applying  the 
means  of  war  availabv  to  states  with  small  industrial  resources. 

(a)  National  potential  for  war  and  national  resources. 
Expenditures  on  national  defense  increase  proportional ly  to  the 
growth  of  the  GNP,  and  on  the  will  of  governments  to  use  a larger 
share  of  the  gross  national  product  for  these  purposes. 

(b)  The  statistical  outline  of  the  problem.  Table 
13  demonstrates  that  the  world's  total  income,  as  measured  by  the 
gross  national  product  (GNP),  is  unevenly  distributed.  Eighty-two 
and  seven-tenths  percent  is  attributed  to  the  developed  countries, 
and  17.3  to  the  underdeveloped  countries.  In  contrast,  27  percent 

of  the  world's  population  lives  in  the  developed  countries,  as  against 
73  percent  in  the  underdeveloped.  This  has  important  military  con- 
sequences. If  we  divide  the  means  of  war  into  manpower,  materiel  and 
supplies,  the  wealth  of  the  developed  countries  allows  them  to  spend 
much  more  in  materiel  and  supplies.  The  underdeveloped  countries  can 
put  more  men  in  the  field.  A "man  in  the  field"  is  a drain  on  resources, 
since  he  has  to  be  fed,  clad  and  equipped. 


TABLE  13.  Indicators  of  Military  Expenditures 
and  Military  Power 


Military 
Expendit. 
(in  thousands) 

* of  GNP 
for  Mlt.  Exp. 

Mil.  Exp. 
per  man 

1000  in 
Armed  Forces 

Soldiers  per 
1000  pop. 

World  Total 

208,496 

6.8 

8,817 

23,370 

6 

Developed 

180,445 

6.7 

17,095 

10,451 

10 

Developing 

28,051 

5.0 

2,168 

12,919 

5 

North  America 

79,733 

7.5 

25,240 

3,159 

14 

Europe 

100,799 

7.0 

11,689 

' 8,483 

11 

Latin  America 

2,931 

2.1 

3,063 

957 

3 

Far  East 

15,526 

4.2 

2,079 

7,467 

6 

Developed 

1,522 

.8 

6,088 

250 

2 

Developing 

14,004 

8.0 

1,940 

7,217 

6 

South  Asia 

2,446 

3.2 

1,580 

1,635 

2 

Near  East 

4,330 

12.1 

4,597 

942 

10 

Africa 

1,277 

2.2 

2,033 

629 

2 

Developed 

360 

2.2 

9,000 

40 

2 

Developing 

917 

2.2 

1,560 

589 

2 

Paci f i c 

1,434 

3.7 

1,434 

98 

6 

Therefore,  LDCs  cannot  minimize  their  manpower  resources  because  of 
GNP  limitations.  Nevertheless,  LDCs  account  for  55.3  percent  of  the  23 
million  soldiers  in  the  world  today  and  the  developed  countries,  for 
44.7  percent.  This  has  been  achieved  by  lowering  the  cost  per  "soldier 
in  the  field."  Statistical  calculations  indicate  that  the  LDCs  spend 
annually  an  average  of  $2,168  per  soldier  while  the  developed  countries 
spend  almost  nine  times  more,  $17,095.  The  developed. countries  spend 
$180  billion  per  year  for  military  budgets,  or  86.5  percent  of  the 
world's  total.  As  measured  by  the  percentage  of  GNP  dedicated  to  mili- 
tary expenditures,  the  developed  countries  devote  6.7  percent  and  the 
underdeveloped  5.0  percent.  Since  the  fiscal  resources  of  governments 
increase  as  development  increases,  this  means  that  undeveloped  country 
governments  devote  a much  larger  share  of  their  revenue  to  military 
expenses,  although  they  can  afford  it  less.  Were  it  not  for  their 
fiscal  constraints,  the  underdeveloped  countries  would  be  able  to  put 
more  soldiers  in  the  field.  The  world's  percentage  of  soldiers  per  one 
thousand  population  is  6.  The  developed  countries  have  10  soldiers  per 
thousand,  while  the  underdeveloped  countries  only  5.  This  has  another 
internal  defense  implication:  if  the  number  of  soldiers  per  thousand 

population  is  taken  as  a measure  of  the  potential  of  governments  to 
apply  force  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  obviously  underdeveloped 
countries  have  a much  lesser  potential.  Since  most  of  the  world's 
uninhabitable  areas  (52.6  percent)  are  located  in  underdeveloped  countries, 
their  armed  forces  have  the  problem  of  "saturation"  compounded  by  the 
problem  of  "inaccessibility." 

(c)  Expenditure  for  armed  forces.  Expenditure  per 
soldier  includes  pay  and  allowances,  equipment,  weapons  systems,  main- 
tenance, transportation  and  communication,  repairs,  training,  research 
and  development,  services,  installations,  etc.  Some  armed  forces  are 
more  "luxurious"  than  others,  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  funds  expended 
in  making  the  service  attractive.  In  general,  western  industrial  states 
must  maintain  more  "luxurious"  military  organizations  since  they  must 
approximate  the  standards  of  living  of  the  military  and  their  families 
to  the  prevailing  civilian  standards.  There  is  always  some  correspond- 
ence between  the  social  and  purely  military  expenses.  The  average 
expenditure  per  soldier  of  NATO  forces  is  20,115  U.  S.  dollars,  ranging 
from  that  of  the  U.  S.  Army  which  is  $25,385  to  that  of  the  European 
armies,  which  is  $17,187.  In  the  Warsaw  Pact  the  average  expenditure  is 
$15,240,  but  here  again  the  USSR  spends  $18,388  while  all  the  other 
partners  spend  only  $6,191.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  maintains  a 
military  of  3,100,000  men.  It  is  about  t|je  same  size  as  the  United  States 
total  force  level,  but  the  expenditure  per  soldier  of  the  PRC  is  $3,226. 
Israel  spends  $16,259  per  soldier,  but  the  combined  forces  of  Egypt, 

Syria,  Jordan,  and  Iraq  spend  $3,263  per  soldier.  As  shown  in  Table  13, 
the  armed  forces  of  Latin  America  and  Sub-Saharan  underdeveloped  Africa 
have  one  of  the  lowest  percentages  of  GNP  dedicated  to  military  expendi- 
tures, their  expenditure  per  soldier  being  also  among  the  lowest,  $957 
and  $629,  respectively.  In  addition  to  their  active  internal  political 
roles  those  armed  forces  are  mainly  oriented  toward  internal  security 
missions. 
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TABLE  14.  Expenditure  Per  Soldier 
(in  U.S.  Dollars) 

NATO 

U.S. A. 

25,384 

OTHERS 

17,187 

AVERAGE 

20,115 

WARSAW  PACT 

18,388 

6,191 

15,240 

ARAB  NATIONS 


EGYPT 

8,000 

SYRIA 

3,143 

JORDAN 

1,967 

IRAQ 

3,031 

AVERAGE 

3,263 

ISRAEL 

16,259 

PRC 

3,226 

4 


USSR 

OTHER 

AVERAGE 
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(d)  The  Military  Options  of  LDCs.  If  a government  is 
faced  with  the  need  to  prepare  for,  or  engage  in  war,  it  has  the  follow- 
ing options: 


1_.  Increase  national  power.  In  statistical  terms 
this  means  increase  in  GNP.  The  factors  accruing  to  the  GNP  are  the 
primary  sector  (agriculture  and  mining),  the  secondary  sector  (industry), 
and  the  tertiary  sector  (services).  If  national  power  is  wanted  for 
military  purposes  in  the  conventional,  classical  sense,  the  industrial 
sector  must  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  This  is  achieved 
by  investing  manpower  and  capital  resources  in  war-related  industries, 
but  it  is  done  at  the  cost  of  reducing  the  levels  of  living  of  the 
population.  The  latter  policy  is  likely  to  produce  discontent  and 
political  opposition  of  such  caliber  that  a strong  totalitarian  system 
of  government  is  needed  to  control  it.  The  heavy  industrial  development 
of  the  USSR  after  1926  is  a case  in  point.  Increases  in  national  power 
are  a long  run  proposition  and  nonindustrial  states  are  not  likely  to 
gain  substantial  increases  in  the  expenditure  per  soldier  except  after  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  Moreover,  if  national  resources  are  devoted 
to  industrial  growth  they  cannot  initially  be  expended  on  the  military. 

2.  Increase  the  transformation  of  national  power 
into  military  power.  The  predictable  response  of  governments  to  perceived 
national  security  threats  .s  to  take  up  arms.  The  occurrence  of  threats 
has  been  frequent.  Ted  Gurr  and  Charles  Ruttenberg,21  using  a sample  of 
119  governments,  concluded  that  83  experienced  some  form  of  strife  in  the 
three  years  from  1961-63.  Turmoi 1 --spontaneous  unstructured  mass 
violence—  occurred  in  76;  conspiracy—intensively  organized,  relatively 
small-scaled  violence— occurred  in  22;  and  internal  war— mass  violence 
accompanied  by  intensively  organized  violence— in  38.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  world's  military  expenditures  grew  continuously.  The 
developing  countries'  military  expenditures  increase  at  an  annual  rate 
of  8 percent  and  their  force  levels  3.3  percent,  which  is  much  faster 
than  their  GNP  growth.  The  military  expenditures  of  the  developed  nations 
grew  at  a rate  of  2.6  percent  while  their  force  levels  increased  at  a 
rate  of  only  0.8  percent.  This  points  out  that  no  matter  what  level  of 
effort  a developing  country  may  attempt  in  national  defense,  ultimately 
it  must  resort  to  a manpower-based  armed  force  because  it  cannot  afford 
a capital-based  one.  A capital -based  armed  force  is  one  whose  high  levels 
of  capital  investment  allow  it  to  have  modem  technological  weapons, 
transportation  and  communication  means,  while  a manpower-based  armed  force 
is  one  which  has  to  base  its  effectiveness  on  a skillful  use  of  manpower. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  GROWTH  RATES,  1961-70 


(Values  in  constant 

prices) 

Mi 1 i tary  expendi ture 

World 

Developed 

Developing 

3.2 

2.6 

8.0 

GNP 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

GNP  per  capita 

2.7 

3.7 

2.2 

Public  education 

7.9 

8.0 

7.5 

Public  health 

5.9 

6.2 

2.0 

Armed  forces 

2.2 

0.8 

3.3 

Population 

2.0 

1.1 

2.4 

3.  Develop  a new  concept  of  warfare  not  dependent 
on  military  expenditures.  It  has  been  shown  that  those  developing  coun- 
tries with  a will  to  wage  war  were  in  a situation  of  inferiority  with 
respect  to  the  more  advanced  countries.  No  matter  what  their  efforts 
might  have  been,  the  only  way  they  could  have  increased  their  armed  forces 
was  by  using  their  only  abundant  resource:  manpower.  Under  prevailing 
strategies,  a manpower  based  army  would  be  so  inferior  in  fire  power, 
movement,  and  communication  that  it  could  never  achieve  the  tactical 
capability  to  defeat  its  energy  in  a set  battle.  At  this  time  some 
strategists  realized  that  they  had  a third  option:  to  develop  a con- 
cept of  warfare  not  dependent  on  tactical  weapon  systems.  They  succeeded 
in  masking  their  doctrine  with  a wrapping  of  political  and  ideological 
verbiage  that  Western  observers  did  not  penetrate.  Like  all  sound  mili- 
tary innovations,  it  was  based  on  a set  of  principles  and  provided  an 
answer  to  the  key  question: 

How  to  obtain  a strategic  situation  so 
advantageous  that  if  it  did  not  produce 
the  decision  by  itself,  its  continua- 
tion by  battle  would  be  sure  to  achieve 
it? 


The  answer  was  obtained  by  adaptation  of  the  means  of  war  available  to 
them,  manpower,  to  serve  strategic  requirements.  It  is  only  in  this 
sense  that  one  can  interpret  Mao-Tse-tung's  maxim: 

Weapons  are  an  important  factor  in  war  but 
not  the  decisive  factor;  it  is  man  and 
material  that  counts. 

Most  Western  analysts  misinterpreted  Mao*  as  he  probably  would  have  hoped. 
To  Westerners,  "Man"  has  all  sorts  of  humanistic,  philosophical,  and 
ideological  implications  including  the  axiom  of  "Man's  Free  Will."  They 
thus  concluded  that  Mao's  dictum  meant  to  say  that  they  would  gain  men  to 
fight  for  shared  ideals  with  utmost  dedication.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  What  Mao  had  in  mind  was: 
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Let  us  make  a strategy  of  war  based  on  optimal 
manpower  utilization,  rather  than  on  material, 
which  is  an  important  factor,  but  which  we  can- 
not afford  given  our  natural  resources. 

(3)  Internal  war. 

(a)  The  military  identification  of  the  problem.  Under 
this  heading  an  alternate  approach  to  the  concept  of  "insurgency"  will 
be  presented.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  is  to  obtain  a pure  military 
concept  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  "insurgent  war."  This  conceptualiza- 
tion aims  at  providing  the  military  common  denominator  for  the  phenomena 
involved,  which  in  any  specific  case  must  be  supplemented  with  the 
cultural,  constitutional,  legal,  and  political  circumstances  existing  in 
an  operational  environment.  The  analysis  must  apply  equally  to  "insur- 
gent" and  "incumbent,"  and  must  conform  to  the  principles  of  military 
science;  it  must  provide  criteria  for  military  operations.  However, 
feasible  operational  criteria  always  involve  nonmilitary  considerations; 
the  constraints  set  up  by  nonmilitary  factors  refer  to  modes  of  opera- 
tions rather  than  to  operational  objectives. 

(b)  The  concept  of  internal  war.  Internal  war  is  a war 
fought  within  the  territory  of  a sovereign  state,  in  which  most  of  the 
participants  are  subjects  of  that  state. 

1-  As  soon  as  two  or  more  parties  engage  in  overt 
or  covert  hostilities  upon  the  sovereign  territory  of  a state,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  is  challenged.  Five  thousand  years  of  recorded 
history  show  that  in  many  cases  the  sovereign  state  did  not  consider  the 
challenge  to  be  significant,  and  let  the  parties  in  opposition  solve 
their  conflicts  by  force.  Present  examples  of  intertribal  warfare  in 
sovereign  states,  in  which  the  government  as  the  holder  of  the  sovereign- 
ty is  unwilling  or  unable  to  interfere,  are  frequent.  Should  the  conflict 
challenge  the  sovereignty,  however,  the  state  organs  would  have  to 
intervene. 


2.  The  armed  forces  are  thr  states'  institutional- 
ized means  of  force.  They  are  the  element  to  which  the  ultimate  means  of 
force  are  entrusted.  Although  armed  forces  tend  to  identify  themselves 
with  principles  such  as  "nation,"  "country,"  "fatherland,"  they  serve  the 
power  holders  of  the  state.  In  many  instances  their  members  are  re- 
cruited from  minority  groups  within  the  population  over  which  the  state 
claims  sovereignty.  The  occasional  conflict  between  the  "government" 
and  the  "military"  stems  from  diverging  views  on  the  most  effective  way 
to  serve  the  state. 


3.  The  armed  forces,  as  servants  and  instruments 
of  the  force  in  the  state,  claim  the  right  of  supremacy  of  force  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  government,  the  instrument  of  power  in  the  state, 
claims  the  right  of  supremacy  of  power.  An  alternative  to  the  use  of 
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force  is  the  threat  of  force.  If  deterrence  fails,  governments  have  to 
employ  the  armed  forces  or  lose  the  attributes  of  sovereignty. 

4.  Any  group  within  a state  can  challenge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  government  by  force  as  long  as  it  is  willing  to  risk 
violent  confrontation  with  the  armed  forces.  That  confrontation  not 
only  challenges  the  "supremacy  of  power"  of  the  government  but,  simul- 
taneously, the  "supremacy  of  force"  of  the  armed  forces.  It  is  not  only 
to  defend  the  government,  but  to  defend  their  own  institutional  role, 
that  the  armed  forces  react  against  the  challengers. 

5_.  The  challengers  may  invoke  many  causes  as 
a justification  of  their  action  and  they  may  be  valid  or  invalid,  just 
or  unjust,  moral  or  immoral,  according  to  the  code  of  values  used  to 
evaluate  them.  However,  the  very  existence  of  the  challenge  to  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  government  and  to  the  supremacy  of  force  to  the 
armed  forces  is  enough  to  lead  to  "basic  and  irreconcilable  difference" 
which  may  be  considered  a form  of  war,  whether  characterized  by  employ- 
ment of  military  force  or  by  the  application  of  national  power  short  of 
military  force  in  internal  war.  An  identity  of  views  between  government 
and  armed  forces  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  for  each  has  distinct  al- 
though not  necessarily  opposed  objectives.  The  fact  that  in  well-develop- 
ed Western  industrial  nations  the  objectives  of  their  legitimate  govern- 
ments and  those  of  the  armed  forces  overlap  extensively,  and  that  in  the 
United  States  the  armed  forces  are  the  instruments  of  national  strategy, 
national  policy,  and  ultimately  of  the  people,  does  not  warrant  the 
assumptions  that  less  developed  countries  share  the  same  set  of  relation- 
ships. 


6.  For  purposes  of  analysis  these  elements  are 
important:  "government,"  "armed  forces"  and  "population."  In  an  internal 

war  both  the  "insurgents"  and  "incumbents"  must  have  some  "government," 
some  "armed  forces,"  and  a degree  of  control  over  some  sector  of  the 
population. 


7_.  Like  all  wars,  internal  war  has  three  phases: 
precombat,  combat  and  post-combat.  The  precombat  phase  of  internal  war 
has  the  overall  purpose  of  preventing  a potential  enenjy  to  achieve  a 
level  of  "government,"  "armed  forces,"  and  "population  control"  which 
will  allow  it  to  enter  the  combat  phase. 

8.  The  overall  objeptive  of  the  combat  phase  in 
interna:  war  is  the  same  as  for  all  war:  "to  seek  a strategic  situation 

so  advantageous  that  if  it  does  not  of  itself  produce  the  decision,  its 
continuation  by  battle  is  sure  to  achieve  this."“  Or,  in  the  very 
similar  CRIAF  definition,  "to  achieve  the  application  of  force  where  it 
is  more  effective  in  reducing  the  force  levels  of  the  energy,  and  where  it 
is  less  costly  to  apply."  It  will  be  noted  that  the  latter  definition 
coincides  with  what  CRIAF  investigators  observe  as  the  predominant  be- 
havior of  indigenous  armed  forces  in  internal  war.  Either  by  training  or 
instinctively,  all  commanders  generally  ‘'acognize  this  maxim  which  is, 
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in  effect,  a combination  of  the  principles  of  offensive,  mas.,  econorqy 
of  force,  and  maneuver.  The  question  is  where  and  how  to  implement  that 
maxim. 


9_.  The  overall  objective  of  the  post-combat  phase 
is  the  restoration  of  normal  processes  and  the  elimination  of  any  possi- 
bility of  the  resumption  of  hostilities. 

1£.  The  U.  S.  National  Strategy  of  Realistic 
Deterrence  recognizes  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  internal 
defense  of  allied  and  friendly  nations  will  be  their  own.  The  National 
Strategy  introduces  the  concept  of  sub-theater/local ized  warfare  which 
covers  all  contingencies  involving  third  nations,  wherever  the  major 
world  powers  are  not  in  direct  conflict. 

11 . The  CRIAF  concept  of  internal  war  devises  a 
conceptual  model  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  pure  military  aspect  of 
sub-theater/1 ccal ized  warfare.  But  as  indicated  above,  no  conflict  is 
purely  military,  and  any  real  conflict  includes  situations  recognized  as 
constraints  of  a cultural,  constitutional/legal  and  political /policy 
nature.  For  the  purpose  of  producing  valid  doctrinal  guidance  for 
elements  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  their  relations  with  IAFs,  the  pure-military 
concept  of  internal  conflict  can  only  serve  as  a common  denominator  to 
which  specific  characteristics  must  be  added.  The  major  criticism 
raised  by  this  project  of  the  existing  current  doctrine  on  "stability 
operations"  was  the  impossibility  to  distinguish  in  it  the  military 
aspects  from  the  nonmilitary  ones. 


FOOTNOTES 


1.  In  an  internal  conflict  the  "sum-total  of  national  power"  furnishes 
the  means  of  war  to  both  insurgent  and  incumbent.  The  characteristic  of 
insurgent  war  and  insurgency  is  that  both  parties  in  conflict  have  the 
same  "mobilization  base."  The  "logistic"  effort  of  each  party  to  mono- 
polize national  resources  and  transform  them  into  their  means  of  war  is 
done  in  mutual  competition. 

2.  William  J.  Goode,  "Presidential  Address:  The  Place  of  Force  in 
‘Human  Society,"  American  Sociological  Review.  37,  5,  1972. 

3.  See  Robert  McNamara's  address  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspapers 

Editors  in  Montreal  on  May  18,  1966,  Department  of  Defense  Release  No. 
422-66;  William  Fulbright,  The  Arrogance  of  Power,  New  York:  Random 
House,  1966,  pp.  69-81;  Roger  Hillsman,  To  Move  a Nation,  Garden  City; 
Doubleday,  1967,  pp.  424-431;  David  Halberstam,  The  Malang  of  a Quagmire, 
New  York:  Random  House  1964,  Chapter  1;  as  quoted  by  Charles  Wolf,  Jr., 

Rebellion  and  Authority,  Chicago,  Markham  1970,  p.  16. 

4.  Karl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War,  Trans,  by  0.  J.  Matthijs,  Jolles,  New 

York:  Random  House,  1943,  p.  62. 

5.  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  op . ci t . , p.  334. 

6.  K.  von  Clausewitz,  op.  cit. 

7.  Liddell  Hart,  op.  cit.,  p.  333. 

8.  Liddell  Hart,  op.  cit. , p.  334. 

9.  Liddell  Hart,  op . cit.,  p.  339. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  377. 

11.  Gen.  Samuel  B.  Griffith,  Trans,  Mao  Tse-tung  on  Guerrilla  Warfare, 
New  York:  Praeger,  1961. 

12.  Stuart  R.  Schram,  Trans.  Mao  Tse-tung  Basic  Tactics,  New  York: 
Praeger,  1966,  p.  67. 

13.  I bi d. , pp.  85-86.' 

14.  Liddell  Hart,  op.  cit. , Chapter  XXIII. 

15.  George  K.  Tanharr,  Communist  Revolutionary  Warfare,  New  York, 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1961,  pp.  23-27. 

16  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.,  and  Nathan  Leites,  Rebellion  and  Authority, 
Chicago:  Markham  1970,  pp.  32-34,  and  passim. 
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17.  As  indicated  above,  guerrilla  warfare  has  political  origins,  but  so 

have  all  wars;  the  quote  of  Clausewitz  is  pertinent:  "The  war  of  a 

society  always  starts  from  the  political  conditions,  and  is  called  for 

a political  motive.  It  is  therefore  a political  act."  (k.  von 
Clausewitz,  On  War,  op.  cit.,  Vol . 1,  Paragraph  24.) 

18.  The  following  definitions  are  quoted  from  AR  310-25. 

19.  This  definition  ought  to  be  read  in  the  context  of  the  definition 
,of  "subversive  activity":  "Anyone  lending  aid,  comfort  and  moral  sup- 
port to  individuals,  groups,  or  organizations  which  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  incumbent  governments  by  force  and  violence  is  subversive  and 
is  engaged  in  subversive  activity.  All  will f ul 1 acts  which  are  intended 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  government  and  which  do 
not  fall  into  the  categories  of  treason,  sedition,  sabotage  or  espionage 
will  be  placed  in  the  category  of  subversive  activity." 

20.  V.  I.  Lenin,  "Partisan  Warfare"  in  Modern  Guerrilla  Warfare,  F.  M. 

Osanks,  ed. , New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1962,  p.  68. 

21.  Mao-Tse-tung,  Selected  Works,  Vol.  II  New  York:  International 

Publishers,  1954,  13-18. 

22.  Op . cit.,  p.  339. 
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1.  References:  See  Inclosure  1. 

2.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  civil- 
military  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  in  developing  nations.  This 
study  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  Army  doctrine  for  advice 
and  assistance  and  for  stability  operations  and  will  make  possible  a 
significant  increase  in  the  Army's  ability  to  implement  the  nation- 
building policy  recently  promulgated  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

3.  Study  Sponsor.  HQ  USACDC,  Doctrine  Directorate,  point  of  contact: 
MAJOR  John  B.  Forrest,  Jr.,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia  22060,  Autovon: 
354-4455/4411,  (Area  Code  703)  664-4455/4411. 

4.  Coordinating  Headquarters. 

a.  Headquarters,  USC0NARC,  Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 

Military  Operations  and  Reserve  Forces,  point  of  contact:  LTC  Frank 

Brunosky,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia  23351,  Autovon:  680-3955/3957. 

b.  Headquarters,  First  United  States  Army,  Office  of  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Reserve  Forces,  point  of  contact:  MAJOR  Elizabeth  T. 
Kennedy,  Fort  Meade,  Maryland  20755,  Autovon:  923-3821/7509. 

c.  352nd  Civil  Affairs  Area  (A),  G-2  Section,  point  of  contact: 

COL  Roger  E.  Wheeler,  (Area  Code  703)  962-0131. 

5.  Terms  of  Reference. 

a.  Problem.  Army  policy  for  nation-building  directs  priority 
attention  toward  the  indigenous  military  as  the  primary  stabilizing  and 
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modernizing  influence.  A coherent  concept  regarding  civil-military 
roles  appropriate  to  indigenous  armed  forces  in  underdeveloped  countries 
has  not  been  developed.  The  lack  of  such  a concept  impedes  the 
development  of  valid,  comprehensive  Army  doctrine  for  stability  operations 
and  hinders  the  commanders  of  MAAG’s,  MILGROUPS's,  and  Military  Assistance 
Commands  from  developing  optimal  policies  as  to  desireo  civil-military 
roles  for  host  country  armed  forces.  The  lack  of  this  concept  also 
impedes  the  compiling  of  information  and  experiences  in  a systematic 
fashion  to  improve  future  operations.  A concept  is  required  which  relates 
possible  civil-military  roles  of  the  indigenous  forces  to  promotion  of 
stability,  avoidance  of  conflict,  and  increase  of  legitimacy  of  the  host 
country  government.  Doctrine  is  required  to  enable  advisors  and  MAAG 
chiefs  to  implement  the  concept  in  accordance  with  country  team  policy. 

b.  Object ives. 

(1)  Analyze  the  effect  on  stability,  conflict  avoidance,  and  host 
country  government  legitimacy  of  the  possible  civil-military  roles 
which  may  be  required  oi , or  adopted  by,  the  armed  forces,  including 
paramilitary  forces,  of  developing  nations  to  include  at  least  the 
following: 

(a)  Provision  of  social  mobility  through  recruitment  from  lower 
classes  and  advancement  in  the  officer  and  enlisted  ranks. 

(b)  Training  of  military  personnel  in  technical  and  administrative 
skills  and  literacy. 

(c)  Participation  of  the  armed  forces,  or  factions  of  these  forces, 
in  the  political  life  of  the  country  as  contenders  for  power. 

(d)  Indoctrination  of  military  personnel,  as  in  the  Chinese- 
Nationalist  and  Vietnamese  political  warfare  programs. 

(e)  Strengthening  of  civilian  governments  by: 

_1  Provision  cf  local  security,  as  backup  force  or  as  primary  agent. 

4 

2 Provision  of,  or  support  of,  civilian  government  services  in 
fields  such  as  education,  public  health,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

_3  Acting  as  a guarantor  of  a specific  constitutional  arrangement. 

(f)  Assumption  of  sovereign  state  power. 
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(g)  Acting  as  an  agent  for  social  and  cultural  change,  through  the 
medium  of  individual  communicators  and  change  agents. 

(h)  Acting  as  the  agent  of  a faction  or  tribe  in  competition  for 
state  power. 

(2)  Develop  a general  concept  of  the  civil-military  roles 
appropriate  to  indigenous  forces  under  various  economic,  social,  and 
security  circumstances. 

(3)  Test  the  concept  by  application  to  specific  developing  nations, 
with  priority  accorded  to  those  designated  "high  vulnerability  - high 
Communist  interest"  by  reference  B 61. 

(4)  Derive  from  the  concept  and  its  specific  applications 
recommended  changes  in  Army  doctrine  for  stability  operations,  with 
emphasis  on  the  fields  of  civil-military  operations  and  advice  and 
assistance. 

c.  Limits. 

(1)  This  study  will  not  consider  NATO  allies,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  or  Japan  among  the  cases  studied. 

(2)  The  study  will  not  make  recommendations  which  bear  upon  U,  S. 
foreign  policy  toward  specific  countries.  Study  recommendations  will 
be  limited  to  doctrine. 

d.  Scope.  The  study  will  consider  the  armed  forces,  including 
paramilitary  forces,  in  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  China, 
South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  and  will  address  all  possible  civil- 
military  roles,  including  those  listed  in  para  5b(l)  above  and  those 
identified  through  literature  search.  The  study  will  emphasize  the 
development  of  leadership  in  officers  and  NCO's  of  indigenous  armed 
forces  and  the  contribution  such  leadership  makes  in  the  implementation 
of  the  civil-military  roles  undertaken  by  these  forces. 

e.  Time  Frame.  1976-1982.  * 

f.  Assumptions. 

(1)  Army  policy  for  nation  building,  promulgated  through  reference  B 
12,  will  remain  unchanged  during  the  time  frame  under  study. 
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(2)  Low  intensity  couiiiits  will  occur  during  the  time  frame  of  the 
study.  However,  natior.nl  policy  will  be  one  of  non- involvement  of  US 
combat  forces  unless  vital  US  interests  are  threatened. 

(3)  The  US  Army,  operating  within  the  framework  of  the  US  country 
team,  will  continue  to  have  a major  responsibility  in  low  intensity 
conflict.  Type  II. 

(4)  The  projection  of  geographical  areas  of  Communist  interest, 
overall  Communist  objectives,  and  Communist  operational  behavior  made 
by  reference  B 61  is  valid. 

g.  Essential  LIuirents  't  Analysis  (EEA). 

(1)  See  Incl  isurc 

(2)  Add  itior.al  ”.Lv.  wi.i  :jc  ueve loped  by  the  proponent  if  determined 
essential  to  the  study  effort  and  .submitted  with  the  study  plan  for 
approval. 

h.  Environment.  The  study  will  address  the  low  intensity  conflict 
environment.  Reference  B 2bb  will  be  used  as  a general  typology  of  low 
intensity  conflict. 

i.  Constraints.  Not  applicable. 

j.  Methodology.  Develop  a study  methodology  which  will  permit 
valid  and  incisive  comparison  between  cases,  the  drawing  of  inferences 
and  similarities  from  cases,  and  the  testing  of  concepts  developed  by 
comparison  with  real  situations.  The  methodology  selected  should  employ 
quantitative  techniques  to  the  extent  possible. 

k.  Alternatives.  Not  applicable. 

l.  Measures  of  Effectiveness.  Measures  of  effectiveness  for 
indigenous  military  civil  affairs  efforts  will  be  developed,  where 
appropriate,  during  the  course  of  the  study. 

m.  Related  Studies.  * 

(1)  Conceptual  Design  of  the  Army  in  the  Field,  1976-1982  (CONAF) 
Action  Control  Number  (ACN)  16870. 

(2)  The  Army's  Role  in  Security  Assistance  Programs  in  the  70's 
(ARSAP  70),  ACN  17031. 
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(3)  Army  Roles,  Missions,  and  Doctrine  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict 
(ARMLIC),  ACN  13525. 

(4)  Stability  Operations  Systems  (SOS),  ACN  16930. 

(5)  Military  Assistance  Study  (MASS),  ACN  16965. 

(6)  Army  Advisory  Assistance  in  Stability  Operations  (ADVASO) , 

ACN  15916. 

(7)  Civil-Military  Operations  (CIMO),  ACN  17635. 

(8)  Human  Sciences  Research  Study,  "The  Operational  and  Training 
Requirements  for  the  Military  Assistance  Officer",  conducted  under 
ODCSOPS,  DA,  sponsorship. 

(9)  Center  for  Research  in  Social  Systems  Study,  "Strategic  and 

Tactical  Factors  Underlying  Internal  Defense  and  Internal  Development 
Operations,  Subtask  3:  Population  Protection  and  Resources  Management", 

conducted  under  sponsorship  of  the  USACDC  Institute  of  Strategic  & 
Stability  Operations. 

6.  Support  and  Resource  Requirement. 

a.  Civil  Affairs  Reserve  Units. 

(1)  Proponent.  The  354th  Civil  Affairs  Area  (B)  is  designated 

proponent  for  the  study.  Estimated  total  manpower  requirement:  48  full 

time  man-monthc  (equivalent  to  approximately  8,000  man-hours).  The 
study  team  should  include  specialists  in  economics,  sociology,  public 
administration,  psychology,  and  education.  Participation  in  the  study 
team  by  officers  with  advisory  experience  overseas  is  desirable. 

(2)  Other  units. 

(a)  The  proponent  will  furnish  HQ,  CONARC  with  the  identity  of, 
and  estimated  man-hours  requirements  fo»,  the  units  whose  participation 
in  the  study  is  desired  in  sufficient  time  for  CONARC,  CONUSA,  and 

unit  approval  to  be  obtained  prior  to  submission  of  the  draft  study  plsn. 

(b)  Draft  tasking  directives  for  other  civil  affairs  units  will  be 
forwarded  to  HQ  USACDC  with  the  draft  study  p)nn. 
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b.  US  Army  Combat  Deo- lopmt  nts  Command. 

(1)  Requests  tor  references  otherwise  unobtainable  by  the  unit, 
liaison  visits,  and  briefings  on  related  studies  should  be  referred  to 
the  USACDC  point  of  contact. 

(.2)  Proponent  will  determine  input  requirements  from  USACDC 
elements  and  will  include  draft  tasking  letters,  supported  by  resource 
data,  with  the  study  plan. 

c.  Non-USACDC  Active  Army  Elements.  Proponent  will  determine 
input  requirements  from  non-USACDC  elements  and  will  include  draft 
tasking  letters  with  the  study  plan. 

7 . Adminis  tra  t i m. 

a.  Study  Title.  Civil-Military  Roles  of  Indigenous  Armed  Forces 
(CRIAF). 


b.  Study  Schedule.  The  proponent  will  develop  and  forward  to 
this  headquarters  a proposed  time  phased  study  plan  not  later  than 

30  September  1971.  The  completed  coordination  draft  will  be  submitted 
to  this  headquarters  not  later  than  31  October  1972. 

c.  Control  Procedures.  Study  sponsor  will  establish  a Study 
Advisory  Group  (SAG).  Meetings  of  the  SAG  will  be  held  as  required, 
but  at  least  quarterly.  Proponent  will  provide  recommended  progress 
points  suitable  for  SAG  meetings  with  the  draft  study  plan. 

d.  Study  Format.  A proposed  format  will  be  submitted  with  the 
draft  study  plan.  USACDC  Pamphlet  71-16  will  be  utilized  as  a guide 
for  format  preparation. 

e.  Action  Documents. 

(1)  A formal  study  presenting  in  detail  the  concept  developed  and 
relating  it  to  suggested  doctrinal  changes.  « 

(2)  Draft  change  to  FM  31-23,  Stability  Operations,  U.  S.  Army 
Doc  trine. 

(3)  Draft  change  to  EM  33- 1 , Psychological  Operations,  U.  S.  Army 
Doc  trine . 
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(4)  Draft  change  to  FM  41-10,  Civil  Affairs  Operations. 

(5)  Draft  change  to  (C)  FM  100-20,  Field  Service  Regulations, 

Internal  Defense  and  Development  (IDAD)  (U). 

f.  Coordination  and  Communication.  To  be  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  HQ  USACDC  Regulation  71-1.  The  study  sponsor  will  be  responsible 
for  coordination  with  other  USACDC  elements  and  staffing  the  completed 
study  within  USACDC. 

g.  Distribution.  Distribution  will  be  in  accordance  with  HQ  USACDC 
Regulation  71-3.  A distribution  list  for  organizations  not  under  USACDC 
command  will  be  recommended  by  the  proponent. 

h.  Security  Classification  Guidance.  Materiels  classified  up  to 

TOP  SECRET  may  be  examined  for  the  study.  The  study  will  not  be  classified 
higher  then  SECRET. 

8.  Combat  Developments  Objectives  Guide.  Chapter  1,  paragraphs  114g 
and  115d. 

9.  This  study  is  identified  as  USACDC  Action  Control  Number  18484  and 
supports  the  follow<ng: 

a.  Army  Combat  Developments  Program. 

b.  Studies. 

(1)  Stability  Operations  System  (SOS)  ACN  17630. 

(2)  Army  Advice  and  Assistance  in  Stability  Operations  (ADVASO) , 

ACN  15916. 

(3)  Civil-Military  Operations  (CIMO) , ACN  17635. 

c.  Army  Tasks. 

(3)  Low  Intensity  Conflict  I.  * 

(4)  Low  Intensity  Conflict  II. 

(7)  Complementing  of  Allied  Land  Power. 

d.  Phase.  Doctrine. 
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e.  Fu.'c  t ion -■ . 

(1)  Intel!  igem  * . 

(4)  Command,  Cor. ‘ml,  Communications. 

(5)  Service  Support. 


FOR  THE  COMMANDER: 


Asst  AG 


DISTRIBUTION: 

"E"  PLUS: 

HQ  USACDC 

15  Doctrine  Dir,  ATTN:  CDCCD- B] 

USACDC  Liaison  Officers 
3 US  Army  Pacific 
3 US  Army  Vietnam 
3 Eighth  United  States  Army 

3 USAF  Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center 
USACDC  Subordinate  Commands  and  Agencies 

4 Institute  of  Combined  Arms  and  Support 

5 Institute  of  Strategic  and  Stability  Ops 
Department  of  the  Army 

2 ACSI 

5 DCSOPS , ATTN:  OPS  IA  SO 
Army  Commands 

10  CG,  US  CONARC,  ATTN:  AT0PS-S0 
Misce 1 laneous 

5 CINC  USSTRICOM 

5 CG,  First  U.S.  Army,  ATTN:  AHARF-TP 
2 CG  , Third  U.S.  A my 

2 CG  , Fifth  U.S.  Army  * 

2 CG,  Sixth  U.S.  Army 

3 CO,  351st  CA  Area  (A) 

5 CO,  352nd  CA  Area  (A) 

3 CO,  353rd  CA  Area  (A) 

10  CO,  354th  CA  Area  (B) 

2 CO,  356th  CA  Area  (B) 

2 CO,  357th  CA  Area  (B) 

2 CO,  358th  CA  Area  <B) 
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2 CO,  360th  CA  Area  (B) 

2 CO,  361st  CA  Area  (B) 

2 CO,  362nd  CA  Area  (B) 

2 CO,  363rd  CA  Area  (B) 

2 CO,  364th  CA  Area  (B) 

2 CO,  365th  CA  Area  (B) 
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ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYSIS 


What  conditions  affect  the  civil-military  roles  that  are  likely  to 
be  adopted  by  the  armed  forces  of  a particular  country? 

What  civi-militarv  roles  are  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  armed 
forces  of  a country  to  which  a specific  set  of  conditions 
applies? 

What  roles  are  precluded  by  specific  sets  of  circumstances? 

Which  civil-military  roles,  among  those  which  may  be  adopted  in  a 
particular  set  of  circumstances,  are  most  likely  to  promote 
stability? 
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SUBJECT:  Combat  Developments  Study  Plan:  Civil  Military  Roles  of  Indigenous 

Armed  Forces  (CRIAF)  ACN  18484 


Commanding  General 

United  States  Army  Combat  Developments  Command 

ATTN:  CDCCD-B1 

Fort  Bel voir,  Virginia  22060 


1.  References:  a.  USACDC  Study  Directive,  CRIAF,  Inclosure  #1. 
b.  Others,  Inclosure  #2. 

2.  Purpose:  To  update  and  synthesize  current  U.S.  Army  knowledge  on 

civil  military  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  in  developing  nations  under 
different  internal  situations  and  in  the  presense  of  internal/external 
emergencies  and  threats. 

a.  The  study  will  give  systematic  information  on  situations  and  pro- 
cesses which  will  increase  U.S.  Army  doctrine,  and  it's  ability  to  develop 
and  implement  ID/ID,  Stability  Operations,  Nation  Building  and  related  con- 
cepts, strategies  and  operational  principles. 

3.  Terms  of  Reference:  a.  Problem: 

(1)  U.S.  Army  doctrine  on  Stability  Operations,  Nation  Ruilding  and 
Low  Intensity  Warfare  directs  priority  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  indi- 
genous armies,  armed  forces  and  paramilitary  forces  of  developing  nations. 
Current  U.S.  Army  studies,  such  as  "The  U.S.  Army  Roles  in  Security  Assistanci 
Programs  in  the  1970's"  {ARSAP  70);  "Army  Advisory  Assistance  in  Stability 
Operations"  (ADVAS0),  and  "Civil  Military  Operations"  (CIM0),  which  CRIAF  mus 
support,  analyze  different  options  which  may  be  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Army 
in  line  with  U.S.  national  policy  and  military  strategy  requirements. 

(2)  While  there  is  information  on  what  the  U.S.  Army  could  or  should 
do,  and  on  what  indigenous  armed  forces  ought  to  do  in  the  area  of  civil 

mil itary  relations  under  different  internal  or  external  conditions,  there  is 
systematic  interpretation  as  to  what  indigenous  armed  forces  can  be  realistic, 
expected  to  do,  and  can  perform,  under  the  system  of  constraints  upon  which  t 
operate. 
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(3)  The  possible  and  desirable  range  of  civil  -mil  itary  roles  of 
indiqenous  armed  forces  and  paramilitary  forces  depends  upon  a constel- 
lation of  gover  mental , political,  economic  and  social  factors.  The 
extrene  complexity  of  those  ^actors  has  created  some  ambiguity  in  U.S. 

Army  doctrine.  It  has  been  found  that  those  factors  are  difficult  to  • 
control  with  the  means  available  to  commanders  in  the  fisld.  This  dif- 
ficulty has  been  recognized  by  the  ODCSOPS  DA  study  (S)  "The  United 
States  Army's  Roles  in  Support  of  Nation  Building"  (U),  and  more  re- 
cently by  the  coordination  draft  of  the  USACDC  study  (S)  (ARSAP  70),  (U). 

(4)  Military  science  has  long  recognized  the  effect  of  political, 
economic  and  social  factors  in  armed  forces,  in  their  defense  posture 

and  in  their  combat  effectiveness.  Recently,  since  the  emergence  of  new 
strategic  and  tactical  concepts  of  warfare,  it  has  been  also  recognized 
that  those  political,  economic  and  social  factors  can  determine  situations 
upon  which  military  forces  are  directed  to  react.  The  precise  military 
significance  of  those  factors  ranains  unclear,  despite  the  amount  of 
intelligence  and  information  available.  This  creates  to  indigenous  armed 
forces,  and  to  their  external  allies  and  advisors,  a question  of  doubt 
as  to  when  an  anergency  is  primarily  mil itary  (in  the  sense  that  it  must 
be  primarily  solved  by  mil  itary  means)  and  when  it  is  not  primarily  mil i- 
tary  (in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  solved  by  non-mil  itary  means,  with 
or  without  the  support  of  indigenous  military  forces.  The  implications 
of  this  problem  are  critical,  for  according  to  military  science,  a mili- 
tary situation  requires  a unified  military  command,  a strategic  con- 
ception and  a general  operations  plan.  Thus  the  problem  of  civil nmil itary 
roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  becomes  the  critical  axis  from  which 
to  evaluate  the  impact  of  political,  economic  and  social  factors  in  over- 
all defense  problans.  The  relevance  and  difficulty  of  the  question  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Army  has  directed  and  supported 
studies  on  the  title  subject  of  "Civil -mil  itary  roles  of  indigenous  armed 
forces"  since  1964,  and  generated  an  impressive  amount  of  information 
and  analysis  on  the  matter. 

b.  Impact  of  the  Problem. 

(1)  The  impact  of  the  problem  on  the  operational  capabilities  of 
U.S.  Army  forces  acting  in  support  of  indigenous  armed  forces  is  self 
evident.  If  it  is  not  assertained  what  the  indigenous  armed  forces  are 
capable  of  doing  under  different  political,  economic,  social  and  threat 
factors,  it  is  not  feasible  to  estimate  correctly  the  level  and  scope 

of  assistance  which  will  allow  them  to  achieve  these  objectives  which 
are  set  forth  by  U.S.  national  policy.  * 

(2)  Similarly,  if  the  role  of  political,  economic  and  social  factors 
in  determining  situations  of  military  relevance  is  not  explained,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  operations  directed  to  controlling  the 
unwanted  effects  of  those  factors. 
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c.  Objectives. 

(1)  Analyze  the  effect  of  possible  and  desirable  civil -military 
roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces,  including  paramilitary  forces,  in 
circumstances  of  standard  normality,  political  turbulence,  insurgency 
and  internal  war,  and  the  impact  of  those  roles  in  internal  defense, 
internal  development,  stability  operations,  nation  building,  deterrence 
of  insurgency  and  favorable  resolution  of  internal  war. 

(a)  Roles  (internal)  of  indigenous  armed  forces  related  to 
military  personnel  development  and  training  for  threat  or  fact  of  internal 
war: 

1_  Training  in  literacy;  administrative  and  technical 
skills  relevant  to  ID  ID , Stability  Operations  and  Nation  Building. 

£ Indoctrination  of  military  personnel  according  to 
national  values  and  traditions,  and  evaluation  of  such  training  in  terms 
of  the  models  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  and  Viet  Nam  political  warfare 
programs. 


3^  Recruitment  and  promotion  policies  designed  to  foster 
social  mobility  in  officer  and  enlisted  ranks. 

4_  Analysis  of  organizational  and  force  structure  changes 
in  indigenous  armed  forces  - from  a conceptual  level  - in  terms  of  the 
requirenents  of  IDID,  Stability  Operations  and  Nation  Building,  with  special 
attention  on  functional  units  such  as  special  forces,  civil  affairs  units, 
politico-military  intelligence  units,  police  and  security  forces,  PsyOPs 
teams,  having  in  mind  the  inherent  limitations  of  developing  nations  to 
support  of  maintain  expensive  and  highly  technical  formations. 

(b)  Civil -Mil  itary  Roles  of  Indigenous  Armed  Forces  under 
various  conditions. 

1_  Roles  which  have  been  historically  undertaken  by  indige 
nous  armed  forces  under  various  conditions  of  governmental  instability, 
high  levels  of  political  strife  and  violence,  rebellions  both  violent  and 
non-violent,  subversive  insurgency,  and  internal  war  situations. 

2_  Benefits  and  disadvantages  of  those  roles.  Political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  reasons  why  such  roles,  and  not  others,  were 
undertaken.  , 

3_  Description  of  historical  roles  undertaken  by  indigenou 
armed  forces  at  the  various  levels  of  "liaison",  "advice",  "intelligence 
and  planning  back-up",  "indirect  support",  "direct  support",  "augmentation" 
and  ultimately  "substitution"  which  entail  some  measure  of  control  over 
critical  nuclei  of  the  society,  including  governmental  affairs,  political, 
economic  and  social  affairs,  and  the  problan  of  operational  command  of 
stabil ity  operations  at  regional  and  territorial  levels.  This  part  also 
covers  civil-military  roles  related  to  paramilitary  and  security  forces, 
and  civil-mil  itary  roles  related  to  the  elaboration  and  implementation 
of  "defense  mobil ization  plans". 
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4 Identification  of  "limits"  past  which  civil-mil itary 
roles  may  jeopardize  ID  ID  standards,  governmental  legitimacy,  power  or 
efficacy,  or  the  operational  effectiveness  of  the  indigenous  armed  forces 
(under  the  various  conditions  identified  above). 

£ Identification  of  "jurisdictional  conflicts"  and  "power 
conflicts"  which  may  result  when  the  indigenous  armed  forces  compete  for 
civil  roles  with  sectors  of  the  government  op  of  other  - political,  economic 
and  social  - institutions. 

6 Identification  of  "modal"  or  "Standard"  consequences  of 

those  confl icts. 

7_  Identification  and  systematization  of  most  prevalent 
structural  weaknesses  in  developing  societies,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
different  civil-military  roles  of  the  armed  forces  are  able  or  not  able  to 
correct  them,  under  various  conditions,  as  identified  above. 

8 Revision  and  verification  of  current  motivational  assump- 
tions regarding  attitudes  of  the  population  with  respect  to  Nation  Building, 
Military  Civic  Action  and  stability  operations,  with  special  enphasis  on  the 
issue  of  "development-security  mix",  prior  to  the  arrival  of  external  assistance 
teams. 


9 Revision  and  verification  of  the  validity  of  the  concept 
"populace"  as  currently  used  to  describe  population  aggregates,  and  possible 
conseauences  to  doctrine  of  using  non-aggregative  concepts  which  would  reflect 
stratif icational , attitudinal,  political,  ideological  and  organizational  dif- 
ferences which  always  obtain  in  the  civilian  population.  Implications  of  the 
revision  to  ID  ID  doctrine. 

(2)  Develop  a general  conceptualization  of  civil  military  roles  ap- 
propriate to  indigenous  forces  under  various  political,  economic,  social  and 
security  conditions. 

(a)  Identify  and  conceptualize  which  types  of  developing  nations 
are  more  vulnerable  to  security  threats  because  of  the  inherent  internal  weak- 
nesses of  their  institutional  settings,  independently  of  externally  oriented 
or  supported  intervention. 

(b)  In  terms  of  the  above,  conceptualize  which  types  of  internal 
defense  and  development  operations  are  more  or  less  likely  to  succeed  in 
different  "types"  of  countries,  independently  of  external  aid  and  assistance. 

(c)  Conceptualize  which  kind  of  civil -mil  itary  roles  are  more  or 
less  likely  to  succeed  in  different  "types"  of  countries,  independently  of 
external  or  U.S.  aid  or  assistance. 

(d)  Conceptualize  which  kind  of  indigenous  force  structure  and  com- 
position are  more  or  less  likely  to  be  effective  in  different  "types"  of  countries 
under  different  "levels"  of  threat,  independently  of  U.S.  military  assistance. 
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(3)  Test  the  concepts  by  application  to  specific  developing  nations 
with  priority  accorded  to  those  designated  as  high  vulnerability  countries 
by  U.S.  Army  studies. 

(4)  Derive  from  the  concepts  and  their  specific  applications  recom- 
mended changes  in  U.S.  Army  doctrine  for  Stability  Operations,  with  emphasis 
on  civil  -mil  itary  operations,  advice  and  assistance. 

(a)  Provide  criteria  to  transform,  adapt  and  systematize  existing 
non-military  concepts  relating  to  the  role  of  political,  economic,  social  and 
psychological  factors  in  internal  defense  into  military  concepts,  doctrine, 
operational  and  strategic  principles  and  organizational  and  tactical  rules, 
which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  clarity,  simplicity,  specificity  and  measure- 
ability  as  dananded  by  military  planning. 

(b)  Provide  criteria  to  evaluate  and  ipeasure  when  the  emergency 
situation  affecting  the  developing  country  is  basical  ly  mil  itary,  in  the  sense 
that  it  can  only  be  solved  by  military  means;  and  when  an  energency  situation 
is  not  basically  mil  itary,  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  solved  by  non-military 
means,  with  the  support  of  whatever  military  resources  indigenous  armed  forces 
made  available  to  civilian  agencies. 

(c)  Provide  criteria  to  evaluate,  measure  and  counteract  the 
different  types  of  oppositions  and  conflicts  which  may  exist  in  a developing 
country  between  national  governments,  political  forces  and  indigenous  mil itary 
forces. 


(d)  Provide  criteria  to  evaluate  the  qualities  and  effectiveness 
of  "mix"  between  the  different  types  of  U.S.  military  assistance  programs  (as 
defined  in  current  U.S.  Army  doctrine,  strategy  and  in  concurrent  studies  such 
as  ARSAP  70  and  ADVASO)  and  the  capabilities  of  indigenous  armed  forces,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  potential  to  undertake  advantageous  civil -mil itary 
roles. 


(e)  Verify  the  enpirical  validity  of  Chapter  1 "Characteristics 
of  Developing  Countries",  and  Chapter  2 "Subversive  Insurgency"  of  FM  31-23 
Stability  Operation,  in  terms  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  and  in  concur- 
rence with  parallel  investigations  being  now  conducted  within  USACDC  (ADVASO). 

(f)  Verify  the  relationship  between  Civil  Affairs  Operations  as 
presented  in  FM  41-10,  and  Civil-Mil  ita-y  Operations,  as  identified  and  con- 
ceptualized in  this  study,  and  in  parallel  ones. 

(g)  Include  in  the  findings  tentative  answers  covering  the  subject 
included  in  the  Study  Directive,  and  not  specifically  mentioned  here. 

(h)  Provide  clear  and  unambiguous  answer  to  the  Essential  Elements 

of  Analysis. 
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(5)  Provide  doctrinal  guidance  on  the  roles  of  indigenous 
paramilitary  forces,  as  an  intermediate  organization  standing  between  in- 
digenous civilian  agencies  and  indigenous  military  services. 

(6)  Examine  the  implications  of  indigenous  National  Internal  Defense 
Coordination  Centers  (FM  31-23)  to  the  range  of  possible  and  desirable 
civil  military  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces. 

(7)  Examine  the  relation  of  civil  military  roles  of  indigenous 
armed  forces  to  the  funtional  implications  of  the  U.S.  Army  concepts: 

Advisory  Operations,  Civil  Affairs,  PSYOPS,  Intelligence,  Populace  and 
Resources  Control,  and  Tactical  Operations. 

(8)  Provide  simplified  doctrinal  guidance  to  operation  planners 

in  terms  of  different  "standard  models"  covering  internal  characteristics  of 
countries,  goverments  and  indigenous  armed  forces. 

d.  Limits. 

(1)  The  study  will  not  consider  NATO  Allies,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
or  Japan,  except  in  past  historical  contexts  unrelated  to  present  situations. 

(2)  The  study  will  not  make  recommendations  which  bear  upon  U.S. 
foreign  policy  toward  specific  countries.  Study  recommendations  will  be 

1 imited  to  doctrine. 

e.  Scope. 

(1)  The  study  will  not  gather  new  information.  It  will  use  parts 

of  the  large  amount  of  information  available,  some  of  which  is  yet  unanalyzed, 
to  arrive  at  generalizations  and  syntheses  on  the  subjects  of  the  study. 

(2)  The  study  will  consider  as  sources  of  information: 

(a)  Data  available  in  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  with  special  enphasis  on  the  information  about  civil 
military  roles  of  IAF's  generally  compiled  by  U.S.  Military  Attaches. 

(b)  Data  available  in  other  U.S.  Government  agencies. 

(c)  Data  available  and  readily  obtainable  originating  from 
civilian  sources. 

s 

(3)  The  study  will  receive  and  exchange  inputs  and  outputs  from 
other  facilities  with  USACDC  and  within  DA  now  currently  engaged  in  related 
stud ies. 
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(4)  The  study  will  include  the  following  countries: 

(a)  Latin  America:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba, 

Brazil,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

(b)  Africa:  Algeria,  Congo  R.  of  Ethiopia,  Libia,  Morocco, 
Nigeria,  Sudan,  Tunis,  United  Arab  Republic,  Angola. 

(c)  Middle  East:  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi 

Arabia,  Syria. 

(d)  Asia:  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Laos,  Re- 
public of  Korea,  North  Korea,  Phil  1 ipines,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore, 
India,  Pakistan  (West  and  East),  Afghanistan. 

(5)  Although  countries  listed  in  terms  of  world  regions,  other 
criteria  will  be  used  to  group  them.  Basic  to  this  study  is  the  concept  of 
cultural  areas  (see  Methodology). 

(6)  Information  relevant  to  force  structure  and  disposition  of  indige- 
nous armed  forces,  and  their  involvement  in  civil  -mil  itary  roles,  requires 
access  to  information  which  is  limited  to  specific  facilities  within  DA. 

CRIAF  will  establish  liaison  with  those  facilities  through  the  intermediary 

of  USACDC. 

(7)  CRIAF  will  not  attempt  to  develop  specific  guidelines  on  a country 
by  country  basis.  It  is  recognized  that  a particular  country-study  requires 
more  space  and  detail  than  any  summarizing  study  could  devote  to  it. 

(8)  Operations  planning  for  any  concrete  country  involve  the  parti- 
cipation of  several  U.S.  Government  agencies,  and  it  is  done  at  many  jurisdic- 
tional levels.  Moreover,  it  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  study  to  formulate 
policy  recommendations  about  specific  countries.  Thus,  the  country  studies 
undertaken  by  CRIAF  do  not  attempt  to  serve  as  a U.S.  Army  planning  document. 

(9)  It  is  also  recognized  that  the  concrete  situation  which  obtains 
in  any  given  country  at  any  given  time  does  not  warrant  predictions  about 
which  will  be  the  situations  following.  The  most  that  can  be  attempted  is 

a subjective  estimate.  CRIAF  will  use  country  studies  as  the  empirical  basis 
to  validate  hypotheses  concerning  modal  processes.  The  knowledge  of  modal 
processes  will  give  cues  as  to  the  factors  involved,  and  their  relative  effect 
through  tim°.  It  will  also  offer  new  perspectives  on  how  to  influence  those 
processes.  CRIAF's  country  studies,  therefore,  are  the  means  upon  which  con- 
cepts and  doctrine  can  be  formulated. 

f.  Time  Frame:  1976-1982. 

g.  Assumptions  External  to  the  Study. 

(1)  Army  policy  for  nation  building  will  rmain  effective  during 
time-frame. 
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(2)  Low  intensity  conflicts  will  occur  during  the  time  frame  of  the 
study.  However,  national  policy  will  be  one  of  non-involvanent  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  unless  vital  U.S.  interests  are  threatened. 

(3)  The  U.S.  Army,  operating  within  the  framework  of  the  U.S. 
country  team,  or  under  related  arrangements  as  directed  by  the  President,  will 
continue  to  hold  a major  responsibility  in  low-intensity  conflict.  Type  II, 
and  in  stability  operations. 

(4)  The  projection  of  geographical  areas  of  Communist  interest,  over- 
all Communist  objectives,  and  Communist  operational  behavior,  made  by  refer- 
ence 61  of  Inclosure  1 is  accepted,  subject  to  new  information  as  may  be 
available  through  DA  or  DOD  intelligence  estimates. 

h.  Assumptions  Internal  to  the  Study. 

(1)  The  Principle  of  War,  as  stated  in  Section  I of  Field  Service 
Regulations  Operations  (FM  100-5)  are  valid  as  the  fundamental  truths  govern- 
ing the  prosecution  of  war.  New  warfare  strategy  forms,  such  as  the  so-called 
"People's  Liberation  Wars"  and  unconventional  warfare  operations,  ultimately 
results  from  the  application  of  the  Principles  of  War,  and  can  be  explained 
and  interpreted  in  terms  of  those  principles. 

(2)  Tactical  operations,  of  the  kind  any  army  may  undertake,  can  only 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  a general  strategic  plan,  from  which  operations  and 
tactics  develop,  and  which  determines  the  overall  principle  of  the  objective. 

(3)  The  concepts,  principles,  laws  and  postulations  of  any  scientific 
field  can  be  incorporated  into  military  science  and  transformed  into  military 
concepts,  principles,  operational  rules  anti  field  techniques.  However,  the 
transformation  must  meet  the  test  of  relevance  to  concrete  mil itary  planning. 

i.  Essential  Elements  of  Analysis.  In  Inclosure  2. 

j.  Constraints.  Not  Appl icabl e. 

k.  Methodology.  In  Inclosure  2. 

l.  Alternatives.  Not  Appl  icabl e. 

m.  Measures  of  Eff ectiver^ss.  Measures  of  effectiveness  for  indigenous 
military  civil  roles  and  functions  will  be  developed  where  appropriate. 

n.  Related  studies. 

(1)  Conceptual  Design  of  the  Army  in  the  Field,  1976-198  2 (CONAF) 
Action  Control  Number  16870. 

(2)  The  Army's  Role  in  Security  Assistance  Programs  in  the  1970's 
(ARSAP  70),  ACN  17  031 . 
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(3)  Army  Roles,  Missions  and  Doctrine  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict 
(ARMLIC)  ACN  13525. 

(4)  Stability  Operations  Systems  (SOS)  ACN  16965. 

(5)  Army  Advisory  Assistance  in  Stability  Operations  (ADVASO)  AGN 

15916. 


(6)  Civil  Military  Operations  (CIMO)  ACN  17635. 

(7)  Human  Science  Research  Study  "Strategies  and  Training  Require 
ments  for  the  Military  Assistance  Officer",  conducted  under  ODCSOPS  DA 
sponsorship. 


(8)  American  Institutes  for  Research  Study,  "Strategic  and  Tactical 
Factors  Underlying  Internal  Defense  and  Internal  Development",  Operations, 
Subtask  3:  Population  Protection  and  Resources  Management,  conducted  under 

sponsorship  of  the  USACDC. 


4.  Support  and  Resource  Requirements. 

a.  Support  Requirements. 

(1)  Participating  CA  USAR  units:  Headquarters  356th  CA  Area  (B), 

Bronx,  New  York;  Headquarters  360th  CA  Area  (B),  Columbia,  South  Carolina; 
Headquarters  364th  CA  Area  (B),  Portland,  Oregon;  Headquarters  365th  CA 
Area  (B),  Seattle,  Washington. 

(2)  An  auxiliary  full  time  staff,  located  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
proponent  unit,  composed  of  MAJ  Steve  Olinyk,  CA,  USAR,  a C & GS  qualified 
officer,  with  a PhD  in  Political  Science  awarded  by  Georgetown  University, 
and  a member  of  the  proponent  unit,  on  extended  active  duty  for  the  duration 
and  under  the  conditions  determined  by  DA,  or  a similarly  qualified  reserve 
or  active  duty  officer.  The  duties  of  this  auxiliary  staff  is  to  secure 
continuity  of  effort  and  liaison  while  reserve  components  are  inactive,  to 
prepare,  reproduce  and  distribute  documentation,  to  generate  instructions  on 
those  tasks  which  must  be  concurrently  performed  during  drills,  and  to 

take  care  of  those  research  and  analysis  duties  which  require  continuous 
work,  or  work  during  normal  weekly  working  hours. 

(3)  Consultants.  Three:  Dr.  Jiri  Nehnevajsa,  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology, University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  formerly  a consultant  for  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, Systems  Development  Corporation,  DOD  Office  of  Civil  Defense  and 
Mobilization,  and  other  defense  related  organizations;  Dr.  Charles  Wolf,  Jr., 
a PhD  in  Economics,  in  the  staff  of  Rand  Corporation,  a consultant  for  USACDC; 
and  a third  consultant,  not  yet  identified,  with  similar  scientific  background. 

b.  Resource  Requirements. 

(1)  Personnel. 

(a)  The  personnel  force  of  the  proponent  unit  distributed  as: 
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1 The  Unit  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  five  officers, 
with  overall  respcnsibil ity  on  operations  and  product  control.  It  includes 
the  DCO,  the  S-3  Officer  and  three  senior  field  grade  officers. 

2 The  Project  Officer,  who  is  research  director  and 
principal  investigator  of  the  project.. 

3_  The  Central  Project  Staff,  to  which  it  is  confided 
the  general  staff  planing  and  guidance  function  of  the  project,  and  which 
is  composed  of  six  off  icers,  including  the  Project  Administrative  Officer 
and  the  Project  Secretary,  a company  grade  officer. 

4_  The  Proponent  Unit  Staff,  composed  of  thirty  officers, 
of  which  eighty  percent  are  field  grade  officers  C & GS  qualified,  and  with 
higher  civilian  degrees.  This  staff  is  organized  into  seven  functional 
teams  for  the  development  of  specific  missions  integral  to  the  study. 

5^  The  contributing  units  staffs,  which  are  divided  into 
four  Unit  Staffs.  In  total,  these  staffs  are  composed  of  thirty  officers, 
of  which  seventy  percent  are  C & GS  qualified. 

6^  The  Auxiliary  Staff,  composed  of  no  more  than  two 
specialists,  augmented  by  members  of  the  Central  Project  Staff  or  other 
staffs  on  temporary  ACDliTRA  assignments,  as  required  by  project  and  auth- 
orized by  Project  Officer,  ProDonent  Unit  CO,  and  higher  U.S.  Army  units 
in  the  chain  of  command. 

(b)  Distribution,  of  the  personnel  force  in  terms  of  man-months. 

]_  The  distribution  is  graphically  presented  in  Inclo- 
sure 2. 

2^  The  total  requirement  for  man-months  amounts  to  60.5. 

3^  The  study  directive  calculated  the  full  time  involvement 
of  four  officers  for  a total  of  48  man-months.  The  study  plan  calculated  the 
involvement  of  seventy-two  officers,  and  an  increment  of  12.5  man-months. 

The  increment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  staff  duties  increase  as  the  work  force 
increases. 


(c)  265  man-day-spaces  tor  be  requested  from  First  Army  and  CONARC 
from  allocations  available,  to  be  used  by  project  personnel  during  FY  72. 

260  man-day- spaces  will  be  similarly  requested  Tor  use  in  FY  73.  A request 
for  active  duty  of  one  reserve  officer  during  periods  not  exceeding  90  days 
to  be  transmitted  to  0C0S0PS  DA.  (See  Inclosure  2). 

(d)  Housing,  space  and  materiel  requirements. 

1_  Project  CRIAF  will  be  fully  housed  at  the  HHO  of  the 
proponent  unit.  Materiel  requirements  are  listed  in  Inclosure  2. 
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2 Budget  covering  materiel  and  external  costs  included 

in  Inclosure  2. 

(e)  Name,  rank  and  qualifications  of  study  team  members. 

1_  Identification  of  sixty-eight  team  study  members  will  be 
given  in  special  biographical  appendix,  to  be  submitted. 

2 Project  Officer:  Albert  S.  Frances,  LTC,  CA,  USAR,  since 
1954  associated  with  U.S.  defense  related  research.  PhD  is  Sociology,  LLD  in 
Jurisprudence,  currently  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Virginia  Commonwealth  Uni- 
versity, formerly  lecturer  Inter-American  Defense  College  with  "Certificate 
of  Outstanding  Contribution"  extended  by  CG  of  College,  formerly  with  U.S. 
Department  of  State  and  Organization  of  American  States,  tour  of  duty  at  OSD. 

(f)  Data  requirements  and  security  classification. 

1_  As  stated  under  "References",  Study  Directive,  Inclosure  1 

2_  Current  information  on  civil -military  roles  of  indige- 
nous armed  forces,  as  available  in  DA,  and  obtainable  through  USACDC. 

3^  Information  originating  from  non-USG  sources,  as  speci- 
fied in  Methodology  and  cost-estimated  in  Budget  (inclosure  2). 

4 Materials  up  to  TOP  SECRET  may  be  examined. 


5.  Administration. 


a.  Study  Schedule 

16  December  71 
16  January  72 
16  February  72 
16  March  72 
1 June  72 
16  July  72 
16  August  72 

16  Septan  ber  72 

17  September  72 
16  October  72 
16  November  72 
12  December  72 

16  March  73 
16  May  73 
16  June  73 


(Further  information  in  Inclosure  2). 

- Submission  of  Study  Plan  to  CG^>§ACDC. 

- Briefing  to  contributing  CA  units  (tentative). 

- Completion  of  training  by  contributing  CA  units. 

- Interim  status  report  to  RAC  USACD.C. 

- Interim  status  report  to  RAC  USACDC. 

- Completion  of  sub-tasks  by  participating  CA  units. 

- Completion  of  first  phase  study  by  proponent  unit. 

- Interim  status  report  to  RAC  USACDC. 

- Assanbly  of  final  draft,  first  phase. 

- Completion  of  second  phase  study  by  proponent  unit. 

- Assanbly  of  final  draft,  second  phase,  by  proponent. 

- Coordination  draft  to  RAC  USACDC. 

Begins  period  for  comments  and  coordination. 

- Deadline  for  comments  and  reviews  of  coordination  dral 

- Assanbly  of  final  draft. 

- Final  report  to  USACDC. 
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b.  Coordinating  Headquarters. 

(1)  Headquarters,  USCONARC,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 

for  Military  Operations  and  Reserve  Forces.  Point  of  contact:  LTC  Frank 
Brunosky,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia  23351  , Autovon:  680-3955/3957. 

(2)  Headquarters,  First  United  States  Army,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve  Forces.  Point  of  contact:  MAJ  Elizabeth  T. 

Kennedy,  Fort  Meade,  Maryland  207  5 5,  Autovon:  923-3821/7509. 

(3)  Headquarters,  352nd  CA  Area  (A),  G-2  Section.  Point  of  contact: 
COL  Roger  E.  Wheeler,  (Area  Code  703)  962-0131  . 

c.  Coordination  Points  of  Contact. 

(1)  ODCSPS  DA,  point  of  contact:  LTC  Thomas  Miller. 

(2)  Others  to  be  specified. 

d.  Communication  between  CO  and  PO  proponent  unit  and  points  of  contact 
for  liaison  purposes  is  authorized. 

e.  Study  Security  Classification.  The  study  will  not  be  classified  higher 
than  SECRET. 

f.  Study  Outl  ine.  Inclosure  2. 

g.  Action  documents. 

(1)  A formal  study  presenting  in  detail  the  concepts  developed  and 
relating  it  to  doctrinal  changes. 

(2)  Draft  change  to  FM  31-23,  Stability  Operations,  U.S.  Army 
Doctrine. 

(3)  Draft  change  to  FM  33-10,  Psychological  Operations,  U.S.  Army 
Doctrine. 

(4)  Draft  chanqe  to  FM  41-10,  Civil  Affairs  Operations. 

(5)  Draft  change  to  FM  100-20,  Field  Service  Regulations,  Internal 
Defense  and  Development  (IDAD). 

s 

h.  Coordination.  As  per  Study  Directive  7f.,  Inclosure  1. 

i.  Distribution.  Distribution  will  be  in  accordance  with  HQ  USACDC 
Regulation  71-3.  A distribution  list  for  organizations  not  under  USACDC 
command  will  be  recommended  by  the  proponent. 

j.  Study  Project  Point  of  Contact:  CPT  Edwin  W.  Martin,  CA,  USAR, 

telephone  (Area  Code  301  ) 277-81  55/56/57. 
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6.  Support  Function.  This  study  supports  the  following: 

a.  Army  Combat  Development  Program. 

b.  Studies. 

(1)  Stability  Operations  System  (SOS)  ACN  17630. 

(2)  Army  Advice  and  Assistance  in  Stability  Operations  (ADVASO) 
ACN  15916. 

(3)  Civil  Military  Operations  (CIMO)  ACN  17635. 

c.  Army  Tasks. 

(1)  Low  Intensity  Conflict  I. 

(2)  Low  Intensity  Conflict  II. 

(3)  Complementing  of  Allied  Land  Power. 

d.  Phase:  Doctrine. 

e.  Functions: 

(1)  Intelligence. 

(2)  Command,  Control,  Communications. 

(3)  Service  Support. 


FOR  THE  COMMANDER: 


DISTRIBUTION: 

"A" 

PLUS 

CG,  USA  CDC 

CG,  352d  CA 

CG,  First  U.S.  Army 

CG,  USCONARC 

CO,  355th  CA 

CO,  360th  CA 

CO,  364th  CA 

CO,  365th  CA 
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REFEHANCE  ONE 


ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYSIS 


1.  What  conditions  affect  the  civil-military  roles  that  are  likely  to 
be  adopted  by  the  armed  forces  of  a particular  country? 

2.  What  c ivi-mil itary  roles  are  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  armed 
forces  of  a country  to  which  a specific  set  of  conditions 
applies? 

3.  What  roles  are  precluded  by  specific  sets  of  circumstances? 

4.  Which  civil-military  roles,  among  those  which  may  be  adopted  in  a 
particular  set  of  circumstances,  are  most  likely  to  promote 

s tabil ity’ 


4 


INCL  2 
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(1)  The  basic  methodological  approach  of  this  study  consists  of 
formulatinq  explanatory  and  predictive  hypotheses,  which  different  research 
teams  will  confront  with  available  information.  If  these  hypotheses  are 
regarded  as  tenable,  in  the  sense  that  they  allow  comprehensive,  internally 
consistent,  and  parsimonious  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  under  scrutiny, 
they  will  be  tentatively  accepted.  This  study  does  not  provide  the  basis 
for  quantitative  hypothesis  testing.  Given  the  state  of  the  art,  we  do 

not  have  the  flow  of  coded  information  which  might  allow  a proper  use  of 
quantitative  techniques.  We  are  limited  to  secondary,  descriptive  data, 
generally  casted  in  the  historical  method.  The  methodological  validity  of 
this  study  must  rest  on  the  quality  of  its  hypotheses.  CRIAF  uses  as  hypo- 
theses existing  and  creditable  research  findings.  That  is,  its  hypotheses 
are  not  invented  ad  hoc.  They  are  obtained  by  means  of  a thorough  search  of 
the  literature  on  the  matter. 

(2)  Quantitatively  tested  and  inductively  formulated  hypotheses  are 
not  scarce  in  the  subject  under  consideration.  Ted  Gurr  and  Charles  Rutten- 
berg's  "Cross  National  Studies  on  Civil  Violence",  Washington,  D.C.  Center 
for  Research  in  Social  Systems,  May  1969,  is  an  example.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  Gurr  and  Ruttenberg  study  is  much  too  technical  and  non-operations 
oriented  to  serve  as  a basis  for  operational  planning.  However,  this  and 
similar  studies  offer  a choice  of  tested  hypotheses. 

(3)  The  logical  integration  of  several  tested  hypotheses  into  a sys- 
tem of  interpretation  forms  of  theoretical  model.  The  relations  postulated 

by  a model  guide  the  verif icational  phase  of  the  quest,  and  allow  explanations 
of  other  empirical  generalizations.  The  complexity  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  the  synthetic  nature  of  CRIAF,  indicates  the  need  to  use  theoretical - 
interpretative  model s,  rather  than  an  intuitive  empirical  approach. 

Model  1 

Model  2 Events  , Model  A 

Model  j Deviation  of 

model  A due  to 
X,  Y,  Z 

The  use  of  models  as  interpretative  tools  allows,  in  its  most  simplified 
manner,  a verification  of  systems  of  hypotheses,  which  ultimately  yield  a 
refined  Model  A,  upon  which  enpirical  deviations  can  be  assessed. 

(4)  In  order  to  define  and  understand  the  set  of  civil  military  roles 
of  indigenous  armed  forces  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  mix  between  the 
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unitary  institution  (through  its  component  parts  and  paramilitary  forces) 
and  the  other  institutions  of  any  particular  host  country.  This  "mix"  is 
determined  by  a variety  of  political,  social  and  economic  conditions,  as  well 
as  by  the  nature  of  existing  or  anticipated  emergencies  and  threats.  Although 
the  differences  between  countries  are  obvious  and  apparently  insurmountable 
to  the  lay  observer,  sociological  analysis  shows  that:  (a)  these  differences 

nay  be  traced  to  specific  ranges  of  values  in  a given  set  of  descriptive 
variables,  (b)  that  countries  can  be  classified  into  typologies  resulting  f*om 
the  combination  of  value-ranges  in  the  variables,  and  (c)  that  the  problem 
of  "mix"  between  civilian  and  military  institutions  within  particular  "types" 
of  countries  can  be  identified  in  terms  of  modal  "standard  processes". 

(5)  Although  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  clarify  the  issue  of 
"civil -mil itary  mix",  inasmuch  as  it  determines  the  range  of  "possible"  and 
"desirable"  civil-mil  itary  roles  of  the  indigenous  military,  the  whole  field 
is  still  obscured  by  contradictory  or  unsubstantiated  propositions,  which 
results  in  dilemmas  or  paradoxes.  These  dilemmas  and  paradoxes  are  exceed- 
ingly detrimental  to  policy,  strategy,  operations  and  tactics.  For  example, 
the  coordination  draft  of  the  USACDC  study  (S)  "The  Army's  Role  in  Security 
Assistance  Proqram  in  the  1970's"  (ARSAP  70),  ir  its  evaluation  of  "develop- 
ment" versus  "security"  assistance,  clearly  identifies  a dilemma  which  has 
caused  considerable  difficulties  to  planners: 

(U)  U.S.  foreign  policy  faces  a basic  dilemma  that  overshadows 
all  relationships  of  a public  and  private  nature.  U.S.  foreign  policy 
is  committed  to  development  and  revolutionary  (radical)  change  and 
at  the  same  time  fundamentally  committed  to  maintaining  stability. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  dilemma  is  not  in  the  real  nature  of  things;  it  is 
artificially  produced  by  the  definitions  of  "development",  "revolutionary 
change",  and  "stability"  which  have  been  used  by  many  commentators. 

(6)  Many  definitions  have  been  borrowed  from  +he  social  sciences, 
but  quite  often  they  have  not  been  used  in  the  way  social  scientists  would  use 
them.  To  the  social  scientist  a definition  or  a concept  is  an  analytical 
"tool",  which  serves  the  purposes  of  the  analysis.  To  the  layman,  the  defini- 
tion or  the  concept  is  a reality  in  itself.  Military  science  has  freely 
borrowed  definitions,  concepts  and  theories  from  the  academic  world,  but  many 
of  those  "tools"  were  not  originally  developed  for  the  purpose  of  military 
planning.  Their  hasty  introduction  into  military  science  has  generated  no 
little  confusion.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  areas  of  "social  change", 
"dynamics  of  change",  "human  motivation",  "ingredients  of  revolution",  "causes 
of  insurgency"  and  "determinants  of  stability".  In  all  those  matters,  more 
clear  and  simple  explanations  can  be  found,  which  satisfy  the  requirement 

of  being  conducive  to  military  planning,  and  which  do  not  present  insurmount- 
able dilemmas  to  commanders  in  the  field  and  their  staffs.  \ 

(7)  Current  U.S.  Army  doctrine  (0DCS0PS)  DA  study  (S)  "The  Uni\ted 
States  Army's  Roles  in  Support  of  Nation  Building"  (U)  directr  the  U.S!.  Army 
to  participate  in  the  nation  building  effort  of  developing  nations  through 
the  intermediary  of  their  indigenous  armed  forces.  "(U)  The  U.S.  Army  slould 
focus  its  nation  building  attention  to  that  elanent  of  the  less  developed! 
countries  which  it  can  properly  influence.  Realistically  this  is  the  indige- 
nous military".  Army  doctrine  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  stability  operations 
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and  low  intensity  warfare  makes  the  same  provision.  It  follows  that  the  size, 
extent,  duration  and  quality  of  U.S.  Army  assistance  is  basically  determined  by: 

(a)  the  "military  posture"  of  the  indigenous  army,  and 

(b)  the  mission  confronting  that  indigenous  army,  oriented  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  some  internal  or  external  threats  or  emergencies. 

The  military  posture  of  an  indigenous  army  is  dependent  on: 

(c)  its  good  relation  to  its  government,  which  must  provide 
appropriations,  manpower  and  policy  directives, 

(d)  the  "viability"  of  that  government, 

(e)  the  "legitimacy"  and  "esteem"  the  indigenous  army  may 
command  from  various  population  sectors  and  institutional  domains, 

(f)  the  internal  cohesion,  discipline  and  morals  of  the 
indigenous  army, 

(g)  the  appropriateness  of  its  firce  structure  and  material  to 
the  missions  in  view. 

In  turn,  the  "viability"  of  the  indigenous  gov'rnmert,  upon  which  the  "military 
posture"  of  the  indigenous  army  partially  depends,  is  determined  by: 

(h)  a government's  power  to  exercise  the  amount  of  social  and 
political  control  needed  in  any  given  situation, 

(i)  the  legitimacy  of  the  government,  as  felt  by  various 
population  sectors, 

(j)  the  government's  efficacy  tomanaae  its  resources  in  such  way 
as  to  provide  the  minimal  services  required  to  keen  the  society  ongoing. 

All  the  above  "determinants"  are  variables,  which,  in  practice,  may  range 
from  zero  to  very  high.  In  "ideal  circumstances",  an  indigenous  army  would 
maintain  "optimal"  relations  with  an  "optimally  ‘/•‘•  tile"  government.  Even  in 
such  "ideal"  state  the  nature  of  a threat  or  emergency  might  be  such  as  to 
exceed  the  government's  ability  to  resolve  it.  In  that  case,  external  assist- 
ance and  eventual  external  augmentation  would  be  needed.  Mil itary  assistance 
would  then  cover  the  "deficit"  between  what  this  "ideal"  indigenous  mil  itary 
"can  do",  and  what  it  "should"  do  to  meet  the  +hreat  successfully.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  in  several  instances,  U.S.  military  assistance  has  been 
calculated  under  such  "ideal  assumptions".  In  almost  all  cases,  however,  the 
"ideal  assumptions"  are  untenable.  Thus,  U.S.  military  assistance  tends  to 
be  confronted  with  the  dual  task  of  paragraph  (b),  to  assist  and  eventually 
to  augment  the  capacity  of  an  indigenous  army  to  cope  successfully  with  a 
given  threat,  and  of  paragraphs  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g);  that  is,  to 
compensate  for  the  "dysfunctions"  resulting  from  very  low  values  in  those  five 
variables.  Our  historical  record  shows  that  we  have  been  forced  to  increase 
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substantially  our  military  assistance  levels  in  order  to  compensate  for 
those  "dysfunctions"  and  to  keen  a favorable  "military  posture"  in  the  indige- 
nous army.  We  have  also  found  that  a favorable  "military  posture"  of  the  in- 
digenous army  is  stronnly  affected  by  variable  (d),  "viability  of  government". 
This  has  required  various  diplomatic  actions,  usually  accompanied  by  higher 
levels  of  military  and  non-mil  itary  assistance.  It  follows  from  the  above  that 
in  order  to  evaluate  in  a technical  non-political  way  the  level  of  assistance 
an  indigenous  army  will  require  to  cope  successfully  with  a specific  threat 
or  emergency  we  must  differentiate  between  "pure"  military  assistance,  which  is 
the  kind  of  military  assistance  deemed  as  necessary  to  compensate  for  the 
deficit  defined  by  what  the  indigenous  military  "should  do"  versus  what  it 
"can  do",  and  "supporting  assistance"  (technically  outside  the  military  assist- 
ance program,  under  Section  401  of  the  Foreigr  Assistance  Act  of  1961), 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  compensate  for  the  "dysi unctions"  that  downgrade 
the  minimal  acceptable  level  of  effectiveness  of  the  indigenous  army.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  a thorough  understanding  of  civil -mil  itary  roles  of 
indigenous  armed  forces  and  armies  aside  from  and/or  prior  to  any  amount  of 
external  military  assistance  in  order  to  evaluate  the  defense  and  stability 
potential  of  any  given  developing  country. 

(8)  When  the  relations  between  an  indigenous  army  with  its  govern- 
ment and  the  various  population  sectors  are  less  than  satisfactory,  indige- 
nous armies  tend  to  compensate  by  undertaking  a great  variety  of  civil -military 
roles.  Those  roles  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  civil -mil  itary  roles 
indigenous  armies  take  in  support  of  general  government  programs,  such  as 
civil  action.  They  respond  to  the  need  to  compensate  for  "dysfunctions" 
which  ultimately  downgrade  their  "military  posture"  or  "combat  effectiveness'.1 
Not  infrequently  indigenous  armies  have  pressured  goverrments  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  to  follow  sound  economic  policies,  to  legislate  reforms,  or  curb 
violent  political  unrest.  In  other  instances  they  have  refused  to  comply 
with  governmental  directive  to  back  up  with  military  force  some  controversial 
government  policies.  Quite  frequently  those  attempts  to  undertake  civil- 
military  roles  to  compensate  for  "dysfunctions"  or  deficiencies  have  created 
problems  of  their  own.  To  date,  there  is  no  body  or  doctrine  which  allows  a 
clear  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  those  phenomena  in  terms  of  the  indige- 
nous national  defense  potential. 

(a)  Current  U.S.  Army  doctrine  recognizes  the  preponderant 
political  roles  of  many  indigenous  armed  forces  in  developing  countries.  It 
is  not  yet  clear,  however,  why  do  those  armed  forces  undertake  such  roles. 
Underdeveloped  countries  generally  have  underdeveloped  governments,  which 
means  governments  rating  low  in  "power"  and  "efficacy".  It  is  common  to 
label  these  goverrments  as  "politically  weak",  a*nd  to  explain  the  political 
roles  of  indigenous  armies  as  an  attempt  to  fill  the  vacuum.  To  fill  a 
political  vacuum,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  gain  political  strength 
it  means,  in  most  cases,  to  enter  an  open  competition  with  other  groups  and 
organizations  which  also  attempt  to  fill  that  vacuum.  This  tends  to  reduce 
the  legitimacy  of  both  government  and  indigenous  mil  itary.  In  some  historical 
instances,  indigenous  armies  have  taken  over  the  government  to  avoid  the 
detrimental  effects  of  that  competition.  To  take  over  a government,  however, 
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does  not  necessarily  imply  to  gain  higher  levels  of  (h)  power,  (i)  legiti- 
macy, or  (j)  efficacy.  A considerable  body  of  historical  evidence  indicates 
that  the  increased  burden  of  administering  a country  and  of  taking  a direct 
responsibility  for  its  policies  tends  to  weaken  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
the  military,  and  to  divide  its  leadership.  This  aspect  of  civil-military 
roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained;  or 
at  least,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  Army  concerns.  There  is  a very 
large  bibliographical  production  on  military  coups,  take-overs,  dictator- 
ships and  the  like,  but  the  writers  who  studied  those  matters  were  not  pri- 
marily and  directly  concerned  with  the  defense  needs  of  the  societies  under 
examination,  or  the  dilemmas  confronting  the  indigenous  military,  or  the 
decision-making  problems  which  such  events  pose  to  the  military  aspects  of 
U.S.  forcing  assistance.  They  were  concerned  with  the  civilian  aspects  of 
those  occurrences,  thus  leaving  unexplored  a whole  range  of  matters  which  are 
of  immediate  relevance  to  the  U.S.  Army. 

(9)  Another  critical  aspect  of  civil-military  roles  of  indigenous 
armed  forces  is  the  "development-security  assistance  mix"  issue. 

(a)  The  problem  is  extrsnely  difficult,  and  as  ARSAP  70  indi- 

cates "(U)  there  is  no  specific  way  to  determine  absolutely  the  precise  mix 
of  development  and  security  assistance  for  any  particular  country.  The  con- 
flicting  aspects  of  the  two  kinds  of  assistance  are  extremely  difficult  to 
measure,  when  viewed  in  terms  of  all  other  variables  involved.  The  con- 
straints imposed  by  U.S.  resources  and  legislative  restrictions,  the  extent 
of  the  development  of  social  institutions  within  a given  country  or  region, 
the  threat  of  internal  insurgency  and  uprising,  and  international  pressures 
and  threats,  creates  a situation  in  which  the  best  objective  assessments  and 
non-quantitative  judgments  must  be  used  to  arrive  at  a specific  foreign  aid 
program  (p.  28)".  However,  ARSAP  70  also  states:  "(U)  To  many,  U.S.  foreign 

assistance  programs  should  serve  only  moral  and  humanitarian  purposes;  how- 
ever, the  body  politic  of  the  U.S.  does  not  support  this  philosophy.  Instead, 
allocation  of  foreign  assistance  has  been  based  primarily  on  U.S.  national 
interest  within  each  recipient  country  (p.  12)". 

(b)  Several  Army  studies  now  in  progress,  including  ARSAP  70 
and  ADVASO,  are  directly  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  problem  of  "develop- 
ment-security mix".  The  CRIAF  study  is  only  concerned  with  the  analysis 

and  interpretation  of  civil -mil  itary  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces;  but 
since  indigenous  armed  forces  take  a major  part  in  the  planninq  and  imple- 
mentation of  development  and  security  mil  itary  programs,  CRIAF  is,  to  that 
extent,  involved  in  the  issue.  In  other  words,  CRIAF  is  not  directed  to 
evaluate  U.S.  military  assistance:  it  is  directed  to  evaluate  the  ability 

and  willingness  of  indigenous  armed  forces  to  engage  in  development  and 
security  civil-mil  itary  roles,  and  the  possible  consequences  of  such  engage- 
ments. 


(c)  The  scope  of  CRIAF  does  not  authorize  it  to  formulate  policy 
recommendations  with  regard  to  specific  countries.  As  ARSAP  70  states,  (U) 
the  role  of  U.S.  Army  staffs  is  to  provide  doctrine  and  observational  inputs 
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in  ultimate  support  of  the  Chief  cf  Staff,  Army,  in  his  role  as  a member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  have  a statutory  responsibility  to  be  prin- 
cipal military  advisers  to  the  President,  to  the  National  Security  Council  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(d)  From  CRIAf's  limited  vantage  point,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
issue  of  "development-security  mix"  cannot  be  solved  unless  some  basic  assump- 
tions are  taken.  Since  some  of  these  assumptions  refer  to  real  social, 
economic  and  motivational  phenomena,  the  study  is  bound  to  substantiate  than 
to  the  limit  where  it  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  historical  and  experimental 
evidence  available. 

(e)  Some  assumptions  are  based  on  current  U.S.  Army  doctrine 
and  on  the  key  definitions  of  ID/ID,  Stability  Operations  and  Nation  Building. 
Ultimately,  the  role  of  armies  in  development  operations  is  seen  as  deter- 
mined by  their  primary  responsibility  toward  national  defense,  and  by  the 
requirement  to  improve  their  combat  effectiveness.  . 

(f)  Prior  to  any  external  assistance,  the  indigenous  military 

problem  of  "development-security  mix"  is  one  of  allocation  of  scarce  national 
resources.  There  is  the  vulgar  belief  that  the  more  resources  are  allocated 
to  security,  the  less  resources  will  be  left  to  development:  the  old  fashion 

dilemma  of  "guns  versus  butter".  Sound  economic  doctrine  clearly  shows  that 
the  "more  butter  end  less  guns"  '••elution  is  not  tenable.  The  military 
potential  of  a country  ultimately  depends  on  the  country's  economic  capability 
to  support  its  army  in  the  field;  and  this  economic  capability  is  partly 
dependent  on  social  and  economic  factors.  In  normal  circumstances,  an  en- 
lightened national  defense  policy  recommends  long  range  capital  and  human 
investment.  In  the  U.S.  National  Defense  Acts  have  contributed  to  build  roads, 
aid  schools  and  suonort  a broad  range  of  development  programs. 

(g ) In  anergonev  circumstances,  in  the  anticipation  or  eventua- 
tion  of  an  internal /external  threat,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  threat  which 
determines  the  values  of  the  "development-security"  equation.  It  could  not  be 
reasonable  to  exDect  a government  or  a population  to  devote  most  of  their 
efrorts  to  development,  just  to  surrender  the  fruits  of  this  development  to 

an  external  or  internal  aggressor. 

(h)  The  nature  of  the  problem,  however,  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  populations  who  lack  material  goods  and  opportunities  are  likely  to 
support  external  or  internal  aggressors;  and  that  development  programs  do 
provide  the  material  goods  and  opoor tunities  which  will  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  population  4o  support  the  na tional .defense  effort.  This  critical 
assumption  needs  verification  and  Qualification.  It  is  central  to  the  con- 
cerns of  CRIAF  because  it  is  one  of  the  bases  UDon  which  civil  military  roles 
of  indigenous  armed  forces  can  be  evaluated. 

(i)  Kari  Marx's  doctrine  of  dialectical  materialisn  states  that 
deprivation  of  material  goods  leads  to  dissatisfaction,  and  dissatisfaction 
to  revolution.  No  natter  hew  good  sense  this  doctrine  may  make  at  the 
individual  level,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  clarity,  it  does  not  find 
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confirmation  at  the  collective  level.  Its  basic  tenet  that  material  goods 
are  the  prime  movers  of  people  is  very  questionable.  At  all  times,  people 
have  willingly  undertaken  great  deprivations,  and  accepted  considerable 
sacrifices,  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  their  nation  or  some  other  non- 
material istic  and  non-consumer  goods  oriented  value.  Leon  Trotsky,  who  had 
to  his  credit  the  successful  management  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  its 
Red  Army,  categorically  asserted  that  deprived  and  dissatisfied  people  do 
not  revolt  in  revolutionary  ways,  unless  it  is  mobilized,  organized  and 
directed  by  the  cadres  and  staff  of  the  Communist  Party,  or  any  such  para- 
mil  itary  organization,  (Crane  Brinton,  Anatomy  of  Revolution,  1958).  Recent 
psychological  experimentation  indicates  that  dissatisfaction  can  only  turn 
to  aggression  if  favorable  aggressive  opportunities  are  perceived  (B.G.  Rule 
and  L.S.  Hewitt,  Journal  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychology,  19,  2,  August 
1971  , 181-187).  The  OACSFOR  bA  study  Institutional  Develonnent  agrees  with 
RVN  ARVAN  study  Report  of  the  Study  on  Living  Standards,  1968^1969,  tha  it 
was  not  poverty  or  deprivation  but  the  RVN  failure. to  guarantee  law  and 
order  and  personal  security  which  moved  Vietnamese  rural s to  cooperate  with 
the  VC.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  in  this  area  of  human  motivation  and 
response  to  rewards  a great  deal  of  effort  must  be  done  to  adjust  current 
doctrine  to  recent  anpirical  evidence,  with  reference  to  civil -mil  itary  roles 
of  indigenous  armies. 

(j)  There  are  indications  that  those  issues  have  been  obscured 
by  studies  on  "causes  of  revolution",  which,  according  to  Prof.  Harry 
Eckstein,  "have  absolutely  inundated  (us)  with  print",  (On  the  Etiology  of 
Internal  Wars,  History  and  Theory,  1965,  page  136).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a considerable  lack  of  studies  on  "processes  of  revolution".  These  pro- 
cesses could  be  documented  in  ways  similar  to  a PERT  chart,  so  as  to  give  us 
the  succession  of  revolutionary  "phases"  and  the  "paths"  which  lead  to  them. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  "causes"  of  a revolution,  whatever  those  may 
be,  have  little  in  common  with  the  "causes"  determining  the  subsequent  "phases" 
of  that  revolution.  There  is  a great  deal  of  evidence  that  there  has  been 
some  confusion  between  "pre-condition"  and  "direct  causes"  of  revolution. 

While  the  former  are  many,  diffuse  and  unmanageable,  the  latter  tend  to  be 
few,  concrete  and  manageable.  The  position  is  taken  here  that  a "revolution", 
from  the  U.S.  military  point  of  view,  is  neither  desirable  nor  undesirable; 
its  desirability  or  undesirability  together  with  the  decision  to  oppose  it, 
promote  it,  or  ignore  it,  lies  in  the  domain  of  U.S.  national  policy. 

(k)  National  case  studies  show  that  the  outcomes  of  a revolu- 
tion, the  events  that  follow  the  end  of  a revolutionary  process,  are  sur- 
prisingly unlike  the  aims  which  inspired  the  original  revolutionaries.  This 
matter  was  recognized  by  the  ODCSOPS  DA  study  [r")  "The  United  States  Army's 
Role  in  Support  of  Nation  Building".  It  was  identified  as  a problem  which 
needs  further  research  and  explanation  to  meet  urgent  U.S.  Army  doctrinal 
and  planning  requirements. 

(10)  The  study  of  civil  military  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces 
poses  the  critical  question  of  when  a country  is  in  war,  since  war  will 
change  many  civil  military  roles. 
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(a)  There  is  the  legal  definition  which  states  that  war  exists 
when  it  has  been  constitutionally  declared.  This  legal  definition  is  not 
quite  satisfactory,  for  a real  war  can  be  taking  place  without  any  formal 
declaration.  Until  World  War  II  it  was  customary  that  countries  would  make 
formal  declarations  of  war  with  the  same  protocol  as  when  treaties  were 
signed.  This  seans  to  be  a vanishing  custom.  Another  vanishing  custom  is 
that  wars  should  be  fought  only  by  uniformed  military  personnel.  Today  they 
are  fought  by  both  uniformed  and  non-uniforaed  personnel.  This  complicates 
even  further  the  identification  of  war,  together  with  the  fact  that  some 
nations  tend  to  wage  war  "by  proxy".  Tradition  demanded  that  real  war  could 
only  be  fought  between  sovereign  nations.  All  other  warlike  phenomena  were 
termed  "civil  Wars".  However,  the  term  "civil  war"  is  obviously  misl eading : 
historically  wars  within  a country  have  been  fought  by  both  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Civil  War,  they  were 
not  civil  but  thoroughly  mil  itary  confrontations. 

(b)  Current  conceptualizations  tend  to  favor  the  term  "sub- 
versive insurgency",  and  divide  it  into  three  operational  phases.  The  concept 
of  insurgency,  clear  as  it  may  be,  conceals  the  fact  that  a state  of  war,  in- 
cluding formal  military  operations,  may  take  place  simultaneously  and  even 
superimposed  to  a civilian  insurgency.  Moreover,  at  the  strategic  level, 
there  may  be  no  difference  between  civilian  insurgents  and  regular  combatants, 
as  the  Viet  Nam  experience  points  out. 

(c)  The  American  academic  community,  finding  that  the  terms 
revolution,  rebellion,  revolt,  civil  violence,  liberations  wars,  and  the  like, 
were  imprecise,  confusing  and  full  of  emotional  connotations,  settled  for  the 
concept  of  Internal  War  (Harry  Eckstein,  editor.  Internal  War,  1964).  The 
concept  of  Internal  War  has  been  defined  as:  "operations  of  controlled  vio- 
lence, conducted  by  an  organization  structured  along  military  lines,  directed 
by  paramilitary  chiefs,  and  staffs,  and  using  tactical  formations  to  achieve 
an  ultimate  strategic  goal,  which  is  generally  'the  conquest  of  the  state"'. 

(d)  The  key  factor  of  internal  war  is  the  existence  of  the 
paramilitary  organization,  with  the  ability  to  recruit,  conscript,,  train  and 
direct  manpower  toward  tactical  objectives  in  support  of  the  strategic  goal. 

A country  has  an  internal  war  potential  when  there  is  such  a paramilitary 
organization,  which  cannot  be  rapidly  reduced  by  the  government  and  its  armed 
forces. 


(e)  It  is  characteristic  of  an  internal  war  that  the  paramili- 
tary organization  becomes  a competitor  of  the  government  and  of  its  armed 
forces,  competing  for  manpower,  supplies,  materiel,  terrain  and  population 
control . 


(f)  The  basic  difference  between  civil  violence,  revolt, 
rebellion  and  similar  activities,  and  an  internal  war,  rests,  therefore,  on 
the  operational  existence  of  the  rival  paramilitary  organization.  During  its 
early  period  of  operation  it  tends  to  have  tactical  superiority  over  the 
indigenous  army  because  it  forces  the  latter  to  engagements  in  the  location 
of  its  choice.  It  also  competes  with  the  indigenous  armed  forces  in 
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"gaining"  civil-mil itary  roles.  Not  infrequently,  this  competition  impels 
indigenous  armed  forces  to  capture  civil -mil  itary  roles,  just  to  deny  than 
to  the  opponent.  These  roles  cover  the  broad  spectrum  of  socio-economic 
and  political  relations.  They  can  be  adequately  described  in  terms  of  the 
Civil  Affairs  fuictions  as  described  in  FM  41-10.  This  brings  an  interesting 
development  in  military  doctrine.  The  indigenous  armed  forces,  rather  than 
being  entrusted  with  the  Civil  Affairs  functions  by  legitimate  superior 
authority,  must  struggle  to  recover  them  from  the  opponent.  The  Civil  Affairs 
functions,  because  they  are  me~hani sms  of  social  control,  become  the  prime 
targets  of  the  insurgent  paramilitary  organization.  They  become,  in  fact, 
mil  itary  targets. 

(g)  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  doctrine,  operations, 
strategy  and  tactics  confronting  us  today  is  how  to  protect  the  Civil  Affairs 
functions,  which  in  normal  circumstances  are  the  standard  mechanism  of  govern- 
mental control,  from  being  captured  by  the  opponent,  while  preserving  their 
basic  civilian  character. 

(h)  A second  problem  of  doctrine,  of  equal  importance,  rest  on 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  when  internal  turbulence  and  violence  is 
simply  that,  and  when  it  is  determined  by  the  tactics  of  the  insurgent  para-  ' 
military  organization.  In  the  former  case,  the  situation  is  basically 
political,  and  can  be  solved  by  political,  social  and  economic  measures. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  situation  is  basical  ly  mil  itary,  and  can  only  be 
solved  by  mil  itary  means;  it  is  a state  of  war,  even  if  it  is  an  internal 
vrar;  and  if  a state  of  war  is  confused  with  a state  of  no-war,  the  advantage 
of  the  opponent  is  overwhelming.  If  an  internal  war  is  misclassif  ied  as  a 
political  revolt,  or  social  strife,  the  ensuing  conflict  will  be  termed 
political,  social  and  economic.  The  indigenous  armed  forces  will  be  denied 
competence  and  jurisdiction,  and  will  be  used  as  police-auxiliaries  in 
sporadic,  piecemeal  and  uncoordinated  operations.  The  rate  of  attribution 
of  the  indigenous  armed  forces  will  be  so  high  that  their  combat  efficiency 
and  morale  will  deteriorate. 

(i)  The  civil -mil  itary  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  take  a 
paramount  importance.  They  are  war  time  roles,  forced  by  the  need  to  take 
wartime  actions.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  to  the  measure  to  which  it 
can  be  solved,  the  effects  of  wartime  civilian  mobilization  measures  must  be 
identified  and  evaluated.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  until  the  set  of  war- 
time civil -mil  itary  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  have  been  described, 
classified  and  evaluated,  U.S.  Army  military  assistance  doctrine  will  be 
faced  with  a doctrinal  void. 

4 

(11)  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  distinction  between  civil  vio- 
lence and  internal  war  is  that  each  state  calls  for  diametrically  opposed 
sets  of  policies,  doctrine,  strategy  and  tactics.  For  the  host  country 
goverrment  and  indigenous  army,  it  could  be  equally  dangerous  to  treat  politi- 
cal violence  as  if  it  were  an  internal  vrar,  or,  vice-versa,  to  treat  an 
internal  war  as  if  it  were  a case  of  political  violence.  To  illustrate  the 
dramatic  difference  between  the  cases,  the  following  may  suffice.  It  is 
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recognized  as  good  political  wisdom  that  goverrments  should  yield  to  all 
or  some  of  the  demands  of  the  dissatisfied  or  of  the  aggrieved  in  order  to 
reduce  the  causes  of  their  grievances  and  dissatisfactions,  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  fold  of  normal  civil  society.  Governmental  violence  may  not 
produce  the  expected  results.  It  can  increase  the  violence  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  can  also  alienate  some  hitherto  uncommitted  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  case  of  internal  war,  however,  the  insurgent  paramilitary  organi- 
zation cannot  be  placated  because  its  objective  is  the  conquest  of  the 
state.  The  identity  with  conventional  war  between  nations  holds:  no  amount 

of  kindness  and  tolerance  on  the  part  of  one  army  can  reasonable  induce  the 
opponent  army  to  pack  up  and  go  home.  In  states  of  internal  war,  any  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  government  will  be  used  by  the  rival  insurgent 
government  to  further  its  strategic  position,  and  to  increase  its  control 
of  the  human  and  materiel  resources  it  needs  to  bring  its  war  to  a favorable 
resolution. 


(a)  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Chinese-inspired  theory 
of  Insurgent  Three  Phases  is  that  it  represents  than  as  a sequence  of  esca- 
lation in' pol  itico-mil  itary  activity.  It  does  not  allow  a clear  differentia- 
tion between  civil  violence  and  internal  war,  nor  of  the  ways  to  deal  with 
the  one  and  with  the  other.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  an  utterly  confusing 
theory,  at  least  for  the  West,  but  then,  realistically  speaking,  one  could 
hardly  expect  Chairman  Mao  to  offer  the  West  a military  doctrine  with  which 
to  defeat  him. 


(b)  The  distinction  between  civil  violence  and  internal  war 
was  definitely  proven  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Michael  Conley  in  his  analysis  of 
Communist  Undergrounds,  a U.S.  Army  supported  study  which  has  found  its  way, 
charts  and  graphs  of  paramilitary  insurgent  organizations  included,  in 
several  U.S.  Army  Field  Manuals  (e.g.,  FM  31-23  Stability  Operations,  U.S. 
Army  Doctrine,  page  17).  The  implications  of  that  work  have  not  yet  been 
developed,  and  they  have  not  been  incorporated  in  the  study  of  civil -mil  itary 
roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces,  thus  creating  a considerable  gap  in  U.S. 
Army  doctrine. 

(c)  The  resolution  of  political  violence  requires  to  bring 
the  country  "back  to  normalcy"  by  means  political,  social  and  economic,  by 
reforms,  changes,  concessions,  developmental  programs,  and  in  general,  any 
means  leading  to  return  the  nation  to  political  stability.  In  contrast,  the 
resolution  of  internal  war  call  for  taking  the  country  "out  of  normalcy", 
because  normal  institutional  channels  are  not  usually  set  to  resist  organized 
attempts  to  control  them  by  force,  nor  to  produce  the  type  of  outputs  as 
required  by  a national  war  effort.  For  example,  a small  municipal  police 
force  is  good  enough  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  a small  market  town,  but 

it  is  totally  incapable  of  facing  or  even  opposing  organized  insurgent  con- 
tingent. More  likely  than  not  it  will  surrender  to  it  - overtly  or  covertly. 

(d ) To  take  a country  "out  of  normalcy"  is  to  create  a new 
kind  of  stability,  and  artificial  stability,  which  can  only  be  sustained  by 

a more  powerful  and  efficient  system  of  government  controls.  In  other  words, 
in  order  to  take  a country  "out  of  normalcy"  and  into  a war  footing,  the 
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government  must  rate  high  in  power  and  efficacy.  Since  underdeveloped 
countries  tend  to  have  underdeveloped  governments,  and  underdeveloped  gov- 
ernments tend  to  rate  low  in  both  power  and  efficacy,  it  is  very  difficult  - 
for  an  underdeveloped  country  to  achieve  a satisfactory  level  of  national 
mobilization  for  defense.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  insurgent  para- 
military organizations  prosper  and  proliferate  in  underdeveloped  countries, 
but  fail  to  succeed,  and  do  seldom  emerge,  in  developed  countries,  the  gov- 
ernments of  which  tend  to  rate  high  in  power  and  efficacy.  Otherwise  stated. 
Internal  war  is  far  more  likely  In  underdeveloped  countries  because  of  the 
underdeveloped  conditions  of  their  governments,  rather  than  because  of  the 
poverty  of  their  populations. 

(e)  When  an  underdeveloped  country  faces  the  threat  of  an 
internal  war,  its  underdevelopment  government,  for  self  preservation  needs, 
tends  to  rely  on  the  military  organization  as  a mere  powerful  and  effective 
organization  than  the  government  itself.  This  reliance,  the  historical  record 
shows,  is  highly  conditional.  There  are  several  cases  in  record  which  indi- 
cate that  indigenous  governments  are  willing  to  confide  civil -mil  itary  organi- 
zational responsibilities  to  their  armed  forces,  but  considerably  less  willing 
to  relinquish  the  political  roles.  It  thus  happens  that  a higher  organized 
force  is  under  the  control  of  a much  lesser  organized  force.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  government  in  power  represents  one  political  alignment  it  will 
tend  to  give  to  the  internal  war  effort  the  sign  of  its  political  alignment, 
rather  than  a national  sign.  This  may  be  resented  by  the  indigenous  military. 
At  this  level,  the  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  tend  to  become  conflict 
roles.  Whichever  these  conflicts  are,  and  how  to  solve  them,  is  still  a 
matter  unknown.  As  such,  it  is  a serious  problem  for  U.S.  Army  doctrine, 
with  important  implications  to  U.S.  military  assistance  programs,  and  to  the 
U.S.  global  military  posture. 

(f)  The  taking  of  a country  "out  of  normalcy"  to  meet  the  re- 
quirenents  of  an  internal  war  is  known  as  "defense  mobil ization",  or  "national 
defense  mobil ization".  During  World  War  II,  both  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain 
adopted  defense  mobil  ization  measures  affecting  the  political,  economic  and 
social  institutions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their  citizens. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  of  the  President  is 
the  responsible  headquarters  for  emergency  defense  mobilization  in  the  U.S. 
Underdeveloped  and  developing  countries  usually  confide  their  defense  mobili- 
zation plans  to  their  indigenous  armed  forces.  There  seems  to  be  some 
evidence  that  some  of  those  plans  fall  short  of  the  mark,  while. others  are 
so  ambitious  that  they  cannot  be  implemented.  The  realistic  approach  to  this 
problem  calls  for  plans  which  can  be  realistically  implemented  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  armed  forces,  with  or  without  external  aid  and  assistance.  The 
optimal  level  of  national  defense  mobil ization  in  case  of  internal  war  is  that 
level  which  would  allow  a reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  the  event  of 
maximal  escalation  on  the  part  of  the  insurgence  organization.  The  limit  of 
the  level  of  national  defense  mobil ization  is  the  mobil ization  point  past 
which  neither  the  indigenous  government  not  its  armed  forces  can  effectively 
control.  If  the  threat  posed  by  the  insurgent  organization  at  its  maximal 
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capacity  falls  below  that  point,  external  assistance  is  needed.  These  rules, 
however,  can  only  be  implemented  and  translated  into  operational  directives 
if  there  is  enough  knowledge  of  the  civil-military  roles  a given  indigenous 
armed  force  can  achieve,  without  jeopardizing  its  combat  effectiveness  or 
combat  readiness.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  reverts  to  the  role 
of  indigenous  armed  forces,  to  their  ability  to  undertake  a set  of  civil 
military  roles,  of  their  training  to  play  these  roles  effectively,  and  of 
the  willingness  of  other  institutional  sectors  --majorly  the  political 
sectors  --  to  allow  them  to  have  such  civil -mil  itary  roles. 

•'12)  The  length  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  problans  which  re- 
quire a study  of  the  civil -mil  itary  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  in  de- 
veloping countries  responds  to  the  basic  need  of  identifying  these  problems. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  before  a problem  can  be  solved  it  must  be 
identified  first.  Problem  identification,  in  this  case,  has  been  facilitated 
by  the  extensive  literature  available  on  the  subject.  Despite  its  short- 
comings, which  have  been  signalled  above,  it  gives  a rather  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  situation. 

(a)  For  the  last  seven  years  the  U.S.  Army  has  been  support- 
ing studies  on  the  role  of  indigenous  armed  forces.  The  majority  of  these 
studies  were  descriptive,  not  synthetic,  and  that  can  be  the  reasons  why 

that  information  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  approved  U.S.  Army  doctrine. 
Descriptions  do  not  exnlain,  but  they  are  essential  to  arrive  at  empirically 
sound  generalizations  and  explanations.. 

(b)  This  problem-identification  work  serves  also  the  purDOse 

of  defining  the  boundaries  between  CRIAF  and  other  USACDC  studies  now  in 
progress.  CRIAF  is  not  concerned  with  U.S.  military  assistance  operations, 
nor  with  U.S.  Army  operations:  it  is  concerned  with  the  conditions  and  situa- 

tions which  U.S.  military  assistance  and  U.S.  Army  operations  are  likely  to 
find  in  developing  countries,  and  in  their  relations  with  indigenous  armed 
forces.  In  this  sense,  CRIAF  partially  support  those  other  concurrent 
studies,  as  instructed  by  the  Research  Directive  (Inclosure  1). 

b.  Major  Research  Phases 

(1)  The  following  graph  indicates  the  basic  phases  involved  in  the 
proposed  research,  according  tc  what  has  been  stated  above. 
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SUB  STUDY  DIRECTIVES 


Sub  Study  Directive  One.  To  HHQ  356th  CA  Area  (B)  Bronx,  New  York. 

Scope:  African  New  Nations 

Rep.  of  the  Congo,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  Angola,  plus  Ethiopia. 

Sub  Study  Directive  Two.  To  HHQ  360th  CA  Area  (B)  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Scope:  Latin  America 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela . 

Sub  Study  Directive  Three.  To  HHQ  364th  CA  Area  (B)  Portland,  Oregon. 
Scope:  Asia 

Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Laos,  Republic  of  Korea, 
North  Korea,  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Sinapore,  India. 

Sub  Study  Directive  Four.  To  HHQ  365th  CA  Area  (B)  Seattle,  Washington. 
Scope:  Moslem  Nations 

Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  Jourdan,  Lebanon,  Saudi-Arabia , 
Syria,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Libia,  United  Arab  Republic 
Other:  Israel. 


Objectives 

Each  Sub  Study  Directive  instructs  unit  to  study  the  full  range  of  civil 
military  roles  of  the  indigenous  military  in  terms  similar  to  those  identi- 
fied in  the  Study  Methodology  for  the  general  Study  Plan. 

The  elaboration  of  specific  models  for  each  region  will  be  achieved  by 
direct  relation  between  Central  Study  Staff  and  participating  units. 

Study  Teams  (7)  of  354th  CA  Area  (B)  will  study  Team  One;  Political,  Team 
Two;  Economic,  Team  Three;  Public  Utilities  and  Services,  and  Team  Four; 
Security  and  Safety,  across  all  countries  indicated  in  the  "tudy  Plan. 

The  four  contributing  Units,  will  study  the  whole  range  of  roles  by  areas. 
It  is  expected  that  this  method  will  allow  for  greater  reliability  of 
finding,  and  for  an  effective  inter-coordination  of  research  efforts. 

Final  elaboration  of  Study  Directives  to  participating  Units  will  be 
made  after  consultation  with  those  units,  in  order  to  assess  their  needs 
and  requirements,  as  well  as  their  possibilities,  given  the  constraints 
of  the  Study  Plan. 
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BUDGET 


Items 

Amount 

Sub  Total 

Non-military  documentation 
Travel  and  non-government  transportation 
for  briefings  with  military  and 
civilian  agencies,  and  coordination 
with  participating  C A units,  and  con- 

2,250 

sultant  travel 

2,906 

Telephone  and  telegrams 
Materiel  and  equipment,  rental  of  Xerox, 
mimeograph,  typewriters,  calculators 
and  mimeograph  mat  reproducer,  including 

569 

graph  drawing  materials 

3,600 

9,325 

Three  professional  consultants  (for  a 

total  of  80  days  at  $90  per  day) 

7,200 

7,200 

Grand  Total 

16,525 
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STUDY  FORMAT 

(Volume  One:  Models,  Scenarios,  Concepts  and  Operational  Principles) 

1.  Introduction. 

The  major  objectives  are  identified,  the  organization  and  structure  of 
the  volume  is  explained,  and  the  major  highlights  of  the  study  are  underlined. 
Volume  One  contains  the  summarization  of  the  empirical  verifications  pre- 
sented in  Volume  Two. 

2.  CHAPTER  ONE:  General  characteristics  of  the  institutional  sectors  of 
developing  countries,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  governmental  and  military 
components. 

3.  CHAPTER  TWO:  Conflict  in  developing  countries  as  a function  of  inter- 

nal institutional  weaknesses.  It  identifies  conflict  conditions  independent 
of  insurgency  and  revolutionary  threats.  It  presents  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties and  dislocations  resulting  from  change  and  development.  It  contains 
a methodological  section  concerning  the  evaluation  of  change. 

4.  CHAPTER  THREE:  Revolution  versus  Insurgency:  analysis  of  two  different 
phenomena.  This  chapter  presents  a general  model  of  revolutionary  process, 
and  its  special  cases.  It  also  presents  a general  model  of  the  subversive 
insurgency  process.  Both  models  are  identified  in  terms  of  pre-conditions, 
determinants,  precipitants,  phases,  and  paths  between  phases.  There  is  a 
methodological  section  referring  to  indicators,  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
obtain  than. 

5.  CHAPTER  FOUR:  The  role  of  indigenous  armed  forces  in  revolution  and 
insurgency  processes.  From  the  point  of  view  of  organizational  theory,  the 
chapter  interprets  the  cases  in  which  revolutions  and/or  insurgencies  fail 
or  succeed,  and  the  role  of  armies  in  the^e  outcomes. 

6.  CHAPTER  FIVE:  Current  U.S.  Army  interpretations  of  revolutionary  and 
insurgency  processes:  an  analytical  review.  This  chapter  relates  current 
U.S.  Army  interpretations  to  findings  as  presented  in  Chapter  Four,  and 
evaluates  the  operational  consequences  of  different  interpretations. 

7.  CHAPTER  SIX:  Civil  Military  Roles  of1  Indigenous  Armed  Forces  in  situa- 

tions of  underde/elopment,  stagnation,  social  disintegration,  political 
turmoil,  civil  violence,  revolutionary  change  and  subversive  insurgency 
This  chapter  concentrates  on  typical  processes. 

8.  CHAPTER  SEVEN:  Civil  Military  Roles  of  Indigenous  Armed  Forces  and 

Internal  War:  Doctrine.  This  chapter  summarizes  preceding  ones,  and  pre- 

sents an  analysis  based  on  Nation  Building,  Defense  Mobilization  and  Defense 
Denobil ization. 
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9.  CHAPTER  EIGHT:  Civil  Military  Roles  of  Indigenous  Armed  Forces: 

Principles  of  Operations.  A continuation  of  chapter  seven,  which  includes 
operational  principles.  Considerable  weight  is  given  to  the  roles  of  para- 
mil  itary  forces. 

10.  CHAPTER  NINE:  The  link  between  indigenous  armed  forces  and  U.S.  Army 
military  assistance  and  augmentation. 

11.  CHAPTER  TEN:  Concepts,  doctrine  and  operational  principles.  A summary. 

12.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(Volume  Two:  Analysis  of  Civil  Military  Roles  of  Indigenous  Armed  Forces 

in  terms  of  functions  and  operations  by  regions  and  countries). 

ANNEX  1.  Political  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  by  regions  and  countries: 
analysis  and  evaluation. 

ANNEX  2.  Economic  roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces  by  regions  and  countries: 
analysis  and  evaluation. 

ANNEX  3.-  Resources  Control  and  Population  Control:  roles  of  indigenous 

armed  forces  by  regions  and  countries. 

ANNEX  4.  Safety,  Security  and  Intelligence:  civil -mil  itary  roles  of  indige- 

nous armed  forces  by  regions  and  countries. 

ANNEX  5.  Characteristics  and  Modalities,  past  and  present,  obtaining  in 
Asian  countries. 

ANNEX  6.  Characteristics  and  Modalities,  past  and  present,  obtaining 
in  Mo  si  an  countries. 

ANNEX  7.  Characteristics  and  Modalities,  past  and  present,  obtaining  in 
African  countries. 

ANNEX  8.  Characteristics  and  modalities,  past  and  present,  obtaining  in 
Latin  American  countries. 

ANNEX  9.  Draft  notes  on  stability  operations. 

ANNEX  10.  Draft  notes  on  Civil  Affairs.  . 
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REFERENCE  SEVEN 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  CONSULTANTS'  TASKS 


1.  Special  Consultant  in  Sociological  Methodology,  Analysis  and  Documentation. 

a.  Tasks:  derive  dimensions  and  variables  from  major  CRIAF  analytical 
models.  Identify  in  existing  sociological  and  political  science  literature 
which  variables  have  been  evaluated  and  which  results  have  been  obtained. 

Check  for  concordance  and  validity  different  parts  of  CRIAF  study,  with 
special  emphasis  on  findings  in  relation  to  similar  studies  available  in  the 
academic  field.  Revise  CRIAF  analyses  in  terms  of  methodological  correct- 
ness and  content  validity.  Produce  upon  request  verification  studies  aiming 
at  validation  of  concurrent  CRIAF ' s sectional  studies.  Revise  sociological 
analyses  of  the  study  section  "revolutionary  processes"  and  "insurgency 
processes",  with  major  stress  on  indicators,  both  descriptive  and  predictive. 
Consult  Central  Study  Staff  on  matters  of  documentation. 

b.  Person  indicated:  Dr.  Jiri  Nehnevajsa,  Professor  of  Sociology, 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Professor  Nehnevajsa  was  until 
recently  Principal  Investigator  for  a regional  study  directed  by  the  DOD  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  and  Mobilization.  Ha  has,  or  may  have  had  until  very  recent- 
ly, a TOP  SECRET  Security  Clearance,  DOD. 

2.  Special  Consultant  in  Economic  Analysis,  and  in  Insurgency  Analysis. 

a.  Tasks:  give  guidance  and  suggestions  to  Central  Study  Staff  and 
Study  Teams  about  economic  aspects  of  study.  Advice  on  role  of  economic 
indicators  in  situations  affecting  stability  operations  and  civil -mil itary 
roles  of  indigenous  armed  forces.  Explain  and  supervise  ad  hoc  development 
of  "Input-Output  Model  of  Insurgency",  and  derive  consequences  of  it  related 
to  CRIAF 's  purposes.  Advise  on  sources  of  information  on  socio-economic 
subjects.  Revise  socio-economic  analysis  sections. 

b.  Person  indicated:  Dr.  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.,  The  Rand  Corporation. 

Dr.  Wolf  is  the  originator  of  the  "Input-Output  Model  of  Insurgency"  and 
has  several  publications  on  the  subject.  He  holds  a TOP  SECRET  Security 
Clearance  from  DOD. 

3.  Special  Consul tant  on  Area  Studies. 

a.  Task:  advise  CRIAF 1 s research  staffs  on  current  foreign  area  studies 
and  their  relevance  to  CRIAF ' s objectives.  The  great  variety  of  countries 
included  in  the  study  strongly  indicates  the  need  for  a special  consultant 

on  area  studies,  with  personal  acquaintance  with  the  very  extensive  literature 
(amounting  to  thousand  of  titles)  on  subject.  The  consultant  must  be  familiar 
with  the  field  of  civil-military  relations,  and  in  stability  operations.  He 
must  have  a doctoral  degree  or  ABD,  and  ten  years  experience. 

b.  Person  indica  + ad:  Not  yet  identified. 
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